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Foundational Perspectives 


What does it mean when educators talk about the relationship between theory 
and practice? Can we separate the two? This book offers a foundation in key theo- 
retical frameworks and fields of study in literacy and considers their relevance 
for classroom practice. We present theoretical frameworks and fields of study for 
understanding literacy that define it as grounded in social, cultural, historical, and 
political practices and in relationships of power (Barton and Hamilton, 2012; Gee, 
2007; Kress, 2010; Lankshear and Knobel, 2011; Street, 1984, 2005). We argue 
that the dominant framework traditionally in place in schools originates from the 
discipline of educational psychology and may translate into reductionist peda- 
gogical frames, which in turn engender teacher-centered, transmission models of 
curriculum. We present these alternative frameworks in order to consider what 
might be possible in classrooms and to offer reflections on theoretical foundations 
for literacy research. 

This first chapter discusses the role of theoretical frameworks, or sets of prop- 
ositions (Barton and Hamilton, 2012), in teaching and learning and asserts the 
need to draw on multidisciplinary frameworks in order to first understand literacy 
teaching and learning and then to construct meaningful pedagogy. In the following 
chapters, we unpack theoretical models and/or fields of study separately, out- 
line them in detail, describe a classroom context that is informed by a particular 
theoretical model or area of study and interview leading scholars whose work 
has informed these particular theories and fields. We then consider how teach- 
ers may use any or all of these theoretical models as they construct curricula 
and pedagogy, drawing from multidisciplinary perspectives. Finally, we discuss 
the implications of this multidisciplinary, social practice framework for teacher 
education and literacy research. First, however, this introductory chapter outlines 
the underlying definitions of literacy and learning that will guide the theoretical 
frameworks and fields of study discussed. 


Theory and Practice Questions 


As we began thinking about this book, we realized that students in our teacher 
education courses are sometimes overwhelmed by the readings we assign in our 
graduate programs and by trying to make sense of literacy theory. In particular, 
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they are trying to make links to ‘practice’. We occasionally face comments like, 
‘The theory is great, but what does this look like in a classroom?’ Reading articles 
that report on detailed ethnographic research undertaken in classrooms may help 
to make some connections, but students could still feel like there is a separation. 
Our goal here is to illustrate the inseparability of theory and practice, to disrupt 
the idea of separation altogether. Scribner adds important insight into this problem: 


What a theory ‘means’ for practice cannot be read off from texts of the theory. 
Notions such as ‘translating theory into practice’ or ‘applying theory to practice’ 
are based on the contrary assumption. They imply, erroneously in my opinion, 
that grand theoretical propositions can be directly converted into methods for 
transforming established practices in the contingent here and now. (1990: 91) 


Thus, thinking there is a simple transfer from theory to practice misunderstands 
the nature of the relationship. We are making the case here that practice is the- 
orized as practice is transformed over time. What teachers and students do is 
grounded in theories of literacy, learning, culture, and history, and through par- 
ticipating in the practices of teaching and learning, those theories develop and 
change, in addition to the teachers and students themselves. Teaching and learn- 
ing literacy is a mutually constituted process that changes over time. There is no 
direct ‘how to’ transfer, given that the relationship between theory and practice is 
so much more complex. 

It is the processes involved in praxis that are important for educators to con- 
sider in terms of the development of a coherent framework for their teaching. 
Freire suggests that everyday human activity ‘consists of action and reflection: 
it is praxis; it is transformation of the world. And as praxis it requires theory 
to illuminate it’ (1972: 96). Therefore, there is not a linear relationship between 
theory and practice in that both inform and transform the other through a reit- 
erative process of critical reflection and action. In this book, we feature a group 
of teachers and teacher-researchers whose work demonstrates this process. We 
explore their classrooms and identify those features which reflect a particular 
theoretical framework or field of study. Although literacy education is informed 
by a wide array of theoretical paradigms, we have chosen six areas because we 
believe that they are important in considering the complexities of literacy educa- 
tion in the twenty-first century. These theoretical traditions/fields of study are 
as follows: 

New Literacy Studies: While considered a field of study rather than a theo- 
retical framework, New Literacy Studies (NLS) does offer theoretical tenets that 
assume literacy is a critical social practice constructed in everyday interactions 
across local contexts. New Literacy Studies emphasizes literacy as a more complex 
social practice than mandated curricula and assessments address. We describe 
Lynn Gatto, a veteran teacher with more than 35 years of experience in urban 
schools, and her students in their elementary classroom in Rochester, New York. 
Brian Street visited Gatto’s classroom while in Rochester and is thus a fitting NLS 
scholar for the interview that closes this chapter. 
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Critical literacy: Critical literacy involves interrogating texts in terms of the 
power relations embedded within and reflected by them, in addition to position- 
ing readers and authors as active agents in text creation and analysis. Although 
there has been a proliferation of writing on critical literacy, there are, as yet, few 
studies which illuminate this theoretical framework in action in primary class- 
rooms. Vivian Vasquez and Barbara Comber are two scholars whose work has 
been important in pushing forward the boundaries of this field. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the case study outlines Vasquez's practice when she was an ele- 
mentary teacher and that we interview Barbara Comber about her reflections on 
this classroom practice. 

Digital literacies: This chapter draws on the work of Lankshear and Knobel (2011) 
in developing our theoretical understanding of how technologies are transforming 
the epistemological and ontological foundations of literacy. In the chapter outlining 
this theoretical ground, Guy Merchant describes the classroom practice of Kate 
Cosgrove in England and we interview Michele Knobel and Colin Lankshear in 
order to reflect on the issues raised by this case study. Knobel and Lankshear use 
the term ‘new literacies' to refer to the practices that arise from the relationship 
between literacy and technologies. However, we acknowledge that the term ‘digital 
literacies' is now used widely to refer to literacy practices mediated by technolo- 
gies; we therefore use these terms interchangeably throughout the chapter. 

Space, play, and literacy: This is a new chapter for the second edition that exam- 
ines recent research and scholarship drawing on spatial theories. Space and time 
impact on literacy practices in a range of ways, especially considering the com- 
plex relationship between a offline and online domains, and this chapter reviews 
the key tenets in this field of study. In addition, it draws on newer understand- 
ings of play in an exploration of the relationship between space and play. Karen 
Wohlwend introduces the classroom case study of Pam Hubbard in the USA and 
Kevin Leander responds in the end-of-chapter interview. 

Multimodal and artifactual literacies: This is also a new chapter for the second 
edition that captures work in multimodal and artifactual literacies. Over the last 
decade, a range of work of has been undertaken that examines the way in which 
communicative practices involve a wide range of modes and media. In addition, 
the way in which material objects are inscribed into literacy practices has been the 
subject of recent study. Jennifer Rowsell and Kate Pahl developed the case studies 
of two classrooms, one in the UK and one in Canada. We invited Gunter Kress to 
respond in the interview section of this chapter. 

Sociocultural theory and children’s literature: This theoretical framework chal- 
lenges traditional definitions of learning as the transmission of knowledge. From 
this perspective, learning is defined as changing participation in culturally valued 
activity with more expert others. In order to illustrate this, we use a classroom 
case study that focuses on using children's literature, written by Karin Murris in 
South Africa. An interview with Pat Enciso concludes the chapter. 

These chapters offer insights into how teachers can plan and organize class- 
rooms so that complex theoretical models of literacy inform their practice, 
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rather than regurgitate mandated (or, in some countries, commercial) curricula 
that usually embed more traditional approaches to the teaching and learning of 
language and literacy. 


Traditional Approaches to Literacy Education 


For many years, literacy education has been grounded in a cognitive psychological 
approach in which attention is paid to individual development along a carefully 
traced trajectory. This model can be seen in many contemporary curriculum 
frameworks, such as the National Curriculum (DfE, 2014) in England and the Race 
to the Top (RTTT) (USDOE, 2014) in the United States. In the National Curriculum 
(DfE, 2014), for example, skills, knowledge, and understanding for reading and 
writing are set out in a linear model in which children are introduced to particular 
concepts at specific ages. Such a model assumes that children progress in similar 
ways and acquire specific skills in sequence. This model of literacy education 
draws heavily from the work of cognitive psychologists who proposed stage mod- 
els of reading acquisition, researchers such as Ehri (1987, 1995). In the National 
Curriculum's approach to the teaching of phonics, the influence of these cognitive- 
psychological models can be seen by examining the way in which it is suggested 
children are taught phoneme-grapheme relationships. Teachers are advised to 
teach phonics in sequential steps, drawing on a synthetic phonics model. This is 
one example of the way in which traditional approaches to the teaching of reading 
and writing conceptualize literacy as if it consists of a set of discrete skills that can 
be taught in isolation. Individual, repeated practice of these skills is at the heart of 
much of the pedagogy associated with these approaches. 

Once a progression in skills, knowledge and understanding is established, it is 
a small step to begin to normalize development through this progression. In this 
way, children who do not acquire these skills, knowledge, and understanding at 
the same rate as peers are soon identified as inadequate in some way. When this 
happens with groups of children who share racial, cultural, and socioeconomic 
backgrounds, then the creation of a deficit model is quickly established. In the lat- 
ter half of the twentieth century, a range of terms were utilized to identify groups 
of children who were underachieving, and who may be living with poverty. One 
popular phrase to emerge was ‘at risk’: children who originated from homes in 
which poverty was a feature of life were seen to be at risk of failure. However, this 
phrase only serves to pathologize particular groups of children, and means that 
educators focus on the perceived negative aspects of their experiences rather than 
looking at what the children bring to classrooms and how classrooms can adapt to 
reflect and build on these experiences (Carrington and Luke, 2003; Dyson, 2013). 
In addition, traditional models of literacy come to be associated with the ‘normally 
developing’ child (typically a white, middle-class child) who, it is assumed, lives 
in a family which should support the child's development through the provi- 
sion of particular resources and literacy practices. Thus white, middle-class 
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norms become established as the desirable literacy experiences which all children 
should enjoy, and intervention programs are then needed to ensure that parents of 
children living in so-called ‘at risk’ families are taught how to support their child's 
literacy development toward this one predetermined end. This, unfortunately, is 
a model of literacy education which pervades the developed world and creates 
misunderstandings about the needs of specific groups of learners (Gee, 2004). 


Key Concepts 


In contrast to traditional transmission models that focus on individualized learn- 
ing, the classrooms featured in this book reflect theoretical models of literacy 
which place less emphasis on the individual. Instead, they focus on literacy as a 
social practice and work on the premise that knowledge about literacy is socially 
constructed. In this model, discourse communities within classrooms become an 
important feature of pedagogical approaches as the social nature of learning is 
emphasized and learning is recognized as changing participation. In the follow- 
ing section, the key concepts of ‘learning as changing participation’, ‘literacy as a 
social practice’, and ‘discourse’ are discussed, given their recurrence throughout 
the book. First, however, the concept of literacy itself is considered. 


Definitions of literacy are numerous and it is often difficult to determine how par- 
ticular authors understand the term. It is certainly the case that in this book each 
of the contributors has her/his own definitions that inform their work, and it is 
not our intention to close down the discourse by insisting on a uniform approach. 
Nevertheless, we feel that it is helpful to begin with a consideration of how liter- 
acy might be understood in a contemporary context. In one sense, we hold to what 
might be considered to be a very tightly constructed notion of literacy - that it is 
the ability to decode, encode, and make meanings using written text and symbols. 
As Kress (2010) suggests, any other understanding of literacy diffuses its meaning 
and paves the way for the word to be linked to random concepts in an attempt to 
signal the acquisition of a set of competences, such as information literacy and 
computer literacy. However, there is a need to account for the multiple ways in 
which we make meaning in the digital world and, given the increasing importance 
of modes other than words to contemporary communicative practices, and the 
move from page to screen as the primary means of dissemination (Kress, 2010), we 
understand the way in which the plural form ‘literacies’ has become prevalent in 
educational policy, practice, and research, as it signals engagement with the rich 
range of multimodal texts and artifacts that are at the center of contemporary life. 
Therefore, you will find literacy in both its singular and plural forms throughout the 
book - we have no desire to rein the discourse in and feel that readers will undoubt- 
edly come to the book with their own understandings of literacy, which might 
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be different again from the concepts discussed here. Kress returns to this issue in 
his interview in Chapter Five. 


Throughout the book we focus on learning, drawing on Rogoff's (2003) definition 
of learning as changing participation. However, using Rogoff's ideas often pre- 
sents educators with a real challenge as the kind of learning-centered context that 
Rogoff (1994, 2003) describes can be difficult to conceptualize. Larson finds that 
telling the story of her daughter Anna's coffee adventure often helps others begin 
to think about how people learn. Here's the story: 


When my oldest two children were five and two, | was a single parent, working three 
jobs and getting my PhD at UCLA. | pretty much focused on routine to get things 
done. Every morning was the same. | got up before my kids, or at least they were 
getting dressed, playing or watching TV, so | could get their breakfast ready, pack their 
lunches, and make my coffee and toast. It was always the same. | would put cereal in 
their bowls and put milk in a child-sized jug on the table. | would make their lunches, 
sometimes while they ate breakfast, and always included a sandwich, a piece of fruit, 
a bag of chips, and a juice box and maybe a treat. | put the lunch box in front of each 
child’s place at the table. | would grind my coffee beans and brew the coffee. | usually 
make it pretty strong, in fact so strong that it’s a family joke. Anyway, | put in my toast. 
| waited a minute before putting on butter and jam, because | don't like the butter to 
melt all the way. | prepared my coffee with one sweetener packet and some non-fat 
milk. | would drink the coffee and eat the toast while they finished their breakfast. One 
Saturday morning early, | was awakened by the smell of coffee. My first thought was, 
‘Oh, oh, this could be good thing or this could be a very bad thing’ Who the heck was 
making coffee? It had to be one of the kids. | went into the kitchen and my jaw dropped. 
Anna, then 5, had prepared breakfast, made coffee, and packed lunches. Not just any 
way though. She had done it exactly like me. The cereal bowls were full and on the 
table at place settings. The milk was poured into the child-sized jug. The lunch boxes 
contained sandwiches, a piece of fruit, a bag of chips, and a juice box (never mind 
that it was Saturday). My coffee was ground, brewed, and in a cup with sweetener and 
milk. My toast was toasted, buttered, and jellied just how | like it. | was speechless. The 
only thing she did ‘wrong’ if you could call it that was to turn off the coffee machine so 
the coffee was cold. | didn’t say a word. It seemed remarkably unimportant. 


How does this relate to learning as changing participation? Anna did not learn this 
by me teaching her in a lesson. | did not instruct her. Frankly, | didn’t even scaffold 
her participation in this activity by gradually giving her things to do. She learned by 
observing and by participating peripherally in the morning routine. Her participation 
changed pretty quickly, but it is a good illustration of the theory to me. 


One year, a student in Larson's graduate class said, ‘So she learned how to make cof- 
fee. Big deal. How does this apply to learning to read? Or to becoming literate?’ Good 
questions. Students in the class began to talk about how they learned to cook, knit, 
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ride a bike, or to be a woman or man. Discussion centered on the question, ‘If we learn 
to ride a bike by riding a bike with the help of someone who already knows how or 
we learn to knit by watching our mothers or grandmothers, getting samplers to prac- 
tice and sitting with her as we try our own piece, getting help as we need it, why do 
we change the context for learning so dramatically in schools?’ It seems like common 
sense to think that participation changes over time as expertise and ability increases. 
So, if people learn by participating in culturally valued activities, what are we doing 
in schools? In what are students participating and for what or whose purpose? In the 
case studies foregrounded in this book, we present examples of classrooms in which 
children participate in meaningful ‘communities of practice’ (Lave and Wenger, 1991) 
and where learning can be clearly seen as changing participation. Literacy therefore 
becomes a social practice and, in the next section, we move on to consider this notion. 


The idea that everyday reality is socially constructed stems from the work of Berger 
and Luckman (1966) in the field of sociology of knowledge. In this view, knowledge 
(and reality) is an ongoing, dialectical construction of worldviews. Individuals and 
groups construct worldviews (everyday realities) in interaction with society. These 
constructed worldviews are mediated by language and culture in an ongoing pro- 
cess of identity construction. In other words, the meaning of everyday concepts 
such as gender and teaching are highly contingent on social, cultural, historical, and 
political processes. A social practice model of literacy is built on the recognition that 
literacy is also constructed in everyday practices. As Barton and Hamilton suggest: 


Literacy is primarily something people do; it is an activity, located in the space 
between thought and text. Literacy does not just reside in people’s heads as a set 
of skills to be learned, and it does not just reside on paper, captured as texts to be 
analyzed. Like all human activity, literacy is essentially social, and it is located in the 
interaction between people. (1998: 3) 


In this model, literacy is not a discrete set of skills to be acquired, but situated 
within specific contexts and shaped by social interaction. Context becomes par- 
ticularly important when we consider how space is socially as well as materially 
constituted (Sheehy and Leander, 2004: 3) and, in some of the case studies, exam- 
ples of the way literacy is shaped by both specific participants in a literacy event 
and the context itself are presented. 

A key concept in relation to literacy as a social practice, that of the dualistic 
positioning of autonomous and ideological models of literacy (Street, 1995), is 
discussed further in Chapter Two, but we will introduce it briefly here. An autono- 
mous model of literacy is one in which literacy is defined as a discrete set of skills 
that can be taught in similar ways across varying contexts; it is value-free literacy 
and, as such, can be applied in analogous ways despite the very different needs 
and experiences of learners. 
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Alternatively, an ideological model of literacy is one in which its constitution 
as a social practice is recognized. In this model, literacy is shaped by particular 
social, cultural, economic, and political contexts and is always ideological, that 
is, always carries particular meanings and is imbued with power (Street, 1995). 
In relation to the discussions we have had thus far with regard to literacy educa- 
tion, we would argue that it is generally an autonomous model of literacy that 
underpins the construction of curricula in many countries. In the case studies 
presented in this book, ideological models of literacy pervade the teachers’ peda- 
gogical practices. 

As we try to understand literacy as a social practice, we necessarily need to 
understand the role language plays in literacy learning and use. What is lan- 
guage? Is it just talk? What do scholars means when they talk about discourse? 
We draw from several fields to articulate what we mean when we discuss 
language, talk, and discourse. Engaging with research in linguistic anthropol- 
ogy, we define talk as social action in which participants in an interaction 
co-construct meaning (Duranti, 1997; Goodwin, 1990). If talk is connected to 
social action and meaning-making, then how is it different from how current 
scholars are defining discourse? 


The distinction between talk and discourse is echoed in Gee's (2007) notion of 
big 'D’ and little ‘d' D/discourse. Discourse with a ‘big D’ represents the various 
culturally organized ways of acting and being in the world, or ‘forms of life’, that 
are enacted, reproduced, or transformed through language in use, or what Gee 
calls discourse with a ‘little d’. Similarly, Ochs (1988: 8) defines discourse as a ‘set 
of norms, preferences, and expectations relating linguistic structures to context, 
which speaker-hearers draw on and modify in producing and interpreting lan- 
guage in context’. We use discourse here to describe what Bakhtin (1983, 1986) 
terms a social language that understands the utterance to be an active representa- 
tive of the voice or voices that are reflected in and produced from an organized 
social context, such as schools and classrooms. 

Further, we use definitions of discourse in critical discourse analysis to explore 
how discourse in local sites (for example, classrooms) and in larger social struc- 
tures constructs and positions and is constructed and positioned by human subjects 
(Foucault, 1972; Luke, 1995). Critical discourse analysts acknowledge the dialecti- 
cal relationship between discourse in use and the larger social structures, each 
constituting and transforming the other through social interactions (Fairclough, 
1992; Luke, 1995; Wodak, 2013). 

We bring these concepts together to think about literacy discourses as rep- 
resentative of a group who has texts, practices, ways of knowing and being in 
common, collective purposes and ways of socializing new members (Barton, 2007) 
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(for example, teachers, administrators). Applying this idea more specifically to 
learning to read, Gee states: 


Learning to read a text of a given type in a given way, then, requires scaffolded 
socialization into the groups and social practices that make a text of this type 
to be read in this way. Being able to read a text of a given type a given way 
requires that one is a member of such social groups and is able to engage in their 
practices. And here is the final rub: those practices, even as they recruit written 
texts centrally, rarely involve only written text. They involve ways of talking and 
listening, acting and interacting, thinking and believing, and feeling and valuing, 
as well. All this — types of text, ways of reading them, social groups and their 
practices that go beyond writing — is what falls under the notion of ‘something’ 
when we talk about reading something and have to say what that something is. 
To leave the something off, which is what the Academy’s report ultimately does, is 
to leave out language, learning, development, society, culture, and history. It is, in 
the end, ironically, to leave out reading. (2001: 17, emphases in original) 


The concept of D/discourse applies to classrooms when we begin to think 
about how language is used in everyday classroom interaction and ask: what 
are the consequences of this use on literacy learning? To begin to understand 
the role of language in literacy learning, we draw on the extensive literature 
in classroom discourse. Mehan's (1979) now famous study of Courtney Cazden 
and her subsequent book on classroom discourse (1988) forged new ground 
in understanding how language works to enable or constrain participation in 
learning. Gutiérrez (1993) articulated a range of discourse patterns, building on 
this earlier work. Nystrand (1997) studied hundreds of classrooms in order to 
document the relationship of authentic discourse to learning. Green and Harker 
(1988) provide painstaking analyses of moment-to-moment classroom interac- 
tion that illustrates the nature of learning in interaction. Work by Bloome et al. 
(2005) takes a microanalytic view of discourse analysis that affords key insights 
into literacies in use. These studies form the foundation of classroom discourse 
studies. 

Of particular note here is the identification of what Mehan (1979) called the 
IRE pattern. IRE, or initiation-response-evaluation, is the dominant discourse 
structure in classrooms. In this pattern, teachers typically ask a question for which 
they already have the answer. A student responds and the teacher evaluates that 
response. For example: 


Teacher: What’s the capital of New York? 
Student: Albany 
Teacher: Good! 


We all recognize this interaction. It is probably how we remember our own 
experiences with classroom interaction. What we may not remember are the 
consequences of this pattern on our learning. 
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We use Gutiérrez's (1993) framework here to illustrate the connection of 
classroom discourse structure to theoretical frameworks. In this work, Gutiérrez 
articulated three types of structures: recitation, responsive, and responsive col- 
laborative. Table 1.1 briefly summarizes the categories described by Gutiérrez. 
The ‘recitation’ model relates most closely to traditional approaches to teaching, 
as discussed earlier in this chapter. The responsive/collaborative model underpins 
much of the classroom practice outlined in this book, as will be illustrated in the 
case studies. 

In the case studies that follow these key concepts are illustrated through 
vignettes of classroom practice. As this book does not focus solely on issues of 
praxis we also consider a number of these frameworks in relation to literacy 
research. In the final section of this chapter, we consider briefly the role of theory 
in research. 


The Role of Theory in Research 


Understanding where a theoretical framework ‘fits’ in relation to theories of 
being (ontology), theories of knowledge (epistemology), analytic frameworks, 
and research questions is not a straightforward process. Figure 1.1 presents 
one way to think about the role theory plays in these processes. 

This model might suggest that this process is a linear one: the researcher 
identifies research questions based on her or his ontological and epistemologi- 
cal understandings, determines where the research is to be located along an 
interpretivist-positivist continuum, and decides whether an emic (insider) or 
etic (outsider) perspective is to be adopted, depending on the particular issue/ 
problem to be researched. The theoretical underpinning to this work is devel- 
oped. Methodological approaches and choices of methods are then driven by 
the previous considerations. An analytic framework is applied to the data and 
subsequent analysis of the data is then represented by the researcher in some 
form, for example in a research report, dissertation, or thesis. 

However, the process of research is never that linear, and theory is not simply 
inserted at a convenient point along this track. It is important to view this fig- 
ure as representative of recursive and continuous processes that are inextricably 
linked. In other words, the research question/s, theoretical framework, methodol- 
ogy, and analyses are mutually constituted over the course of the study, although 
researchers commonly ‘start’ with the research question. For example, you may 
believe that humans are social beings (ontological position) and that knowledge is 
socially constructed (epistemology) and you may have a research question which 
focuses on the social construction of literacy. Given this focus, the multidisci- 
plinary frameworks described in this book would all work well in helping to 
‘see’ the data you collect. One might wish to work with the different models as 
distinct conceptualizations, or draw from each as best fits the research questions 
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and the data. In Chapter Eight, we consider how the conceptual models of lit- 


eracy outlined in this book may work together or separately in issues relating to 
praxis and research. 


Ontology 
A 


v 
Epistemology 


A 


Interpretivist Positivist 


v 
Emic/Etic 
A 


Research Question/Hypotheses 
A 


Theoretical Framework/s 


v 
Methodology 
Qualitative <—_»» Mixed <——————— Quantitative 


| 


Methods 
Ethnographic: Interviews; Participant Observation; Texts; Case Study 
Survey; Experiments 
A 


v 
Analytic Framework 


Description <—___ Interpretation «—______» Analysis 
A 


v 
Representation 


Figure 1.1 Locating Theory 


(Adapted from Brian Street's PhD Methodological Approach Research Seminar, King’s 
College, London) 
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Conclusion 


In this introductory chapter, we have suggested that traditional approaches to liter- 
acy education are located within cognitive psychological models in their emphasis 
on individualized learning and normalized learning trajectories. In the following 
chapters, you will find classrooms that have rejected constraining models of prac- 
tice and, instead, embraced a range of curricula and pedagogical approaches that 
foster collaborative learning and recognize the variety of strategies and resources 
students bring to classrooms. Next, we move on to examine closely the theoretical 
principles which underpin the field of New Literacy Studies. 
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The goal of this chapter is to outline what has come to be known as the 
New Literacy Studies (Gee, 2007; Street, 1993), or NLS for short, and to 
offer a glimpse into one classroom that will illustrate what NLS might look 
like in practice. We are responding to a perceived gap between what NLS 
research has to offer and what teachers are allowed to do in constraining 
political times. One of the basic tenets of NLS is to deeply understand 
everyday life, including life in classrooms, in order to construct meaningful 
contexts for literacy learning. We argue here that NLS helps us understand 
that literacy learning does not simply occur in formal or informal settings, 
or in or out of school, but also occurs in-between in everyday interaction as 
tools for building and maintaining social relations. 


Historical Ground 


To understand current conceptions of NLS, it is helpful to examine key historical 
points.! Literacy scholars established a body of work beginning in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s that described literacy as inextricably linked to social practices of 
literacy in use and challenged traditional reading and writing pedagogies (Graff, 
1979; Heath, 1983; Scribner and Cole, 1981; Street, 1984). We focus on three key 
studies in this brief overview that point to significant shifts in thinking about lit- 
eracy. We ground the theoretical overview in a classroom case study, followed by 
an interview with Brian Street. 

The shift to understanding the practices of literacy in everyday life began to 
occur with the publication of Scribner and Cole's landmark study of Vai literacy 
(1981). In that study, Scribner and Cole argued that traditional psychological cor- 
relations between literacy and cognitive ability were overstated, if not unfounded. 
They found that the Vai used multiple literacy practices as means to accomplish 
social and cultural ends in everyday life, and that literacy did not necessarily 
link to cognitive ability. School literacy was linked to performance on school- 
related tasks and assessments (Cole, 1996). As a result of this work, we came to 
understand that literacy is not simply an individual cognitive activity, but is a 
communicative tool for different social groups with social rules about who can 
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produce and use particular literacies for particular social purposes (Barton and 
Hamilton, 2012). 


In Ways with Words, Shirley Brice Heath established the concept of literacy events 
in her extensive ethnography of literacy in three communities in the Piedmont 
Carolinas. Heath's work is widely cited and described in the literature, and there 
is no need to do so again here. Instead, we will focus on the concepts of literacy 
events (Heath, 1983) and literacy practices (Street, 1995) as key tools in the devel- 
opment of literacy competence across communities of use. Heath (1983) defines 
a literacy event as an occasion where written text and talk around that text con- 
structs interpretations, extensions, and meanings. Heath found that written text 
played a significant but diverse role in the practices of everyday life. Each com- 
munity used language and literacy for different purposes and different audiences. 

Street takes the idea a bit further when he describes the social and linguistic 
practices that encompass literacy events. He argues that: 


the concept of literacy practices is pitched at a higher level of abstraction and refers 
to both behaviour and the social and cultural conceptualizations that give meaning 
to the uses of reading and/or writing. Literacy practices incorporate not only ‘literacy 
events; as empirical occasions to which literacy is integral, but also folk models of 
those events and the ideological preconceptions that underpin them. (1995: 2) 


For example, in many middle-class families, making a shopping list with a family 
member is a literacy event, whereas shopping is a social practice within which the 
use of a shopping list is one part. There are other literacy events in shopping (read- 
ing nutrition labels, identifying products, and so on). School has its own literacy 
events and practices that are based on what Street (1995) has called autonomous 
definitions of literacy; we discuss this concept next. 


Brian Street's (1993) cross-cultural ethnographies of literacy are another key foun- 
dation of NLS. Of interest to us in this chapter is his concept of autonomous and 
ideological definitions of literacy. Rather than being two opposing views, it is most 
helpful to think about autonomous and ideological definitions as being points on 
a continuum of definitions. On one end, autonomous models define literacy as a 
unified set of neutral skills that can be applied equally across all contexts (Street, 
1995). From this perspective, there is no need to adjust instruction for different 
contexts of use or diverse learners. On the other end, ideological models define 
literacy as a social practice grounded in social, historical, cultural, and political 
contexts of use. In this view, the nature and meaning of literacy are constructed 
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in the specific social practices of participants in particular cultural settings for 
particular purposes. Thus, literacy is more than acquiring content but, in addition, 
locates reading and writing in the social and linguistic practices that give them 
meaning (Street, 1995). 

To be more specific, autonomous models of literacy are based on a reductionist 
definition of literacy rooted in western schooling. These school-based concepts of 
literacy are held as a standard definition of literate competence across contexts. 
In other words, universalistic conceptions of literacy put forward in autonomous 
models assume text has meanings that are independent of its context of use. New 
Literacy Studies claims that texts do not have uses independent of the social mean- 
ings and purposes people construct (Barton and Hamilton, 2012). Furthermore, 
autonomous definitions associated with school can suppress students under the 
ideology and social control of dominant groups, preventing a critical analysis of 
their social and political contexts (see Chapter Three for discussion of critical 
literacy). Thus, if literacy is represented as a context-neutral skill, then it fulfills 
the political purposes of those in power to maintain a position of superiority by 
marginalizing other forms of literate knowledge (Street, 1984), specifically the rich 
and varied practices students bring to the classroom. 

An ideological view of literacy assumes that literacy is a set of social practices 
that are historically situated, highly dependent on shared cultural understand- 
ings and inextricably linked to power relations in any setting (Gee, 2007; Irvine 
and Larson, 2007; Street, 1995). Literacy is intimately tied to contexts of use or 
what people do with literacy in formal and informal settings, both inside and 
outside school. Literacy is not just reading and writing English text (in English 
dominant settings), but is a multimodal social practice with specific affordances 
in different contexts (Kress, 2003, 2010). From this perspective, social and lin- 
guistic practices are mutually constituted within past and present power relations 
among people who write and read to accomplish social goals. In this framework, 
the context is constituted by local, culturally specific practices that outline who 
has access to learning to read, and who writes which kinds of texts for which 
purposes. 


Implications for Classrooms 


What does all this complexity mean for classrooms? On the one hand, it seems like 
common sense to think of literacy as what people do with text broadly defined. 
On the other hand, however, what is a teacher to do with a more complex under- 
standing of literacy, especially in the current political context of high stakes 
accountability that is based on an autonomous definition? 

The challenge is for teachers to see themselves as writers and readers and 
move away from focusing exclusively on autonomous literacies to unpack how 
people use literacy in everyday life, including professionally. Teachers might 
productively ask themselves: what are my literacy practices? How do I write? 
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How and what do I read? What kinds of things do I write/read? When? For what 
purposes? How do my students use literacy in their communities? When? For 
what purposes? Answering these questions forms the foundation of transforming 
classroom literacy practices using an NLS perspective. Curriculum design thus 
includes a deep understanding of teachers’ and students’ local literacy practices. 
In our work alongside teachers, we have found that once they understand their 
own and their students’ practices they can take that knowledge to what they do 
in their classrooms. 

As we discussed earlier, one form of literacy, an autonomous or school- 
based definition, has come to dominate literacy practices in contemporary 
schooling. Using NLS as a framework, Street (1995: 106) claims that through 
a process he calls the ‘'pedagogization of literacy’, objectified conceptions of 
literacy are naturalized in practice (for example, no one questions their origins 
or purposes anymore). Pedagogization is defined as the socially constructed 
link between institutionalized processes of teaching and learning and literacy. 
By reducing literacy to a neutral set of reading and writing skills, literacy is 
defined apart from social context and becomes, then, a ‘content to be taught 
through authority structures whereby pupils learned the proper roles and 
identities they were to carry into the wider world’ (Street, 1995: 118). In other 
words, students learn the D/discourses (Gee, 2007) required to conform to 
school practices and purposes, and are not considered legitimate contributors 
to those practices and purposes. 

To what does this kind of socialization lead? If unquestioned, a school-based 
definition of literacy can lead to simple consumption and implementation of pack- 
aged literacy programs (Larson, 2007) and a belief that the texts themselves can 
teach literacy (Shannon, 1992), instead of understanding that literacy learning is 
a profoundly social process. To move beyond autonomous literacy that engenders 
transmission of static content, we need contexts for learning where students can 
actively share in the construction of the goals, purposes, and practices of literacies 
in the classroom. 


Building on Barton and Hamilton (2012), we propose a set of NLS propositions in 
Table 2.1 to use as a base upon which we might begin to rethink traditional class- 
room literacy practices and as a framework to inform literacy research. 

The propositions in Table 2.1 are intimately connected and overlap in sig- 
nificant ways, and articulate how literacies are embedded in the practices of 
everyday life (de Certeau, 1984}. From this perspective, we might think of school 
as one of the many kinds of practices people do in which literacies play a role. 
What are the pedagogical implications of these propositions? We attempt to make 
some claims in two ways. First, we briefly discuss some implications in the next 
section, followed by a detailed case example of one urban classroom. 
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Table 2.1 Principles of New Literacy Studies 


1. Literacy practices and events are always situated in social, cultural, historical, and 
political relationships and are embedded in structures of power (Barton, 1994; 
Barton and Hamilton, 2012; Cope and Kalantzis, 2000; Street, 1995, 1997). 

2. Being literate involves being communicatively competent across multiple discourse 
communities (Barton, 1994; Gee, 2001, 2007). Literacy practices and events are 
embedded in Discourses (Gee, 2007; Gee et al., 1996] and are integrated into 
people’s everyday lived practices on multiple levels (Gee et al., 1996). 

3. Social inequalities based on race, class, gender, ability, sexual orientation, and so 
on structure access to participation in literacy events and practices (Barton and 
Hamilton, 2012). 

4. Literacy practices involve the social regulation of text, that is who has access to 
them and who can produce them (Barton and Hamilton, 2012: 17; Luke, 1994). 

5. The impact of new information and communication technologies changes the 
nature of literacy and thus what needs to be learned (Kress, 2003, 2010; Lankshear 
and Knobel, 2011). 

6. The changing nature of work also demands a new view of language that Is 
multimodal (Kress, 2010) and more complex than traditional conceptions. The 
notion of multiliteracies emerges (Cope and Kalantzis, 2000). In other words, people 
use different kinds of literacy across domains of life (discourse communities]. 

7. Literacy practices are purposeful and embedded in broader social goals and 
cultural practices (Barton and Hamilton, 1998: 7; Gee, 2001; Street, 1995]. 

8. Literacy practices change, and new ones are frequently acquired through processes 
of informal learning and sense-making (Barton and Hamilton, 1998: 7). 


The propositions discussed in the previous section help us to transform the teaching 
and learning of literacy from the unquestioned school-based concept to one that is 
grounded in authentic practices. If literacies are always situated in social, cultural, 
historical, and political relationships, and are embedded in structures of power, 
then teachers need to get a clear understanding of both their literacy practices and 
the practices of the local community, including those of their students and families. 
Home visits that are conducted without negative assumptions about students may 
be an important research tool for teachers to understand their students’ practices. 
Our case study teacher conducts home visits every summer before school begins 
and gives parents and/or caregivers a survey that asks about the child, the family, 
and the literacy practices of the home and neighborhood, for example. 

In order to facilitate communicative competence across multiple discourse 
communities, children need experiences participating in communities beyond 
their classroom and local community. The school field trip may be one way to 
expose children to different discourse communities; however, typical field trips 
are most often used as extensions of classroom activities (Larson, 2005). We will 
discuss another way to use field trips in the case-study section of this chapter. 

Social regulation of texts based on race, class, gender, ability, sexual orientation, 
and other aspects of identity engenders unequal access to participation in literacy 
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events and practices. Careful teacher self-reflection on both their ideological assump- 
tions and pedagogical practices is key in ensuring that inequities of access and 
participation do not occur. Teacher research has been a fruitful resource. Our case 
study teacher uses strategies that include analyzing videotape of her practice, content 
analysis of student and teacher texts, and professional reading to counteract these 
processes. Chapter Three describes how critical literacy may be an additional frame 
for teachers to use. 

Understanding the purposeful nature of literacy practices and their connec- 
tion to broader social goals and cultural practices means that school texts need 
to have real audiences and real purposes. Teachers need to move beyond literacy 
exercises (Edelsky, 1991) to authentic practices connected to broader social and 
cultural practices, beginning with the practices of their students and local com- 
munities. Students need to be a part of constructing the purposes of the activities 
they are asked to do. Students could identify an issue, local and/or global, and use 
literacy to effect change. For example, during a thematic unit on butterflies (Gatto, 
2001) the students in our case study classroom read about the logging industry's 
destruction of the Monarch butterfly habitats in Mexico. They wrote letters to the 
Mexican government with alternative ideas. 

Given that literacy practices change rapidly, educators need flexibility and 
adaptability. Professional reading in the literacy field may be a valuable resource 
for teachers to be aware of new research and/or emerging practices that ought to 
be taken into account when developing curricula and may help avoid reducing 
literacy practices to school lessons. New Literacy Studies helps us see the process 
and consequences of this pedagogization and provides a valuable lens through 
which to understand the complex processes of teaching and learning literacy in 
new times. 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


There is already a large and growing body of research from an NLS per- 
spective, some of which we described here. In addition, there have been 
meaningful critiques that challenge NLS researchers to connect their ethno- 
graphic work to classrooms more explicitly (Street, 2005). Several key scholars 
are of particular note. 

Colin Lankshear and Michelle Knobel are asking important and innovative 
questions in their current work. An intriguing question they ask is, what's ‘new’ 
in new literacies (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011, 2013)? Their research closely 
examines social media, for example, to understand how these literacy practices 
shape and are shaped by rapidly changing technological innovation (Lankshear 
and Knobel, 2011, 2013). Teacher education in particular has not kept up with 
what may be the implications of ‘new’ literacies on classroom practice. We still 
need to ask, how can New Literacy Studies help us to understand ‘new’ literacies 
in ways that do not reify or pedagogize them, thus taking the meaning out? 
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Research using NLS as a theoretical starting point necessitates an ideological 
definition of literacy (Street, 1995). When we conduct research, we are always 
researching ‘something’ for some purpose. New Literacy Studies describes that 
something in context-specific ways that do not imply universals and that comple- 
ment collaborative research with teachers, students, and community members, 
specifically through ethnography (Heath, 1983). Research on students as ethnog- 
raphers of their own language and culture (Egan-Robertson and Bloome, 1998; 
Elsasser and Irvine, 1985; Irvine and Elsasser, 1988) offers additional resources for 
researching literacies in use from an NLS perspective. 


Classroom Case Study: Lynn Astarito Gatto, ae 
Rochester City School District, USA 


My students understand that learning does not take place just in school; they 
leave my classroom with a passion for experiencing new places and meeting 
new people. (Lynn Gatto) 


This section offers a detailed account of one urban classroom as an example of what 
NLS might look like when used explicitly by the teacher. The data for this description 
are taken from a long-term ethnography in Lynn Gatto’s classroom conducted by 
Larson from 2000 to 2003. We present a brief description of Gatto, followed by an 
outline of her curriculum and pedagogy. We focus specifically on her field-trip prac- 
tices as key events that represent how NLS can foster student learning. 


Context 


Lynn Gatto has taught all grades at the elementary level in the Rochester City 
School District for over 35 years. She has received numerous local and national 
awards, including a 2001 Toyota Tapestry Award and the Presidential Award for 
Excellence in Science and Mathematics Teaching in 1997 She was named the 
2004 New York State Teacher of the Year. She is a national presenter at educational 
and research conferences and has published in teacher journals and in literacy 
research books (Gatto, 2001). She recently completed writing elementary science 
curriculum modules for a national publishing company. In addition to all of this, she 
completed her PhD and is now Director of Elementary Education at the Warner 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development. 

Larson first met Gatto in her graduate education courses. The force of her personal- 
ity and her convictions about teaching were immediately evident. It was not that she 
was particularly vocal in class discussion as much as she was so forceful when they 
talked one on one or with small groups of the other students Gatto knew. She was 
not a ‘typical’ veteran teacher attending graduate school, although she certainly had 
to make the transition from just talking about her classroom to thinking from a more 
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analytic and theoretical frame. It seemed to take a shorter time than most in Larson’s 
experience. Gatto appeared to recognize herself in the theories she was reading. 

The confidence Gatto had in her own teaching took Larson by surprise at first. 
Larson had done a lot of research in the city school district by that point and she 
was starting to lose hope that there was meaningful literacy pedagogy happening 
in the city district. Her research had shown that the deficit model remained a strong 
influence on practice, to the detriment of student learning (Irvine and Larson, 2007; 
Larson, 2003; Larson and Irvine, 1999). Gatto’s enthusiasm and dedication remained 
dominant in all interactions, however, and it became clear that she ‘walked like she 
talked: The examples she talked about and the connections she made to the research 
and theory they were discussing in coursework made sense. 


Physical Environment and Resources 


The first time Larson went to Gatto’s classroom she was immediately impressed by 
the energy Gatto put into her teaching. The physical organization was consistent 
with a practice theory of literacy learning in that the room itself facilitated dynamic 
interaction and texts had authentic purposes. She did not have the ubiquitous 
teacher's desk that tells students the teacher is the authority. She had her own 
desk in the rectangle she made of student desks. Clearly Gatto was in charge 
though. She bellowed out instructions, charging her students to learn. Some might 
think she was hard on the students, but the activities and learning the children were 
doing were grounded in authentic interactions and a profound respect for persons. 

Gatto used the physical space to provide the children with a common environment 
and common experiences for them to think about in relation to their own lives. In 
this classroom, however, learning traveled. The classroom was not the only physical 
space for learning. Field trips enabled students to learn across time and space, and 
to connect their school experiences to life experiences beyond school. In this way, 
Gatto breached the traditional boundaries between home and school, or in and out of 
school, in meaningful ways (Larson, 2005). 

For example, one day when Larson arrived, students were building raised planters — 
for the nursing home at which they volunteer each month — as part of a building unit 
based on simple machines. The nursing home visits were part of a community ser- 
vice activity that lasted over several years. Gatto brought in big pieces of timber and 
the hardware needed to construct the planters that students had designed to make 
it easier for the senior citizens who use wheelchairs to garden. She and her hus- 
band had precut the materials that weekend. The day before students had worked 
on inclines in their unit on simple machines. During one observation of a group of 
students working on their planter, two boys spontaneously made connections to the 
concept of incline. One child, while setting a large leg post onto the cross-beam, 
said, ‘Hey, an incline, smiling to his partner. The partner looked back and said, ‘Yeah, 
cool, and smiled back. Students were working on a project for a real audience and 
with a real purpose (for nursing home residents to use in planting) and were able to 
spontaneously connect the building activity to science content. 
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The Curriculum 


In the present skills-only curriculum environment, it is increasingly difficult for teach- 
ers to design and implement their own curriculum. However, Gatto was undaunted 
in her commitment to teach what she knew was culturally relevant and meaningful 
to her students (Ball, 1995; Ladson-Billings, 1994; Lee, 2001). She continued to 
implement her own curriculum, taking careful account of local, state, and national 
standards, in spite of outside pressures. Through a careful balance of defiance and 
conformity, Gatto carved out her own space, a tactical space (de Certeau, 1984), 
within which meaningful learning occurred (Larson and Gatto, 2004). 

Gatto built on the concept of curriculum as inquiry (Dewey, 1938; Gallas, 1994; 
Liem, 1981; Short et al., 1996; Wells, 1999, 2000) in constructing a classroom where 
students participated in authentic activities. We define authentic activities as those in 
which an answer or goal is not predetermined, one in which the audience and pur- 
pose of the activities are real (cf. Edelsky, 1991; Nystrand, 1997) and co-constructed 
by both teacher and students. Classroom activities are multifaceted and multilayered 
so that a range of complex, goal-directed learning activities (Cole, 1996; Rogoff, 2003) 
occur simultaneously, which themselves inform decisions about curricula, the physi- 
cal environment and the nature of social interaction. Activity goals are initially decided 
by the teacher, and then laminated with children’s goals as the learning progresses. 


Trusting Relationships 


A key part of understanding what NLS looked like in Gatto’s classroom is to unpack 
the nature of the social relations among classroom community members. Gatto 
believed in the primacy of social relationships when planning and implementing her 
curriculum. She constructed a classroom social structure that centered on the con- 
cept of ‘team: Team-building was an explicit goal of Gatto’s overall curriculum and her 
field trips in particular. Gatto planned team-building activities from the beginning of 
school. For example, during the first week of school the class always spends a night 
on an overnight retreat that provides key opportunities for students to learn to care 
for one another. Gatto might surprise them with a midnight hike on camping trips, for 
example, where only she has a flashlight. As a consequence, students need to rely 
on each other in order to navigate the trails safely. Interaction in the classroom tends 
to be much more relaxed and conversational after the first overnight each year. The 
first month of school is spent constructing routines and rituals for equipment and 
materials use so all team members are responsible and feel ownership for the entire 
classroom environment and for the nature of their interactions. In a unique activity, 
the children analyze videotapes of themselves working together to better understand 
how interaction builds relationships and commitment to learning together. 

The team concept facilitates students taking responsibility for their own learning 
and for assuming leadership roles in various activities. The children negotiate rules, 
discipline procedures, and instructional routines in ways that move beyond offering 
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students ‘choice’ Offering choice is often implemented as a simplistic form of a 
‘student-centered’ curriculum that is rooted in behaviorism. It tends to be used to 
write classroom rules that end up looking an awful lot like what the teacher wanted 
in the first place. Simply offering children choice is not necessarily sufficient to trans- 
form social and power relations. However, by shifting responsibility for learning to the 
team, Gatto does more than ‘give’ choice; she asks students to take responsibility for 
co-constructing their own learning and the learning of their classmates and teacher. 

In Gatto’s classroom, interaction is conversational rather than didactic (Gutiérrez, 
1993; Nystrand, 1997) and follows students’ ideas and topics (Gallas, 1994; Liem, 
1981; Rogoff, 1995; Wells, 1999). Gatto relinquishes power as knowledge-holder by 
encouraging a dialogic script (Gatto, 2012; Nystrand, 1997) among classroom com- 
munity members (see Chapter 1 for a discussion of classroom discourse patterns and 
their consequences). Gatto’s use of dialogic script supports the co-construction of 
knowledge and affords space for student-initiated ideas for learning activities, ques- 
tions for investigation, and problems to solve. 


Curriculum Units 


Curriculum activities are centered on a thematic unit that lasts three to four months. 
Gatto selects the themes based on national standards in all content areas (for exam- 
ple, National Council of Teachers of English Standards for English Language Arts) 
and her determination about how best to meet the content requirements of her dis- 
trict while maintaining her commitment to construct authentic, theoretically sound 
literacy learning events. 

The use of thematic units, supported by extensive field trips and culminating pro- 
jects, enables her students to understand how actions, knowledge, language, and 
materials in the world are interrelated (Larson, 2005). Although Gatto initially selects 
the topics, the units scaffold, or assist, complex interactions between students, stu- 
dents and teacher, and students and the community that, in turn, generate student 
questions which feed further curriculum development. 

Complimentary to thematic curricular engagements, the curriculum activities are 
based on four key areas: Math Minds, Investigations Time, Writer's Workshop, and 
Reading Club, all of which are woven together in a science-based curriculum frame. 
A description of the daily schedule may help visualize her curriculum. Each year the 
daily schedule is different depending on the grade and needs of kids and scheduling 
requirements. The following is an example from second grade: 


1. Make a Word: Using words from the unit vocabulary. 

2. Reading Club: Read aloud from various texts that relate to the theme, then 
Silent Sustained Reading as Gatto meets with either individuals or small 
groups. The small groups use either the read aloud text or multiple readers 
based on the theme. 

3. Unit of study activity: Science or social studies hands-on activity — often the 
read aloud or an activity from a previous small group activity leads into this. 
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4. Math Minds: Problem solving relates to theme in some way, facts work uses 
objects from the theme. 

5. Lunch, Recess, and Special Subject: Art, music and gym. 

6. Writer’s Workshop: Three days a week it is based on a writing-process model; the 
other two days a week it is a directed writing activity relating to the unit of study. 

7. Centers: Children are free to choose from centers relating to the theme. 


Gatto uses the lengthy unit plan idea to teach authentic literacy practices in ways 
that do not just reify (for example, reduce to commodities to be taught) literacies 
‘outside’ school. 

The Urban Botanist’s Project conducted in a local park is an example of Gatto’s 
units. The unit began with students reading biographies of three botanists: George 
Washington Carver, the famous African-American botanist; Alice Eastwood, the first 
woman botanist; and Carl Linnaeus, the developer of the classification system for 
plants. The children selected a biography of their own choosing to read. Biography 
groups discussed the aspects of their books that were interesting and determined 
the elements of the biography genre. Finally, they wrote their own biographies. As 
a scaffold for students’ biographies, the children thought about and discussed what 
biographers think about when they write while Gatto read aloud. The children listed 
the kinds of information biographers must need (birthdate, place of birth, where did s/ 
he live, what did s/he do, who were the parents, where did s/he die, how did s/he die, 
what was the person's race, did the person have kids?). 

The project itself involved extended research in Rochester's Ellison Park each month 
so they could observe the trees and document how they changed over the course of 
the seasons. Each student adopted a tree that was visited monthly to document obser- 
vations of tree characteristics, its interactions with the environment, and its changes. 
Each child had a journal where they recorded questions and predictions (a professional 
literacy), described each park trip from their point of view, took notes using field guides 
for identification, logged measurements, illustrated with labels, and drew maps. 

The class produced a guide of the trees and plants using digital pictures of the 
trees and activities they conducted. Small groups worked on various parts of the guide. 
The children used Gatto’s direction for what to look for or do, but then their questions 
became the impetus for further interactions and investigations. They placed the digital 
photographs and descriptions of the common plants found in the park in an information 
kiosk for visitors; the display included a botany map of the park with their trees marked 
off and information about them posted. They produced flyers that visitors could take 
with them and a teacher’s manual. The students realized there were many schools 
within walking distance of the park and that teachers rarely went. They hoped the man- 
ual would promote more field trips to the area. The guide is filled with the children’s 
descriptions of the activities they completed in the park, with a few additional ideas of 
their own. The unit is full of authentic literacy practices that build on both school-based 
learning and on multimodal literacies needed for participation in contemporary society. 

The literacy practices constructed and used in this classroom are authentically 
related to practices in everyday life, including both Gatto’s practices and the prac- 
tices her students bring from home. The physical environment reflects these practices. 
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Students observe and care for animals and organize and use materials in authentic 
ways. The classroom is not a stage where children rehearse for real life. Through 
extensive use of field trips the students gain access to the social and cultural practices 
of ‘real’ life to which they may not otherwise have access. We will focus on Gatto’s field- 
trip practices in more detail in the following section. 


Key Features of Practice 


Gatto’s design and use of field trips is one example of how the curriculum, physical 
environment, and social interaction come together in meaningful literacy learning 
activities. Gatto uses field trips as key curriculum components that teach students 
the literacies required for participation in school, for participation in life outside of 
school and to build social relationships across time and space. Field trips fall into 
three categories: overnight trips, day trips, and ‘regular’ trips typically taken in this 
district (see Table 2.2). 


Table 2.2 Sample of field trips over three years? 


Overnight trips Day trips Typical district trips 
e Camping e Nursing home e Art gallery 
e Zoo - 24 visits e Children’s museum 
e Boston (Ocean Life] e Localarts high e Museum of science 
2 school 

- Farmer’s museum e Local country 

~ Children’s museum e Local college museum 

- Aquarium e Niagara Falls e Neighborhood 

- Seafood restaurant 3 library 

- Aquarium 

- Beach study — Vivarium e Neighborhood bank 
e Kentucky - The falls 

- Videoconferences e Ice skating 


- Funeral home e Local park (scientific 


- Partner classrooms exploration] 


- Family homes ; 
- 12 trips for water- 


quality study and 
botany study 


- Slumber party 

- Western Kentucky 
University 

- Nature reserve 
sleepover 
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All field trips are curriculum based, provide authentic experiences beyond the 
students’ everyday lives, and are explicitly focused on community building across 
contexts (for example, in and out of school). The curriculum facilitates students 
learning the literacy practices of communities, both professional and everyday, 
through participation in complex thematic unit studies and their related field trips.® 

Gatto explicitly states that field trips are not play time; however, students perceive 
field trips as one of the activities that make this classroom ‘fun’ (Larson and Gatto, 
2004). Carl explained it this way when talking about the upcoming three-day field trip 
to the Boston seacoast as part of their ocean unit: 


She teach like a fun projects and we're going to learn science by Boston we're 
gonna go to the aquarium and we're gonna have a little fun. Like we’re gonna 
have a pool party and we’re gonna go to McDonald’s. But | think the best part 
is learning in the aquarium. 


Students connect content learning to field trips although they sometimes do not see 
content traditionally. Jackie wrote in her Boston field-trip journal that, ‘Everything that 
| saw at the Farmer’s Museum was that you can learn history in a fun kind of way to 
look and to have fun with history cause it could be fun: 

Building on students’ experiences in museums, they decided to turn a butterfly 
project into a museum complete with guided tours. Students analyzed literacy prac- 
tices in museums and used these practices in the butterfly museum project. They 
produced signs, invitations, guided ‘scripts; and tour schedules. They invited the 
whole school, parents, and community members. The opening event was docu- 
mented on the local evening news. 


Analysis of a Series of Lessons on a Theme 


Each year, Gatto takes her students on an extended trip that brings together all 
thematic study into a culminating experience. One class trip to Kentucky provides 
a case example of the role of field trips in this classroom.’ This trip was a richly 
engaging long-distance event that took intensive coordination and fund-raising 
on the part of two teachers and their students over time and space using email 
and videoconferences, for example. Called ‘scientific summits, videoconferences 
or ‘cyber trips’ (Larson, 2005) were grounded in academic and scientific language 
and literacy practices. Students presented their research to each other using the 
literacies, discourses, and practices of scientists. Gatto prepared them for air travel 
(Figure 2.1) in the new high-security context in the USA by taking them to the air- 
port to go through security, giving them access to the cultural capital associated 
with air travel (Nespor, 2000). 

This trip enacted the three principles Gatto uses to guide her fields trips by bringing 
together all the units the class studied throughout the year in the curriculum principle. 
The content of the units was reunited as students experienced ideas and practices 
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Figure 2.1 Digital video still: on the plane 


they had studied throughout the year. The second principle of engaging in authentic 
sociocultural practices beyond the students’ lives was enacted as students built rela- 
tionships across time and space with their new friends in Kentucky using multimodal 
textual practices (videoconferences, emails, cards, and letters). To develop these rela- 
tionships, students participated in the videoconferences already mentioned, traveled 
by air to a southern rural community and attended demonstrations in university class- 
rooms (Figure 2.2). The curriculum principle connects to the authenticity principle in 
the scientific activities in which children engaged. 


Figure 2.2 Digital video still: university demonstration 
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The community-building principle was evident in the prolonged interaction 
between Gatto’s students and the Kentucky students during the trip. The slum- 
ber party (Figure 2.3), an overnight at the nature center, and spending the night 
at local family homes all served to build a sense of a team on an adventure. 
Children grew closer over the course of the trip. Gatto’s students shared a com- 
mon meaningful experience they will remember for a long time and developed 
friendships with new community members that were constructed over time and 
in both cyberspace and physical space. 


= 


Figure 2.3 Digital video still: stumber party in Kentucky 


Gatto provided experiences which extended students’ everyday lives by mov- 
ing beyond ‘exposure’ to genuine participation in experiences that gave stu- 
dents access to literacy practices, cultural capital, and discourses of power 
commonly denied them in more traditional classrooms (Larson, 2005). Gatto 
explicitly uses field trips in her curriculum as one tool for students to participate 
in literacies needed for participation in an information economy. For example, 
the cyber ‘scientific summits’ afforded students an opportunity to participate in 
authentic scientific discourse using communicative practices common in aca- 
demic and corporate contexts, giving students access to discourses of power 
that traditionally defined field trips or the textbook-based science curriculum do 
not (Larson, 2005). 


We turn now to our interview with Brian Street, renowned scholar and key figure 
in NLS research. Street has visited Gatto's classroom and thus can give personal 
as well as scholarly insight into her practice. 
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Interview with Brian Street @) 


What aspects of this case study do you feel reflect the main 
tenets of NLS? 


From both my reading of this chapter and my experience in Gatto’s classroom, | am 
struck by the use of multiple literacy practices across community/classroom/new 
environments, each with their own literacy practices. This chapter documents how 
Gatto has made use of NLS as she and her students construct and use multiple 
literacies across contexts. In this context, these practices can be described in terms 
of genres and modes. | am defining genre as a type of formal and informal text such 
as notes, letters, and academic papers. All of these genres (and more) are used 
instructionally in classrooms. A mode is a regularized, organized set of resources 
for meaning-making such as image, gaze (teacher and student), movement, music, 
speech, and writing, among others. What | am interested in understanding from 
an NLS perspective is how genres and modes vary across disciplines, subjects, 
and fields. Teachers also switch between genres within a single class event: the 
teacher and students use switching to negotiate between different literacies, 
although frequently they fail to reflect on them or to mark their presence, leaving 
some children lost as to where they are. Gatto’s class is a wonderful example of a 
teacher who is aware of what is involved in such switching. 

For example, the teacher and students in her class used a variety of visual 
modes to discuss and present ideas such as notes, overheads (for example, note- 
taking, brainstorming, and formal presentations), chalkboard-writing, sign-out 
sheets, and observational notes for science projects. Children discussed biography 
in groups, listed information, and then wrote accounts whilst Gatto read aloud. 
Her instructional practices helped to mark these genre boundaries and scaffold 
children’s understanding of them. At the same time, the switching was fluid and 
constructed socially over time. Gatto, then, assisted her students in ‘taking hold’ of 
literacy by exposing them to variety and difference in meaning-making practices 
and guiding their own possession of specific literacy practices. 


What do you see as the most important contribution NLS can make to 
classroom practice? 


New Literacy Studies can offer a solid framework for building upon what pupils 
bring with them from home and community and we see this in Gatto’s classroom. 
As Hull and Schultz (2002) argue, the major contribution to understanding schooled 
literacy in the past decade has been studies of out-of-school practice. What Gatto 
does here is very like what researchers and teachers have tried to do in Literacies 
across Educational Contexts (Street, 2005) reporting on their similar experiences 
bridging home and school. These researchers extend students literacy repertoires 
via new experiences, thereby moving NLS beyond just romanticizing ‘the local’ at 
the expense of not giving pupils the ‘literacies of power: Gatto helps pupils reflect 
on their home accomplishments, extend them, and learn new literacies through 
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innovative approaches such as the use of field trips to places like Kentucky. An 
NLS framework helps us to understand how Gatto and her students reflect critically 
on uses and meanings of literacy, and use the class as a platform for reflection not 
just for delivery. 


What ideas do you have to help the educational community understand the 
foundations of NLS? 


| use NLS to help teachers and researchers understand the importance of reflecting 
on our own assumptions and problematizing what we might otherwise take for 
granted (for example, dominant views of the great divide regarding the role of 
literacy in society). Understanding literacy as ideological can help teachers unpack 
their assumptions regarding schooled literacy versus other literacies, and regarding 
pedagogy and how people learn literacies. In other words, to understand the use 
and meaning of schooled literacy, those interested in ethnographic approaches 
have to not just reject it but redefine it. To do this, teachers need to describe their 
own practices and put into perspective what schooling cherishes in terms of literacy 
and why. The purpose is to relate our own practices to (a) children’s out-of-school 
literacies and (b) classroom literacies and the role of pedagogy and learning. 


What are the implications of NLS for literacy research in the contemporary 
context? 


New Literacy Studies addresses the need to re-frame theory and methodology 
through the use of an ethnographic perspective to view variation in the communi- 
cative practices required in contemporary society. This does require a break with the 
dominant tendency at present to emphasize ‘skills-based; centralized, packaged, 
and scripted programs, and instead to research examples of ways in which teachers 
build upon the actual uses and meanings of literacy our pupils engage with and on 
their meaning-making and creative potential. 


Conclusion 


We have shown that in a classroom based on NLS principles, students do not 
understand literacy learning to be restricted to any one place or time but, 
rather, that it occurs in everyday activities in multiple contexts and at different 
times. The variation in learning spaces Gatto's students experienced provided 
rich opportunities for full participation in both everyday community activities 
and school-based learning events. As a result, the division between ‘inside’ and 
‘outside’ is blurred as learning occurs across time and space (Leander, 2001). In 
addition, students develop an expanded understanding of what it means to learn 
literacy across local and more global contexts as they move between cultures and 
communities (Luke, 2003). 
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New Literacy Studies emphasizes literacy as a more complex social practice 
than traditional pedagogy, curricula, and assessments address. As Street (1997, 
1999, 2005) has argued, curricula, and assessment that reduce literacy to sim- 
ple, mechanistic skills fail to recognize, or use meaningfully, the richly complex 
literacy practices of teachers and students in everyday life. In order for students 
to learn and contribute to the richness and complexity of literacy practices in 
contemporary society, we need literacy curricula and assessment that reflect that 
richness and complexity. New Literacy Studies offers a rich lens within which to 
develop, implement, and research just such practices. 

In this chapter, we discussed the roots of NLS and presented a set of proposi- 
tions that form the foundation of this field of study. We grounded the theories in 
a case study of veteran urban teacher Lynn Gatto, and Brian Street then offered 
his insight into Gatto's practice based on his research and his visit to her class- 
room. In the following chapter, we present critical literacy as the next area to be 
examined. 


Notes 


1. See Hull and Schultz (2002) and Lankshear and Knobel (2003) for discussion of the his- 
tory of NLS. 

2. The following section is adapted from Larson (2005). 

3. Only the nursing-home trips are not based on one of Gatto’s thematic units. The goal 
for nursing-home trips focuses on community membership in general and on helping 
students understand how they can serve the community through service to others in par- 
ticular. Through sustained interaction with residents and staff, students gain experiential 
knowledge of the discourses of aging and community service. 


Further Reading 


Barton, D. and Hamilton, M. (2012) Local Literacies: Reading and Writing in One Community 
(2nd edn). London: Routledge. 
Prinsloo, M. and Baynham, M. (eds) (2013) Literacy Studies, Volumes I-V. London: Sage. 
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In this chapter, we provide an overview of the concept of critical literacy 
and outline how it can inform classroom practice. This is no simple task, 
because there is no singular, normative version of critical literacy. Rather, 
it is a concept that has been shaped by various theoretical paradigms over 
the years and formulated in practice in ways that are deeply contextualized 
and specifically situated. This means that providing a historical overview 
of its development is well nigh impossible. Nevertheless, we will, in this 
introductory section, trace critical literacy’s origins in critical theory and 
pedagogy, and offer a brief review of other theoretical influences on its 
development. 


Historical Ground 


The concept of critical literacy, although rooted in the tenets of critical theory pro- 
pounded by the Frankfurt school at the beginning of the twentieth century, came 
to the fore with the work of Paulo Freire mid-century. In 1946, Freire became 
the Director of the Pernambuco Department of Education and Culture in Brazil, 
where he developed educational programs for adult workers. Freire formulated a 
successful literacy campaign in the early 1960s in which hundreds of sugarcane 
workers took part in a literacy program that incorporated critical pedagogy. Based 
on critical social theory, critical pedagogy locates schooling in political contexts 
and constantly challenges teachers and researchers to uncover implicit oppres- 
sions (such as inequities based on ‘race’, class, gender, sexual orientation, and 
other aspects of identity). Freire explains that his program was rooted in a model 
that fostered student creativity as well as empowerment: 


From the beginning, we rejected ... a purely mechanistic literacy program and con- 
sidered the problem of teaching adults how to read in relation to the awakening of 
their consciousness ... We wanted a literacy program which would be an introduc- 
tion to the democratization of culture, a program with human beings as its subjects 
rather than as patient recipients, a program which itself would be an act of creation, 
capable of releasing other creative acts, one in which students would develop the 
impatience and vivacity which characterize search and invention. (1972: 43) 
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This model was to be extended throughout Brazil until the military coup of 1964 
precipitated Freire’s exile from Brazil and the extension of his work to other coun- 
tries in South America, in particular Cuba. 

Freire's pedagogy was based on a number of key concepts. First, literacy 
education should be concerned with raising the conscientizacdo, or critical con- 
sciousness, of learners. Perhaps one of the most well known of Freire's tenets is 
that, ‘Reading does not consist merely of decoding the written word of language; 
rather, it is preceded by and intertwined with knowledge of the world’ (Freire 
and Macedo, 1987: 29), commonly described as reading the word and the world. 
Literacy, therefore, is primarily concerned with the relationship between ideology 
and political consciousness. Second, Freire propounded that dialogue was at the 
heart of learning and that teachers and students should participate in dialogic dis- 
course if meaningful learning was to occur (Shor and Freire, 1987). In this model, 
students and teachers are partners in the learning process, rather than participat- 
ing in hierarchical models of power. Third, Freire argued that teaching should 
recognize students’ prior knowledge and exhorted educators to avoid ‘banking’ 
models of education, ‘a process of teaching in which the teacher fills the suppos- 
edly empty heads of learners with his or her words’ (Freire and Macedo, 1987: 34). 

Although Freire’s work has been central to the development of critical literacy, 
there has been critique of his model of literacy. For example, Street suggested that 
Freire’s conception of literacy was based on assumptions about the link between 
cognition and literacy and that Freire’s model had ‘not entirely shrugged off the 
assumptions of the “autonomous” model’ (Street, 1984: 14}. In addition, there 
were questions relating to the notion of empowerment, given that it is rooted in 
modernist assumptions about power and the ability of educators to ‘liberate’ a 
particular group of learners. Challenging the assumption that empowerment is 
unidirectional is a key criticism of critical pedagogy, a concept that, as we have 
seen, was related to the work of critical educators such as Freire and developed 
by theorists who drew from Marxism and the Frankfurt school in their critique of 
normative schooling, for example Giroux (1988) and Shor (1992, 1996).’ 

Critical literacy has enjoyed prominence in a number of countries in which it has 
been related to issues of struggle and liberation. In particular, it has a long tradition in 
adult education in South American countries, such as Nicaragua and Cuba, and has 
also been a key concern of South African educators who linked it to the struggle against 
apartheid (Janks, 2000, 2009). However, the development of critical literacy within 
the school system, rather than adult educational programs, has been most marked in 
Australia, the United Kingdom, and the United States to date (see Luke, 2012). 


Implications for Classrooms 
Peter Freebody's and Allan Luke's work in the field of critical literacy has 


been highly influential in informing classroom practice (Freebody and Luke, 
2003; Luke and Freebody, 1997a, 1999). In 1990, they proposed a four-resource 
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model for reading which has been widely cited and adapted in various ways in 
educational sites (Freebody and Luke, 1990). In this model, they proposed that 
there were four key roles for the reader: as code breaker (relating to decoding/ 
encoding competence); meaning maker (focusing on reader response); text user 
(pragmatic competence); and text critic (critical response). However, revisiting this 
model in the late 1990s, Freebody and Luke were keen to point out that their 
original model, like all normative models, was historically situated and needed 
to be revised to take into account the developments in theoretical and empirical 
understandings of literacy. 

In their revised model, they suggested that the following principles related to 
practices rather than reader roles, the latter concept being more appropriate to 
psychological, individualized formulations of reading. They suggested that critical 
readers and writers needed to: 


e Break the code of texts: recognizing and using the fundamental features and architec- 
ture of written texts, including alphabet, sounds in words, spelling, conventions, and 
patterns of sentence structure and text. 

e Participate in the meanings of text: understanding and composing meaningful written, 
visual, and spoken texts from within the meaning systems of particular cultures, insti- 
tutions, families, communities, nation-states, and so forth. 

e Use texts functionally: traversing the social relations around texts; knowing about and 
acting on the different cultural and social functions that various texts perform both 
inside and outside school and knowing that these functions shape the way texts are 
structured, their tone, their degree of formality, and their sequence of components. 

e Critically analyze and transform texts: understanding and acting on the knowledge 
that texts are not neutral, that they represent particular views and silence other points 
of view, influence people’s ideas; and that their designs and discourses can be cri- 
tiqued and redesigned, in novel and hybrid ways. (Luke and Freebody, 1999). 


This model has not been without critique. For example, Lankshear and Knobel 
(2004) suggest that it is inappropriate for textual practices that are rooted in contem- 
porary, multimodal communicative practices. They argue that in textual practices 
related to new technologies, the roles of text participant and text user are often 
indistinguishable and that Freebody and Luke's model is primarily aimed at a nor- 
mative concept of schooled literacy practices rather than the complex, everyday 
practices of the digitized world. We would argue, however, that Lankshear and 
Knobel's (2004) alternative analysis of roles related to literacy practices embedded 
in digital technologies (text designer; text bricoleur; text mediator; and text jammer) 
emphasizes text production rather than text analysis and, whilst in many activities 
these practices are indistinguishable, in some they are not. Nevertheless, the mod- 
els offered by Freebody and Luke (2003) and Lankshear and Knobel (2004) both 
speak to the complexities of contemporary practices in which children and young 
people are text producers and analysts in both schooled and out-of-school contexts. 
The challenge is to embed these models effectively into teacher education in order 
to ensure that critical literacy as a theoretical tool can be translated into practice. 
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Given the range and diversity of various models of critical literacy, work that 
has striven to identify key underlying concepts has been valuable in drawing 
out some of the consequences of the different models. For example, Janks (2000, 
2009) suggests that diverse models of critical literacy are conceptually different 
in relation to their emphasis on one of four aspects: domination, access, diver- 
sity, and design. Domination models operate on the assumption that language 
and other symbolic forms reproduce social inequalities and that critical language 
awareness (CLA) can enable the deconstruction of power within texts. Access 
issues are also central because of questions about how learners can access domi- 
nant models without sacrificing their own literacy practices and histories. Of 
course, this was a question that haunted genre theorists for many years (Cope 
and Kalantzis, 1993) and is central to issues of critical pedagogy. Janks points 
out that diversity, whilst providing opportunities for productive power, is often 
beset with the consequences of relations of dominance. The fourth aspect she 
emphasizes, design, recognizes the importance of production for transformation 
and reconstruction. Janks suggests that these four aspects, domination, access, 
diversity, and design, are interdependent: 


Any one of domination, diversity, access or design without the others creates a 
problematic imbalance. Genre theory without creativity runs the risk of reifying 
existing genres; deconstruction without reconstruction or design reduces human 
agency; diversity without access ghettoizes students. Domination without dif- 
ference and diversity loses the ruptures that produce contestation and change. 
(2000: 178-9) 


Critical literacy has also been influenced by work in the fields of feminism, 
racism, and queer theory. There has been extensive work on ways in which 
normative models of literacy serve to position women in subjugated roles (Brady 
and Hernandez, 1993; Rockhill, 1993; Guzetti et al., 2013). In addition, post- 
structuralist feminist theorists have provided a thorough critique of critical ped- 
agogy that, they claim, has often positioned learners rather passively in relation 
to the supposedly more knowledgeable and ‘liberating’ teachers (Gore, 1992, 
1993; Luke and Gore, 1992). This seam of work has informed more recent delib- 
erations on the nature of critical literacy and the need to ensure that the critical 
knowledge and skills learners bring to the site of learning are recognized (Taber 
et al., 2013). In addition to post-structuralist feminism, literacy theory rooted 
in anti-racist and postcolonial traditions is important to the critical literacy par- 
adigm. For example, the work of Shuaib Meacham in the USA has illuminated 
fundamental issues in relation to the literacy practices of African-Americans. He 
has demonstrated how textual practices rooted in slavery are embedded in hip 
hop as a cultural form and illustrates how many rap lyrics provide a strong crit- 
ical counter to hegemonic constructions of power in a racist society (Meacham, 
2003). In more recent work, Meacham and colleagues have used a critical liter- 
acy approach to examine the relationship between rap and commerce (Meacham 
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et al., 2013). Other theoretical traditions that focus on specific aspects of life 
on the margins also inform critical literacy theory. Queer theorists suggest that 
heteronormative models permeate constructions of the literacy curriculum and 
ensure that literacy practices reflecting queer concerns are marginalized and 
othered (Vicars, 2013). Some of the theorists referred to above would not nec- 
essarily locate their work within the critical literacy paradigm, yet it is clear 
their work is both informed by critical literacy theory and, in turn, shapes the 
discourse in important ways. 

In analyzing the application of critical literacy to classroom practice, Rogers 
and Wetzel (2013) suggest that there are three dominant traditions within criti- 
cal literacy: genre approaches, multiple literacy approaches, and social justice 
approaches. In terms of the genre approach, texts are examined in terms of the 
way in which power is embedded within them. Work in this area can be located 
within a tradition originating in the work of Halliday (1994) and Fairclough 
(2001) and identifies how features of language work to position the subject and 
reader. Examples of studies in this area include Bourke (2008) and Taber et al. 
(2013), in which children interrogate texts in order to examine issues of power 
and identity. In the second approach, there has been a recognition that commu- 
nication occurs across a range of modes (see Chapter 5) and scholars who have 
conducted studies in this area have sought to identify how pupils’ out-of-school 
multimodal practices can be embedded within the classroom in order to promote 
critical engagement in the literacy curriculum (see Dyson, 2013; Johnson and 
Vasudevan, 2012; Silvers et al., 2010; Vasquez and Felderman, 2013; Vasudevan 
and DeJaynes, 2013). The third approach outlined by Rogers and Wetzel (2013) 
is a social justice approach, which aims to ensure action is taken in relation 
to issues identified by teachers and pupils as significant, such as the work by 
Comber and colleagues on the engagement of children in reflecting on environ- 
mental and sustainability issues in local spaces (Comber et al., 2006). Across all 
of these approaches, three distinct pedagogical strategies can be used, as iden- 
tified by Comber (2013): recognising and drawing on children's own analytic 
resources; analysing texts; and introducing children to new discursive resources 
for text analysis and production. 

The various models outlined in this chapter are all underpinned by the prin- 
ciple that critical literacy is ‘an evolving repertoire of practices of analysis and 
interrogation which move between the micro features of texts and the macro con- 
ditions of institutions, focusing upon how relations of power work through these 
practices’ (Comber, 2013: 356). However, from the work reviewed so far, other 
tenets also emerge as particularly important to a critical approach to literacy edu- 
cation. These are summarized in Table 3.1. 

Although the field of critical literacy is extensive and there are many exam- 
ples of practice that draw on these key tenets, there are relatively few accounts 
of critical literacy in primary classrooms. Comber (2013) has argued that work 
undertaken since the 1980s, which critiqued normalizing discourses in early 
childhood, has shifted the ground for critical literacy theorists and teachers, and 
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Table 3.1 Key tenets of critical literacy 


1. Literacy is not a neutral technology, it is always ideologically situated. It is shaped 
by power and, in turns, shapes subjects and discourses (Comber, 2013; Freebody 
and Luke, 1990; Luke, 2012). 

2. Learners are differently positioned in relation to access to dominant literacy 
discourses through aspects such as ‘race’, class, culture, gender, language, sexual 
orientation, and physical abilities (Meacham, 2003; Vicars, 2013). 

3. Critical literacy practices can foster political awareness and social change (Comber 
et al., 2006; Freebody and Luke, 1990; Freire and Macedo, 1987). 

4. Critical literacy involves any or all of the following: having a critical perspective on 
language and literacy itself, on particular texts and/or on wider social practices 
(Lankshear et al., 1997; Rogers and Wetzel, 2013). 

5. Learners’ own cultural and semiotic resources should be utilized within 
classrooms and their critical stances towards these resources recognized and 
extended (Comber, 2013; Comber and Simpson, 2001; Dyson, 2013; Vasquez, 
2014). 

6. Text design and production can provide opportunities for critique and potential 
transformation of discourses of power (Janks, 2009; Vasquez, 2014). 


there have been subsequent developments in relation to the application of key 
tenets of critical literacy in primary schools. We present some of this work below 
as examples of research studies that have explored aspects of critical literacy in 
early childhood. 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


Anne Haas Dyson’s research has illuminated, in fine detail, how young children 
recontextualize the stuff of home and community in school settings (1993, 1997, 
2009, 2013). Recontextualization involves transforming and reshaping cultural 
material across semiotic modes and social practices and, in Dyson's studies, 
it is clear that the children experienced discursive shifts as they transferred 
material across boundaries. As Dyson suggests: ‘when children translated cul- 
tural material ... across the boundaries of different practices involving different 
semiotic technologies, they could be stopped short, as the textual and concep- 
tual knowledge embedded in their everyday and playful practices was disrupted 
and brought into reflective awareness’ (2002: 93). The children encounter semi- 
otic, social, and ideological tensions as they move material from one context to 
another. In Dyson's studies, questions of ‘raced’, classed, and gendered iden- 
tities permeated children’s social engagement in classroom literacy practices 
and this work raised ideological tensions and reflections. This enabled skillful 
teachers to draw out important concepts such as racism and sexism for careful 
deliberation by these children in elementary grades. As Comber notes, ‘While 
[Dyson] doesn't name her work as part of a critical literacy tradition, the ques- 
tions she explores are at the heart of a social justice project in early literacy 
education’ (2003: 359). 
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Barbara Comber's own work has been highly influential in raising aware- 
ness of critical literacy in early childhood and primary traditions (2003, 2013). 
From her extensive research across a range of contexts, she has suggested 
that critical literacy involves a number of key principles and repertoires for 
practice: 


e engaging with local realities; 

e researching and analyzing language—power relationships, practices and effects; 
e mobilizing students’ knowledge and practices; 

e (re)designing texts with political and social intent and real-world use; 

e subverting taken-for-granted ‘school’ texts; 

e focusing on students’ use of local cultural texts; 

e examining how power is exercised and by whom. (Comber, 2003: 276) 


Comber has conducted research within classrooms that has involved children 
becoming engaged in environmental issues within their own neighborhood 
(Comber, 2001b; Comber et al., 2007) and emphasizes the localized nature of 
much critical literacy practice. However, critical literacy can involve analysis 
of globalized narratives as well as local ones and, indeed, explore notions of 
‘glocalization’ (Kraidy, 1999) as they play out in local contexts. Important in this 
work is the emphasis on children as critical agents who bring to the classroom 
a wealth of critical insights on their world and who do not need to acquire a set 
of print-based literacy skills and knowledge before they can engage in critical 
literacy practices. 

This is also the theme of the work of Souto-Manning. Inspired by the early 
work of Comber and Vasquez, Souto-Manning (2009, 2010, 2013) has undertaken 
studies in racially and linguistically diverse classrooms in which she has demon- 
strated how successfully young children can engage in critical inquiry in which 
they question representations of social identities and power in a range of texts. 
Aukerman (2012) suggests that this can be done through a process of dialogic 
engagement in which young children reflect on multiple reading positions that 
might be taken in relation to a specific text. Similarly, Labadie et al. (2012) use 
a literature-based approach to engaging young children in asking critical ques- 
tions with regard to human and civil rights. These researchers draw primarily 
on discourse analysis and action research in their exploration of the potential of 
young learners to examine critically aspects of identity, power, and multimodal 
communication. 

In the following case study, we draw on the experiences of Vivian Vasquez 
to illuminate how the key tenets of critical literacy can be integrated into the 
curriculum and pedagogy of a primary classroom. Although Vasquez has now 
moved into higher education, she spent many years as an elementary teacher in 
Canada and has documented some of the innovative and exciting work she devel- 
oped there in a number of publications (2001, 2004a, 2004b, 2013, 2014). In this 
chapter, we outline aspects of Vasquez’s work undertaken in a pre-school center 
in Canada. 
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Classroom Case Study: Vivian Vasquez, i, | 
Washington, DC, USA 


Vasquez, in a teaching career that spanned 14 years before she moved into teacher 
education at American University in Washington, taught children aged between 
three and nine at various stages of her career. While teaching in an elementary 
school in Canada, prior to becoming involved in teacher education, Vasquez repre- 
sented the pre-school to third-grade teachers in the role of division chair for many 
years. In this capacity, she attempted to provide opportunities for colleagues to par- 
ticipate in discussions on various aspects of teaching and learning, and informal 
professional development events that took place on a voluntary basis after school 
hours. During this period, she also undertook a number of specialist qualifications 
in primary education, special education, and reading. 

As with the other teachers whose work is featured in this book, Vasquez also 
undertook a Master’s qualification. She studied for hers at Mount Saint Vincent 
University in Nova Scotia, Canada. This course offered participants the oppor- 
tunity to undertake courses in other countries, such as Australia and England. 
Vasquez attended a course in Australia, at which time she met Barbara Comber 
and her colleagues, who were active in critical literacy research. Meeting 
Comber was a turning point in her career, as Vasquez became excited about the 
prospect of introducing these approaches in her Canadian classroom and, on 
her return, began to develop a range of critical literacy projects. She began writ- 
ing and presenting locally, nationally, and internationally. Eventually, Vasquez 
undertook doctoral studies at Indiana University, Bloomington, where she com- 
pleted a dissertation on negotiating critical literacies with young children while 
working with Jerome C. Harste, who at the time had also been exploring pos- 
sibilities for critical literacy in school settings. 

Vasquez is currently a Professor at American University in Washington, DC, 
where she continues to make her work accessible to a broad audience through 
various publications and through her website (www.vivianvasquez.com). She con- 
tinues to work on critical literacy projects with local kindergarten and elementary 
teachers in the DC area. She also ensures that a critical approach is taken to lit- 
eracy practices in the university sessions she teaches. In the following section, we 
outline the approaches Vasquez took to critical literacy in her elementary classes. 
The description of the classroom that follows is presented differently than the other 
classroom case examples in this book. Because neither of us conducted research 
in Vasquez’s classroom, we asked her to describe her practice herself. It is, there- 
fore, her words we use here and we have adapted the format slightly, which involved 
changing the account to third person in places, in order to achieve consistency with 
the case studies presented in other chapters. 


Context 


The school which features in this case study is located in a very diverse, multi-ethnic, 
middle-class community just outside Metropolitan Toronto in Ontario, Canada. Although 
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the socioeconomic context has been designated ‘middle-class; this was not straight- 
forward. Within this area, there were homes occupied by more than one family. The 
classroom described in this account has featured in Vasquez’s illuminating account 
of her critical literacy approach, Negotiating Critical Literacies with Young Children 
(Vasquez, 2004a and Vasquez, 2014). It was a half-day pre-school class that met from 
8.45 a.m. to 11.15 a.m. 


Physical Environment and Resources 


Because the curriculum was constantly being renewed and developed as a result of 
Vasquez’s commitment to a critical literacy approach, Vasquez had to ensure that 
the physical space of the classroom was flexible enough to incorporate changes 
and provide room for innovation and improvisation. Vasquez collected together a 
wide range of rich resources such as videos, news articles, music, books, every- 
day texts, art posters, and websites. Vasquez also identified and brought into the 
classroom the materials needed to support the study of the different issues that 
interested the class. This necessitated keen observation as a teacher, as she had 
to be alert to the themes that were surfacing in classroom and playground talk, 
reading practices, and daily classroom activities, and then support them as nec- 
essary with the provision of resources. Vasquez felt that this observation was an 
important feature of her practice, as it enabled her to build on children’s interests in 
important and reflective ways. 

The classroom was organized into different areas, such as an open area for 
class meetings, an art area, and a library. Vasquez’s aim was to offer an envi- 
ronment that promoted children’s autonomy and provided them with a rich range 
of multimedia resources to inform their work. The classroom provided spaces for 
small-group and large-group work, and chairs and a sofa were scattered around the 
room. Vasquez felt that it was important that children could access the resources 
they needed when they wanted, and organize themselves in ways that met their 
needs at the time, so that she could work intensively with children. Vasquez did not 
have a teacher’s desk, but spent her time circulating the classroom, working with 
individuals and groups. She states: 


| suppose one way to describe my classroom would be to say that it was not 
typical of pre-school or kindergarten classrooms. For instance | didn’t have a 
calendar set up, nor did | have posted alphabet cards or word walls. Instead, 
my classroom made use of a calendar like one you might have in the kitchen 
at home and loads of print materials pertaining to our inquiries. My students 
thrived in this environment, they wrote stories like any other primary school 
child but they also learned to create things like petitions and surveys, which 
were tools they used to do their social justice work. 


This carefully constructed environment offered children physical, social, emotional, 
and cognitive spaces in which to engage in their critical projects and, in this model, 
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(Continued) 


the teacher also had space, space to become a co-researcher and participant in 
collaborative activities. 


The Curriculum 


Because of her educational philosophy, Vasquez felt that any curriculum had to 
emerge in an organic way from the cultural and social practices in which both stu- 
dents and teachers engaged: 


First let me say that | believe a critical literacy curriculum needs to be lived 
and that whatever form it takes should arise from the social and political con- 
ditions that unfold in communities in which we live. So it could begin locally 
and move to more global issues and spaces or it could begin from a global 
perspective as world events and topics are reflected in the sociopolitical 
issues that unfold in a community. Given this take on critical literacy, | don’t 
believe it can be traditionally taught. In other words, as teachers, attempting 
to work through a Critical literacy perspective, | believe we need to incor- 
porate a critical stance in our everyday lives in order to find ways to help 
children understand and analyze the social and political issues around them. 


Vasquez drew from the work of Luke and Freebody (1997a and 1997b), Janks 
(2000) and Comber (2001a) in the development of a theoretical framework for her 
practice. She also incorporated postmodernist and feminist theory, as well as being 
influenced by the work of Bakhtin and Foucault. This dynamic and challenging mix 
spurred her on to develop ways of working that transgressed normative models. For 
example, she insisted that the curriculum was, in fact, negotiated between her and 
the students, and not imposed by external constraints: 


Working from a critical perspective, my desire was to construct spaces where 
social justice issues could be raised and a critical curriculum negotiated with 
my students. A critical literacy framework helped me to take up issues of 
social justice and equity with my students. Negotiation and contestation were 
a central part of our discussions rather than a more familiar process of dis- 
covering ‘the’ best way. ! envisioned learning as a process of adjusting and 
reconstructing what we knew rather than of accumulating information. In our 
classroom, the focus was on using the issues from the social lives of children 
to construct and sustain a critical curriculum. The children and | researched 
our world together and produced data together in the form of an audit trail 
which was displayed on a bulletin board covered with artifacts of learning 
such as photographs, letters, book covers, and transcripts of conversations. 
We used this audit trail as a tool for generating and circulating meaning. Posting 
artifacts that represented the work we were doing was a way for us to retrace 
our thinking. Retracing thinking involves theorizing. As my students and | 
began constructing the audit trail, | thought about using it as a tool for critical 
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conversation with them. It seemed to me that making theoretical connections 
visible using artifacts might enable my students to revisit, reread, analyze, and 
re-imagine possibilities for living a critically literate life. | also imagined that 
the audit trail could be a tool for building curriculum. 


The audit trail was a central aspect of Vasquez’s pedagogy. The children and 
Vasquez covered the classroom wall with their trails, known to the children as the 
‘Learning Wall’ because they knew it was central to their learning. This wall became 
filled with artifacts and images that were embedded in classroom discourse and 
learning activities. It included photographs, book covers, posters, newspaper clip- 
pings, magazine advertisements, transcripts of conversations, a stuffed toy, and 
Internet printouts. These artifacts and images provided a means of articulating the 
learning journeys undertaken by the class, as they consisted of items that had 
been crucial to critical classroom conversations, as well as documenting resistant 
practices and providing an account of the way in which the children and Vasquez 
demonstrated agency within the community. This agency enabled children to chal- 
lenge established practices and explore issues that were relevant to their lives; to 
take control of their own learning in this way was a powerful process that involved 
co-constructing a curriculum, rather than being the passive recipients of a prepack- 
aged one. The ‘Learning Wall’ offered, therefore, a way to record the co-constructed 
curriculum, as well as provide a means to visually represent how various projects 
and issues connected as one way to continually develop a meaningful curriculum. 

During the school year, children would refer to the audit trail, discussing and 
reflecting on various images and artifacts. The wall eventually reflected the class's 
interest in a range of issues such as gender, the environment, fairness, the media, 
and power and control. Over the course of the school year, these issues were revis- 
ited and extended. Thus the curriculum became a living, breathing embodiment of 
the children’s (and Vasquez’s) issues and concerns, rather than a construction that 
was beyond the control of the classroom participants. As Vasquez notes: 


My experience working with teachers attempting to engage in critical literacy 
shows me that in many cases, social issues are treated as variables to be 
added to the existing curriculum. This is done rather than using the issues 
to build curriculum because these issues are associated with cynicism and 
unpleasurable work. However, critical literacy does not necessarily involve 
taking a negative stance, rather it means looking at an issue or topic in dif- 
ferent ways, analyzing it and hopefully being able to suggest possibilities for 
change or improvement. Often issues of social justice and equity seem to be 
looked upon as heavy-handed issues. The conversations that we had and the 
actions we took, although often serious, were very pleasurable. We enjoyed 
our work because the topics that we dealt with were socially significant to us. 


In my experience the extent to which | was able to negotiate spaces to 
engage in critical literacy practices was related to the extent to which | had 
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understood possibilities for engaging in critical literacies. The understanding or 
conceptualization that | am referring to is not about beliefs held in my head. 
The conceptualization | am referring to has to do with the extent to which | 
was able to act on my beliefs. In essence to ‘do critical literacy theory: As my 
conceptualization of critical literacies changed, | was able to create different 
spaces for it in the curriculum, which led to further opportunities to deepen 
my understanding that in turn led to the creation of even more curricular 
spaces. The relationship between conceptualization and negotiating spaces 
is therefore a recursive process. 


The process that Vasquez describes here is an important one in the development 
of any critical literacy approach. As we outlined in Chapter 1 of this book, teachers’ 
classroom practices are the result of a complex dynamic between theory and prac- 
tice, each one informing the other. Critical literacy theories impacted on Vasquez’s 
approaches to teaching, but the effects of these approaches and the issues raised 
in practice also affected the theories and Vasquez’s understanding of them. 

Some readers may wonder how Vasquez was able to develop a negotiated cur- 
riculum within an education system that had specific requirements. She notes that: 


While my students and | negotiated a critical literacy curriculum, we were 
not free from curricular mandates and the threat of standardized testing. Our 
School Board dictated specific programs to follow. As the classroom teacher, | 
made sure that | understood what was expected of me through the mandated 
curriculum in order to demonstrate to parents, colleagues, and administrators 
that our negotiated curriculum surpassed the required curriculum. | did this 
as a way of creating as much space as | could to engage in the literacy work 
that I felt would offer my students more opportunities for contributing to social 
change and that would give them access to more powerful literacies (that 
is, literacies that could make a difference in their lives, for example, as young 
people, females, or under-represented minorities). 


As we discuss in Chapter Six, it is possible to comply with mandated curricula and 
meet those narrow requirements whilst, at the same time, moving beyond them. 
Vasquez realizes the importance of ensuring that the children acquire the skills, 
knowledge, and understanding that will provide them with academic capital, but is 
also clear that this does not need to be achieved through a narrow focus on skills. 
The latter approach, although ostensibly claiming to offer marginalized groups 
access to schooled literacy, simply narrows their options further and creates an 
impoverished educational diet. 


Key Features of Practice 


Vasquez developed a number of specific approaches to the task of engaging chil- 
dren in critical reflection. One of the strategies she used was that of a daily ‘class 
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meeting: These were meetings in which individual and small groups of children 
presented a range of topics and issues for discussion. Vasquez notes that: 


My intent was to be a participant in the meeting as opposed to being the 
person in charge or the chair of the meeting, without implying that | was 
an innocent or neutral participant. One of the concerns | had regarding 
child-centered pedagogies is the attitude embedded in commonly heard 
statements such as ‘I had nothing to do with it’ (curriculum), or ‘It was all their 
idea; as though the teacher's ideologies or beliefs never played a part in 
what came to be curriculum. The bottom line is children participate based on 
the discourses, the ways of being, that have been made available for them, 
many of these having been introduced at school. 


A child volunteer chaired these meetings. Children volunteered after agreeing 
on the chairperson’s responsibilities and a rotation was developed for chairing. 
Vasquez found that the majority of the children wished to chair. The chairperson 
would chair the meetings for a period of a week, and this role enabled children to 
make decisions and have enhanced status in the group for a while. 

Obviously, the agenda for this daily meeting was of crucial importance in ena- 
bling the children’s issues and interests to be played out. Vasquez describes how 
the agenda was set: 


Each class meeting was based on a meeting agenda that was developed 
at the start of every morning by the meeting chairperson. The agenda was 
created after signing in for attendance and checking to see what their job 
responsibilities were for the day. The individual whose job it was to be chair 
for the meeting moved about the room asking for ‘items’ to be included in 
the meeting agenda. Items were topics, issues, questions, discoveries, and 
inquiries that children had. These items were then listed on a poster board 
and propped up on a chart stand. Sometimes the children dictated their 
agenda items. Other times, the children took on this job for themselves either 
writing using conventional or approximated spelling or drawing. Once all 
agenda items had been recorded in some way, the meeting began. Mostly 
this happened during the first 15 minutes of class. Often, children met me 
in the schoolyard sharing the issues they were interested in raising during 
class meetings. Even some of the parents showed interest and spoke with 
me of having had conversations with their children while getting ready for 
school, regarding the issues/topics that their child was thinking about 
proposing for the meeting agenda. 


The meeting agenda thus became a plan for the day that was shared by all. 
Vasquez also kept detailed notes of the day in a separate binder, which could be 
used by substitute/supply teachers when she was away from the classroom. During 
the year, this daily planning changed in that, during the class meeting, children 
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would construct a plan for the current day, but would also consult the agenda from 
the previous day in order to promote continuity. Vasquez had noticed that children 
would often try to find the previous day’s agenda when setting the agenda for the 
day and so, building on this observation, she made it easier for them to refer to 
previous work. Vasquez also noticed the children referring to items and artifacts on 
the audit trail as they planned for the day, which indicated how they were integrating 
their learning in meaningful ways. 

As the class meeting progressed, Vasquez would jot down reflections on the side 
of the agenda. One day, the children asked Vasquez what she was doing, and she 
responded that she was noting down her thoughts about the issues and items that 
were being raised. The children stated that they would like a space to note down 
their reflections also, and so Vasquez responded by dividing the poster board into 
two sections, one of which provided a space to note down the children’s reflections 
on the proceedings. These reflections soon became the first item to be discussed, 
as children revisited the previous day’s concerns. Again, the children were building 
on previous work and making connections between their different experiences, a 
stark contrast to a curriculum model in which children move swiftly from objective to 
objective, rarely having time to reflect on their work. 


Analysis of a Series of Lessons on aTheme 


Given the careful way in which Vasquez developed her curriculum and pedagogical 
approaches, it is inevitable that the learning experiences offered to and taken up by 
the children were rich and varied. In the following example, Vasquez describes a par- 
ticular session that indicates just how rich these experiences were.? The incident was 
provoked by a 4-year-old, Anthony, who, the day after a school barbecue attended 
by children, parents, and teachers, told the rest of the class that he was a vegetarian 
and had been unable to eat the beef hamburgers and hot dogs at the barbecue. 


One day as the children came into the classroom, the air was filled with 
excitement about the school barbecue that took place the night before. They 
talked about whom they saw and what they ate. They talked about bringing 
their left-over potato chips and soda to school and argued over whether 
this was a healthy snack. Wanting to talk more about the school barbecue, 
Stefanie added the topic to the agenda for our class meeting. When her 
name was Called out, she started by saying that she was interested to know 
whether there were more people who ate hamburgers or more people who 
ate hot dogs. To do this she stated that she was ‘going to do a hand-count 
survey: A quiet whisper could be heard from the back of the group followed 
by what seemed to be agitated conversation. Anthony, one of the boys in 
the class, had said to some of the children sitting beside him that he didn't 
eat at the barbecue because he is vegetarian and therefore he could not 
participate in Stefanie’s survey. We had been engaged in an inquiry about 
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rainforests at the time of the barbecue and had talked about the need to 
preserve the rainforests so that animals and people that live there would 
have food and shelter. We had also talked about whose interests are served 
and who profits and benefits from materials harvested from rainforests. For 
example, we discussed how multinational companies like McDonald's, in the 
past, contributed to destroying rainforests by hiring suppliers who rear beef 
cattle on ex-rainforest land in South and Central America, thereby prevent- 
ing its regeneration. The children were upset that no one had thought about 
having food for vegetarians at the barbecue and that no one had asked if 
there were vegetarians in our schoo! community. The issue became a topic 
of concern at a number of class meetings. During one conversation, Stefanie 
asked, ‘Who decided that we would only have beef hamburgers and hot 
dogs at the barbecue?’ | explained that there was a committee, a group 
of parents and teachers that organized the barbecue and the chair of the 
committee was the assistant to the principal. Apparently, Stefanie had talked 
about the vegetarian issue with her family and her mom had encouraged 
her to investigate further. In conversation with some of the other children, 
it was revealed that many of them had also talked about this issue with 
their families. Led by Stefanie, the group decided to act on their concern 
and problematize the marginalization of vegetarians at ‘our’ annual school 
barbecue. We started by reading the announcement flyer that the children 
took home advertising the School Barbecue. ‘Join us for our Annual School 
Barbecue’ was the first line of text. ‘The invitation says our but doesn’t really 
mean Anthony so it’s yours and mine (pointing to other children who are 
not vegetarian and herself) but not his (pointing to Anthony) and that’s not 
fair; Melanie commented. We had done some analysis of the words used in 
magazine ads and how pronouns work to position readers in particular ways. 
Here, Melanie was applying the same discursive analytic strategy using a 
piece of everyday text, the Annual Barbecue flyer. The children agreed to 
have Stefanie write a letter to the chair of the school barbecue expressing 
our concern. While drafting this letter Stefanie had a number of discussions 
with a group of four other children to decide what words to use. ‘Why don’t 
you say that people need food to live; Melanie suggested. And, ummm, if you 
don't eat, you'll die; PJ added. ‘Should | say “have to” like it’s very important?; 
Stefanie asked. After this discussion, Stefanie asked me if | would scribe the 
letter. She said that we needed to send it right away and that if she had to do 
drafts then it might take too long. The letter was written as follows, 


If we don’t eat food we'll die. 
We have to get new hot dogs and hamburgers. 


You can ask Anthony’s daddy what you can buy 


because Anthony is a vegetarian. 
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Stefanie began her letter by declaring, ‘If we don’t eat food we'll die: The use 
of ‘we’ as opposed to ‘If Anthony doesn’t eat he'll die’ was a deliberate choice 
based on a previous conversation about why a petition is a better tool for mak- 
ing a case for yourself than a survey. Curtis, one of the boys in the class, had 
concluded our discussion about petitions by saying, ‘one brain is strong but 
lots of brains is stronger: When | asked her why she chose ‘we’ over Anthony’ 
she referred directly to Curtis’ statement saying ‘Remember Ms Vasquez ... 
about lots of brains?’ The use of ‘we; therefore, is used to symbolize strength in 
numbers, solidarity, and inclusiveness, while in essence evaluating the organ- 
izer of the school barbecue and suggesting that the organizer do something 
with regard to having vegetarian food at the next barbecue. In her opening 
sentence she claims an implicit authority by speaking on behalf of both the 
reader and the speakers (the children in our class). In her letter Stefanie is 
adamant, using the phrase ‘have to’ with regard to making available vegetar- 
ian hot dogs and hamburgers. Earlier in the day PJ and Melanie also talked to 
Stefanie about using ‘have to’ as a way of telling someone you are serious. They 
said that saying ‘please’ would be polite but that it probably would not work in 
this situation. The word please, they said, would imply that we are asking if we 
can have vegetarian food at the next barbecue rather than taking a stand on 
the issue. According to Stefanie, ‘Mostly please is good to use but not this time: 


Anthony had contributed to the letter writing by saying ‘My daddy knows 
where to buy vegetarian food: Stefanie felt that letting the chair know 
where to buy the food was a good idea because it was a way of helping 
solve the problem and further demonstrating how serious we really were 
about dealing with this issue and that we do know what we are talking 
about. Also, there is a sense of immediacy and an expectation for action 
associated with having written, ‘You can ask Anthony’s daddy where to 
buy vegetarian food’ rather than Anthony’s daddy knows where to buy 
vegetarian food: Once the letter was written, Stefanie and a friend deposited 
it in the inter-school mailbox. Then it was time to wait for a response. My 
students became increasingly frustrated with waiting. | used this waiting time 
as an opportunity to talk to the group about follow-up letters and sending 
multiple letters as two ways of showing the seriousness of your intent. | 
also talked to them about rereading our original letter to find better ‘ways 
with words’ to get our message across. Stefanie decided that a follow-up 
letter was in order. Two weeks after sending the original letter, she had a 
discussion about follow-up letters with PJ, Melanie, and Anthony, and then 
shared, with the whole group during meeting time, her intent to write a 
second letter. In this letter she wrote, 


Dear Mr. Andrews, 
Vegetarians need food too. They 


don’t eat meat so they can’t eat at 
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the barbecue. Because they don’t 

eat hamburgers because they are 

vegetarian. 

Please have food for vegetarians 

at the next barbecue. 

Stefanie 

PS. Please write me back. What happened to the letter | gave you from before? 


In the second letter Stefanie took an explicative approach by explaining what 
vegetarians can’t eat by stating they don’t eat meat, they can’t eat hamburg- 
ers, and they can’t eat at the barbecue. In a sense she used this approach as 
a rationale for the position she was taking in support of vegetarians. Stefanie 
again made clear the seriousness of her issue and clarified the intent of her 
original letter by asking the chair to write back. She also made clear that this 
was not the first time that she had attempted to bring this issue to administra- 
tive attention. This time, however, she did receive a response. The chair of the 
School Barbecue Committee invited Stefanie to the office to talk about her 
concerns. She wrote, 


MMM Veggie Food, 

Next BBQ we'll have 

food for vegetarians for 

sure. Do you have any helpful suggestions?! Come to 
my office soon to discuss. 

Thank you 


Encouraged, the children decided to find out more about vegetarians in 
order to prepare for the meeting. They turned for help to our school! librarian. 
To their surprise they were told that there were no books about vegetarians in 
our library. Another letter was written. This time to the school librarian. Stefanie 
and her friends were learning how to make use of the critical literacies they 
were learning. In this letter she wrote, 


Dear Mr. Librarian, 

Libraries are for kids and all people. 
Vegetarians are people but there's 
no books about them in the library. 
There should be books about all 
people in the library. 
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She began her letter by stating what she knew about libraries; ‘Libraries are for 
kids and all people: She then used the word ‘people’ to link each of her sen- 
tences; libraries are for people, vegetarians are people; there should be books 
for all people. When | spoke with her about this she referred to the strategy as 
a ‘pattern’ like in Quick as a Cricket and Brown Bear, Brown Bear, two picture 
books that make use of patterned text. As the children had expected, the librar- 
ian was very supportive of their concern and even asked Anthony if he knew of 
any good books that we should have in the library, as well as telling the children 
that he would make sure to order some books on being a vegetarian. During 
class meeting one day, Melissa made the comment that if at our school we 
‘forgot about people like vegetarians, maybe other schools did too: Consider 
ing what she could do to find out if her hypothesis was true, and encouraged 
by the response Stefanie received for her letters, Melissa decided to compose 
her own letter to send to other elementary schools in our District. She wrote: 


Dear Principal, 

We want to check that the 

vegetarians have food at the next 
barbecue in your school, if you have one. 
Our friend couldn’t eat at our 

barbecue because he is a vegetarian 
and that wasn’t fair. Now we 

want to take care that all the kids 

can eat at the barbecue even the 
vegetarians. 


In her opening sentence she was explicit about the aim of the letter, which 
was to find out whether there were vegetarians at the school, whether the 
school had an annual barbecue and if so, was vegetarian food made avail- 
able. She put herself in a position of authority when stating, ‘Our friend couldn't 
eat at our barbecue because he is a vegetarian and that wasn’t fair: In add- 
ing this sentence she made it clear that she was speaking from a position 
of experience. She closed her letter by re-stating her concern as an issue of 
equity. Melissa wanted to make sure she received a response, so | discussed 
with her various options and looked at notes and letters that had previously 
been sent home where parents were asked to respond in some way. She 
predicted the notes with the tear-away sections would be most effective. She 
also suspected that if whomever answers the survey has to do too much work 
that they might not respond. She told me that she knew that might happen 
because her mom says, ‘I don’t have time for all this writing’ when filling out 
various forms for school. Mainly wanting to find out where other schools were 
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in terms of having food available for vegetarians at their school events Melissa 
decided she wanted her survey ‘to be just yes and no questions to check off: 
| asked her what information would be most useful to her, at which time we 
worked on the questions included in her survey. The questions were: What is 
the name of your school? Do you have a school barbecue? Do you know if 
you have vegetarians at your school? Do you think it is fair not to have food for 
vegetarians? Are you going to have food if you have vegetarians? We sent out 
over two dozen surveys and received three responses. Of the three responses 
there was consensus that none of the three schools had thought about veg- 
etarians being left out of school events when vegetarian food was not made 
available. Each also ticked off the box saying that they would make sure that 
they would have vegetarian food at future events. The low response did not 
discourage the children. Their take was that they tried something new that 
probably was unexpected coming from such young children and, in spite of 
this, some people responded. They said that maybe next time theyd get a better 
response. They were excited to have received the responses they did and 
to see that the survey had worked even if only for a limited extent. Together 
we talked about the possible reasons behind the low response. | shared my 
thoughts with them and they shared theirs with me. | think Melanie’s comment 
was most enlightening. She said, ‘Caring about vegetarians is not important to 
some people because they don’t know any vegetarians. We have to just keep 
on helping people to get to care about people even if they don’t know them: 
In a way they were learning a different way of being and acting in the world. In 
order to represent the vegetarian issue on our audit trail we decided to post a 
copy of the first letter that had been written as well as the book cover for Where 
the Forest Meets the Sea. The letter reminds us of the action we took and the 
book cover reminds us of the connection between earlier studies regarding 
environmental issues and the vegetarian issue. The letter-writing campaign 
in support of vegetarians certainly brought to the fore questions regarding 
who else may be marginalized in some way at school. How might others be 
marginalized or othered because space is not provided for them? In our case 
it was not until 4-year-old Anthony made his comment regarding not eating at 
the school barbecue, and his peers took social action, that the marginaliza- 
tion of vegetarians was brought to our awareness. There is a high probability 
that if the children and | had not had previous conversations regarding equity 
in the classroom, that Anthony’s issue, which turned out to be a whole-class 
issue, and then a school issue, would not have been noticed. To me this is a 
clear indication that in order to be critical, one must lead a critically literate 
life. | believe that it was framing our living, as a class, through critical literacy 
that allowed us to recognize the unfair treatment of vegetarians at our school. 
Taking this up as a topic for study in our curriculum led to changing the status 
of vegetarians in our school. Close to the end of the school year there were 
three social events held at our school for various reasons and different groups 
of people. One was the Junior Kindergarten and Senior Kindergarten Family 
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Picnic, the second the Staff End of Year Party, and the third a birthday party for 
a Staff member. In all three cases, vegetarian options were made available. In 
712 years as a teacher with this particular school board, the option for vegetar- 
ian food was never made available at the schools where | taught. 


This vignette presents a powerful example of critical literacy practices in a kindergar- 
ten classroom. The children in Vasquez’s class were able to marshal the resources in 
hand to challenge the unquestioned practices of the school with regard to vegetarians. 
Throughout the activity, it was the children who were raising the important questions 
and identifying a range of ways to solve the problems. Vasquez’s skillful guidance of 
this process meant that the children felt a strong sense of agency and were able to 
identify the discursive practices that would help them to make their case and achieve 
their aims. Reflecting on the principles embedded in Table 3.1, Vasquez’s practice in 
this example can be seen to be underpinned by a number of them. Vasquez enabled 
children to draw on their own cultural practices and resources as they developed a 
response to the issue of provision for vegetarians. For example, the ability of Anthony’s 
father to identify sources of vegetarian food was an important component of the 
response to the chair of the school barbecue and children drew on their knowledge of 
libraries as they challenged the lack of books on vegetarianism. Vasquez also encour- 
aged children to look closely at the language used in specific texts in order to identify 
particular ideological stances. She facilitated children’s use of literacy (in this case, 
primarily letter writing) as a tool to effect social change. The sequence of events, how- 
ever, was not determined by her; she supported the children’s choices and provided 
the scaffolding that enabled them to take control of the response to the situation. In this 
case study, Vasquez’s work offers an excellent example of critical literacy as ‘an evolv- 
ing repertoire of practices of analysis and interrogation which move between the micro 
features of texts and the macro conditions of institutions, focusing upon how relations 
of power work through these practices’ (Comber, 2003: 356). 


Barbara Comber is a scholar who has written extensively on critical literacy in the 
early years and who has done much to support the work of researchers and teach- 
ers who are working in this field across the globe. In the following interview with 
Comber, we explore her responses to Vasquez’s work and ask her to reflect on the 
role of critical literacy in primary classrooms. 


Interview with Barbara Comber @) 


What aspects of this case study do you feel reflect the 
main tenets of critical literacy? 


Vivian Vasquez was at the forefront of imagining and enacting critical literacy as 
an early childhood classroom teacher in Canada during the 1990s. | am re-reading 
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her account in Christchurch, New Zealand, where | have met with teachers and 
school leaders who are still grappling with the complex after-effects of the 2011 
major earthquake, three years after it took place. These effects are both material 
and psychological. Walking through the town now over three years after the quake, 
there is still a great deal to be done. Many buildings remain as they were, fenced 
for safety. A drive through parts of the wider community indicates houses that have 
been abandoned, still awaiting repair or demolition. Talking with educators reveals 
many are still waiting on insurance and repairs, families who have been displaced 
and a range of other problems with amenities such as libraries, sporting arenas, 
and swimming pools closed down. Further there is frustration associated with see- 
ing some people’s dwellings repaired or replaced while others languish and are 
disheartened by the lack of response. Disasters expose pre-existing inequities 
(Katz, 2008). The loss of agency is palpable. More than ever in such circumstances 
children need (along with their families and teachers) opportunities ‘for trouble- 
telling’ (Bateman et al., 2013). In this context Vasquez’s learning wall could provide 
such a space. In the meantime of course the show must go on and schools are 
back in full swing with non-stop policy changes, standards rhetoric, school clo- 
sures, and amalgamations, which are ubiquitous internationally in education in the 
twenty-first century. In the face of such demands children, more than ever, need 
an education for full participation as citizens, the capacity to investigate and ques- 
tion, to imagine a fairer state of affairs and to take action to ameliorate injustices in 
everyday life. They will need to know how to work together to represent their views 
and understand how change can be brought about. Vasquez’s work is as relevant 
and urgent as ever, as | discuss below. 

Some years ago now | argued (Comber, 1994) that there were three central prin- 
ciples involved in developing critical literacy pedagogy: 


e repositioning students as researchers of language; 
e respecting minority language practices; 
e problematizing texts. 


Vasquez’s approach to critical literacy exemplifies all these principles. First, 
although she worked with children just starting their formal schooling and assem- 
bling literacy practices, she does not infantilize them; that is, she does not interact 
with them in ways that consign them to childish concerns or modes of practice. 
Vasquez does not belittle them in any way. She takes them seriously and respects 
their ideas, problems, questions, and issues. This fundamental respect and high 
expectations of children’s desires to inquire, to question, and to learn forms the 
foundation of her classroom curriculum. Indeed, she elicits and fosters their seri- 
ous classroom inquiries about shared interests. Starting with issues of fairness in 
aspects of everyday school life, such as what vegetarians might eat at the school 
barbecue, she leads them to discuss, inquire further, and to take action. Along with 
the children she negotiates and designs an ambitious curriculum, available for all to 
see in the making, and in reflection, as part of the classroom learning wall (or audit 
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trail). She positions the children as researchers of language practices who need to 
think about the decisions they make (which genres — whether they need surveys or 
letters or petitions), which words, what kinds of follow-up might be appropriate, and 
anticipate possible effects of their words. In the process, the children learn how to 
say what they want to say so that it will be attended to. 

| have argued elsewhere that critical literacies involve people using language to 
exercise power, to enhance everyday life in schools and communities, and to ques- 
tion practices of privilege and injustice (Comber, 2001b). Teachers need to work with 
children’s existing analytical repertoires (for example, what's fair and what isn’t?), 
examine language artifacts and practices that contest taken-for-granted assump- 
tions about life (for example, counter-stories, such as feminist tales, critiques of 
McDonald’s) and offer new discursive resources (petitions, letters, surveys, criti- 
cal questions). Often, teachers may claim not to have the time for critical literacy 
because they are concerned with the set curriculum or fear standardized tests. 
Vasquez’s work indicates that a critical approach can begin from day one of school- 
ing and that it is not an add-on set of curricular activities but can be integral to 
everyday life and learning in classrooms. 

In terms of basic tenets of critical literacy, Vasquez demonstrates from the out- 
set that literacy and language practices are not neutral and always involve power 
relations. Vasquez assists her students to work out: what’s the problem? How can 
we find out more about it? What can we do about it? Who can we contact to affect 
change? How do we say what we want to say and make sure we get listened to? 
These relational aspects of institutional and everyday life are complex and politi- 
cal. Vasquez makes no attempt to ‘protect’ her young charges from this complexity. 
Rather she helps them to embrace, examine, and understand it. At the same time 
she helps them to become aware that the choices they make in terms of genre 
and wording may make a difference to the extent to which they get responses and 
action. They learn words matter, but also that words have their limits. 

In working with child-initiated issues, Vasquez draws children’s attention to dif- 
ferences that make a difference in terms of participation in certain events (for 
example, being vegetarian, being a boy or a girl, speaking English as a second lan- 
guage). From the start, then, she fosters children’s political awareness by allowing 
classroom discussions to focus on perceived injustices and processes for address- 
ing them. This necessarily entails a critical stance towards language and literacy 
practices. In taking action through spoken and written language, children need to 
consider who can say what to whom and in what form. 

The importance of the topic of food as the object of study is key in children’s 
engagement. Increasingly we need to think about what it costs to prepare and 
transport food, what it costs to waste food, and how as a global community we con- 
tinue to produce starvation in the poorest nations and for the poor in our wealthiest 
nations. The politics of food is at the heart of inequity. Proponents of critical literacy 
have long drawn attention to the advertising of food, its packaging, and its role in 
reproducing gendered and age stereotypes, but there is a need to go deeper into 
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the very practices of food preparation and distribution (Janks, 2013; Kingsolver, 
2007). Questions about who does the work, where the work is done and how, who 
pays the costs, and who gets the benefits remain urgent. 


What do you see as the most important contribution critical literacy can 
make to classroom practice? 


The development of a critical literacy pedagogy and curriculum changes: 


e the classroom dynamics; 
e the conversations between learners and between learners and teachers; 
e students’ orientations to knowledge and texts. 


Critical literacy ensures taken-for-granted practices, authorized texts, and common- 
sense knowledges are subject to question. Most importantly, it creates truly dialogic 
spaces for young people to interrogate, question, and learn about how other peo- 
ple think and live. From my perspective a critical literacy orientation to curriculum 
improves the chances that classroom work will be educative, rather than simply 
going through the motions and rehearsing familiar scripts. Students start to exam- 
ine things in depth. A healthy skepticism is introduced at the same time as fostering 
children’s curiosity. Over time young people can assemble a repertoire of analytical 
and representational resources that they take beyond the school into everyday life. 

As | observe in a range of classrooms in the twenty-first century | am concerned 
that spaces for real conversation, play, and inquiry are less common. Rushed 
and harried (however well-meaning) teachers are ‘covering content’ and ‘explicitly 
teaching’ skills to be tested and genres to be mastered. Lots of time is devoted 
to reminding students about their behaviors, rules, and routines, but | rarely see 
the curriculum being negotiated. | sympathize with time-poor teachers; however, | 
am convinced that children have worked out that they are in a content-free zone, 
that nothing substantive is on the curriculum table that connects with their worlds. 
They are going through the motions, sometimes in impoverished learning environ- 
ments. Real motivation for learning comes from addressing matters of importance. 
In Vasquez’s case we see how starting with local cultural practices around food is 
motivational. Children need to talk about it. They discover why they need to write 
about it. Then Vasquez helps with the genre. In recent work we have found that mak- 
ing place and everyday cultural practices the objects of inquiry can bring all children 
into the classroom conversation (Comber, 2013; Mills et al., 2013). 


What ideas do you have to help the educational community understand the 
foundations of critical literacy? 


| often begin with text analysis in helping teachers consider critical literacy for the first 
time. A key starting point for my work with teachers is often to critically examine the 
way in which they (and/or their students) are represented in the press. Unfortunately, 
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internationally the press is rarely kind to teachers or to young people. Teachers, and 
their institutions, especially state-funded schools, are often portrayed as failing. Young 
people are typically represented as dangerous or vulnerable. The obvious unfair- 
ness of such negative representations and their consequent effects often mobilizes 
teachers’ sometime submerged political identities and generates a desire for critical 
reading and answering back. 

In Christchurch, for example, we started by looking at the stories that were being 
told about them in the international press, in the national press, and by various experts 
on disasters and trauma. It is often easier for people to question the written word 
when they bring other knowledge and experience to the text. They are more easily 
able to deconstruct the language to see how texts claim authority when they know the 
account is dubious. Another key move is to compare a number of accounts of the same 
event. Teachers could readily guess, even in the headlines — ‘Quake-city strugglers left 
behind} ‘Out of the rubble; ‘Child quake stress; ‘Recovering from the earthquake’ — how 
the community was represented and positioned by different accounts of events and 
how different accounts rendered children as vulnerable trauma victims or as ‘trouble- 
tellers’ who could re-play and re-story their experience in productive and positive ways. 

In a project with teachers in a bio-region of Australia that was undergoing drought at 
the time we started with everyday texts from their places and our places — newspapers, 
signage, symbolic items, and so on. Teachers who had been unconvinced about the 
need for critical literacy and environmental studies and who had previously taken a more 
celebratory approach to children appreciating their place, could see how the semiotics 
of place were at work in their communities through selective representations of people, 
activities, and events. Interrogating texts comes naturally when you already have an 
articulated and contrastive position. Teachers begin to see that critical literacy is not just 
about higher order thinking or political correctness, but rather about the ways in which 
the semiotics of everyday life organize our worlds in the interests of particular groups. 
Vasquez has children doing this from the start of school as they re-examine the fliers for 
school events and anticipate who has been excluded by the way the text works and the 
way the event will transpire. 

Another helpful starting point for eliciting and developing teachers critical literacy is 
advertising, especially everyday texts across a variety of media. Teachers often enjoy 
interrogating the gender, age, locality, class, and race of people depicted in television 
advertisements, billboards, junk mail, magazines, promotional websites, and so on. They 
can see the potential for working with children to undertake critical readings. Teachers 
are willing participants in critically reading texts about which they are already skeptical. 
They are sometimes less enthusiastic about questioning their preferred textbooks or 
favorite literature. However, once they have developed some critical angles for consider- 
ing texts, they can begin to apply such an approach to their favorite picture books, the 
literary canon, or even encyclopedia. This move is harder because, as teachers, we 
have been invested with the responsibility of inducting young people into the authority of 
the text and unproblematically selling our generation's highlights to the next. 

Other important points of entry for teachers into a critical approach to curricu- 
lum design and pedagogy are their own commitments to wider social issues, such 
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as gender equity, gay rights, racial and religious tolerance, care for refugees, or 
the war against poverty. Despite the potential of harnessing these agendas, some 
teachers’ private politics and identity positions may well be conservative or even 
reactionary and not conducive to interrogating power relations or identity politics. 
In such cases, textual politics are relatively easier to broach, though the long-term 
classroom effects and take-up may be limited. Not all teachers want to lead, as 
Vasquez does, a critically literate life. 

Another crucial and often under-explored foundational area for critical literacy 
work is around the design and construction of texts and/or communication prac- 
tices. This involves teachers, as in the case of Vasquez, working with young people 
to closely examine their own texts and to imagine and anticipate the effects of 
their textual practices on their peers and other people. Developing critical writing 
pedagogy with students in classrooms needs a lot more work from school-based 
educators (Kamler, 2001). Sometimes an awareness of the effects of their words 
can begin with dramatic performances of students writing and illustrated narratives 
through authors’ theatre (Dyson, 1993). Other times with very young children, as 
Vasquez demonstrates through her Speakers’ Corner, purely oral language events 
can be powerful sites for examining language and power. Also, working with dif- 
ferent media, and creating visual as well as verbal texts, such as making picture 
books, short films, still photographs, or web pages, can demonstrate to children 
how many decisions they need to make when producing texts in various media 
for various audiences (Comber and Nixon, 2004; Janks and Comber, 2005; Luke 
et al., 2003; Nixon and Comber, 2005). Involving young people in the processes 
of design, text production, and editing demonstrates that texts are not neutral or 
natural. They can see first hand that texts are assembled by people with particular 
interests and motivations, and when they try out their texts on readers, audiences, 
and viewers they can begin to get a sense of possible effects. 


How do you help educators implement a critical literacy framework in their 
classrooms? 


| have found it useful to document, often in quite some descriptive detail, the class- 
room work of teachers who take a critical approach, sometimes as a co-author and 
sometimes writing for or alongside the teachers (Comber, 1993, 2001b; Comber et al., 
2001; O’Brien and Comber, 2000). | do this primarily to make their practices available 
to more teachers. Although | have done quite a lot of this in print and in video format 
(for example, Hill et al., 1994), | still feel that it has limited effects. | also work with 
lots of teachers at conferences and in workshops. The most effective work | believe 
| have done around implementation has been to set up long-term connections with 
teacher-researchers and assist them to document their work in various media and 
organize different kinds of dissemination. Sometimes this has been funded by grants; 
at other times done through sheer goodwill and after-hours labor or by researchers 
and teachers. Another key site for this work is through graduate and undergraduate 
teacher education. When teachers have the opportunity to study ‘critical literacy’ as 
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a concept with a history and try out and adapt their practices, rather than simply 
adopting sets of techniques, it has more sustainable effects, as was the case for 
Vasquez. 

| believe that the authorization of critical literacy in policy and curriculum is 
another key way to ensure that its implementation goes beyond a few radical zeal- 
ots. However, along with that comes the risk of its being made safer, schooled 
and domesticated. In Australia, several states incorporated a critical perspective 
into their literacy curricula, particularly taking up Freebody and Luke’s four roles 
(1990) heuristic and developing guides to text analysis (see Comber and Simpson, 
1995; Education Queensland, 2000). However, little follow-up research was done to 
ascertain the extent to which these text-analytic practices were taken up in schools, 
and in the current policy environment, standardized literacy texts still tend to privi- 
lege traditional approaches to comprehension and grammar (Comber, 2012). While 
the new Australian Curriculum does not overtly name critical literacy, there are 
many traces of such an approach throughout the document which give teachers 
support to deconstruct texts and to think about language and power in writing. 
However, the Australian curriculum is under review and there are strong indications 
that critical and cultural approaches to curriculum generally and literacy in particu- 
lar are under threat. 

On re-reading Vasquez’s work, | am struck once again by the importance of the 
artifacts. Her learning wall documents the work accomplished by the children and 
the teacher and provides an audit trail of their research activities. Pahl and Rowsell 
(2011) have coined the term artifactual critical literacy to draw attention to the mate- 
riality of everyday cultural practices that communities value — including vernacular 
practices and multimodal text production. In Vasquez’s classroom the learning wall 
with her jottings and photographs and the children’s additions of everyday objects 
that became significant in their conversations and inquiries becomes ‘the stuff’ of 
critical literacy. The organic curriculum is negotiated around the wall, literally. In our 
work with teachers across decades we have also recognised the importance of the 
materiality of teachers’ and children’s products and the physicality of the environ- 
ments in which they learn together. We have paid close attention to the ways in 
which they frame tasks and support children to make texts with various materials. 
With the advent of digital technologies it is now easier to take teachers on virtual 
tours of other classrooms to offer glimpses of what is going on and how their fellow 
practitioners are negotiating critical literacy in their places. 


What are the implications of critical literacy for literacy research in the 
contemporary context? 


It is getting harder to win funding to do the kinds of research in critical literacy that need 
to be done. Funding priorities right now seem to be around normative or standardized 
literacy, rather than more expansive views of literacy. In the past | have unsuccess- 
fully applied for funding to explore critical literacy pedagogies in various locations 
internationally. If we had been successful, teams of university and school-based 
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researchers would have worked together to closely document their practices and the 
effects on different students. We would have focused on the classroom discourse in 
different critical literacy classrooms; the kinds of assignments set, negotiated, and 
accomplished; and the different response and take-up of different students within 
classrooms and across classrooms. These areas remain relatively unexplored and, 
in my view, require a lot more careful investigation with more resources for recording 
how the curriculum is negotiated and what different students do with that. Looking 
back over several decades of my own work, albeit with its limitations, | am currently 
trying to provide in retrospect some key characteristics of what | see as ‘enabling 
literacy pedagogies; exemplified in Vivian Vasquez’s work. 

We still need more accounts by teachers like Vasquez (2001, 2004a) and per- 
haps more by collectives of practitioners and academics working together for social 
justice through literacy. One way to attract funding to ongoing pedagogical work in 
critical literacy is to prioritize the study of the emergence of new literacies, especially 
young people's learning to work and play with ICT and various media (for example 
Burnett and Merchant, 2011). Such an approach might capitalize on the anxieties 
that exist around the supposed fascination and facility of young people with new 
technologies, and government and private industry’s huge investments in these in 
workplaces, leisure, and services. New research in critical literacies, | think, needs 
to go beyond text analysis and tackle a range of social and textual practices that 
contest unequal power relations and symbolic violence in various sites. 

In my own research | continue to collaborate with classroom teachers. | have 
endeavored to bring together the synergies between place-conscious pedagogies 
and critical literacies (Green and Corbett, 2013) together drawing on the work of 
social geographers (Massey, 2005) and environmental educators (Gruenewald, 
2003). When Vivian Vasquez and colleagues visited Australia in the 1990s it was a 
time of great innovation in critical studies in literacy education both in research and 
in pedagogy and supported by the foregrounding of social justice in public policy. 
Now two decades later Australian governments seem determined to follow other 
nations in what has been described as ‘the GERM’ — Global Educational Reform 
Movement (Sahlberg, 2011). Increasing standardization and the rhetorical insist- 
ence on closing the gaps in measurable performance comprise a juggernaut of 
neoliberal performative discourses that reconstitute the educational environment 
in terms of statistics and abstracts. This movement undermines teacher capac- 
ity for professional judgment thereby limiting their opportunities for equitable and 
innovative curriculum design and pedagogy. At such a time accounts such as 
those produced by teachers like Vivian Vasquez are crucial in fostering the educa- 
tional imaginations of the next generation of classroom teachers and researchers 
in literacy studies. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the nature of critical literacy and offered a framework 
for practice. The case study illustrated the way in which children can engage in 
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classroom activities that are purposeful and offer opportunities to critique the 
normalized discourses that pervade educational institutions. The interview with 
Comber further emphasized the importance of enhancing children’s critical skills 
through the development of curricula and pedagogy that challenge traditional, 
hegemonic practices and provide an appropriate education for a socially just soci- 
ety. In the next chapter, we move on to consider questions relating to educational 
provision in a rapidly changing world, for not only do we need to consider peda- 
gogical practices that are critical in nature and promote social justice, but we also 
urgently need curricula that reflect twenty-first century social practices, rooted as 
these are in technological transformations. 


Notes 


1. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to review the field of critical pedagogy, although it 
is closely related to issues of critical literacy. For further explication and critique of critical 
pedagogy, see Giroux (1988); Shor (1992, 1996). 

2. This description is taken from Vasquez (2004a), used with permission from the publisher. 
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Literacy and Digital 
Technologies 


This chapter considers developments in research and classroom practice 
that have focused on literacy and digital technologies. The chapter begins 
with a review of some of the key historical and theoretical ground underpin- 
ning this area of work and discusses the implications for classrooms and 
for researching literacy. Following this introductory section, Guy Merchant 
outlines an example of classroom practice, focusing on Kate Cosgrove’s 
work in Mundella Primary School, Sheffield, UK. The chapter closes with an 
interview with Colin Lankshear and Michele Knobel in which they reflect on 
the ‘new’ literacy practices more broadly for curricula and pedagogy. 


Historical and Theoretical Ground 


It is not possible to present an overarching conceptual model for the development 
of research in the area of literacy and digital technologies, given the very disparate 
nature of the field and the fact that different theories are drawn upon in under- 
standing the relationship between literacy and technology. Instead, we will focus 
on Lankshear and Knobel's work on ‘new literacies’ as, in our view, it has been 
the most extensive and consistently developed framework for understanding the 
changes inherent in literacy practices over the past 15 years. 

Lankshear and Knobel (2011: 51) suggest that '’new literacies" are best under- 
stood in terms of an historical period of social, cultural, institutional, economic, 
and intellectual change that is likely to span many decades - some of which are 
already behind us’. This stance at once addresses the challenge that the use of the 
word ‘new’ to describe literacy in the digital age might be problematic, given that 
‘new’ literacy practices soon become established and can no longer be considered 
new. Instead, if we focus on the word ‘new’ in terms of its potential in this context 
to signal the paradigmatic shift that has taken place in relation to communica- 
tion because of developments in technology, then it is appropriate to continue to 
use this word, given that we are still in the midst of this significant shift. Whilst 
this is certainly the case, there are other terms that are currently used to signify 
these changes, including ‘digital literacy/ies’. The terms used to consider literacy 
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practices, texts, and artifacts in a digital age, however, seem less important than 
the development of a shared understanding about how literacy has developed in 
recent years and what exactly is new about new literacies. 

Lankshear and Knobel (2013) trace the beginnings of work that reflected on the 
production and reception of post-typographic texts to the early to mid-1990s. They 
distinguish between research emerging from a focus on digital-electronic media 
and its impact on literacy (e.g., Leu, 2001) and research which was informed by 
perspectives arising from within media and cultural studies in which the focus 
was on the critical reading of a range of media texts, including those mediated 
by digital technologies (e.g., Luke, 2000). They situate their own work as drawing 
from both of these areas, in addition to being informed by research which has 
considered new literacy practices to be concerned not with technologies per se 
but about pedagogical strategies that create innovative spaces for linking home 
and school practices (Au, 2001). 

In addition to the paradigmatic understanding of new that is outlined above, 
Lankshear and Knobel (2013) have argued that new literacies can be understood 
in an ontological sense, in that in contemporary societies, new kinds of literacy 
practices can be distinguished that are distinct in some ways to traditional literacy 
practices. For example, developments in social networking have led to forms of 
communication that are not possible in solely print-based textual practices, such 
as the sending and receiving of photographs and related short messages through 
instant messaging systems such as Twitter, Snapchat, or Instagram. These new 
literacy practices most frequently involve both synchronous and asynchronous 
communication between individuals and groups and are indicative of the partici- 
patory culture permeating the twenty-first century. Collaboration has always been 
an important element in education and society more widely, but Jenkins et al. 
(2006) suggest that collaboration and networking are essential in the twenty-first 
century in order to develop the range of skills required to navigate the digital age, 
such as negotiation, ‘the ability to travel across diverse communities, discern- 
ing and respecting multiple perspectives, and grasping and following alternative 
norms’ (Jenkins et al., 2006: 4). 

Developments in technologies in recent decades have also been characterized as 
signaling a move from consumerism to production, with the growth of the ‘produser’ 
(Bruns, 2006) - the individual who is both a consumer of mass media and a con- 
tributor to media culture through the production of digital texts and artifacts. So, for 
example, the ease of using digital video recording apps on mobile phones has encour- 
aged many to record and upload videos to video-sharing sites such as YouTube. 

Some have suggested that the kinds of new practices identified above come 
naturally to a generation of ‘digital natives’ (Prensky, 2001b), who are character- 
ized as being digitally competent, in contrast to many adults who struggle with 
the use of new technologies (and are termed ‘digital immigrants’). However, age 
does not always correlate to confidence with and use of technologies (Thomas, 
2011) and thus these terms, and the dichotomy they represent, are problematic. 
Lankshear and Knobel (2011) have used the concept of ‘mindsets’ to describe 
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differences in competences and practices in this area. They use the term ‘insider 
mindsets’ to characterize learners who recognise the changes to communication 
that technologies have brought and thus transform practices accordingly; and they 
use the phrase ‘outsider mindsets’ to indicate individuals who continue to treat 
the world in much the same way as before, with digital technologies failing to 
change practice in meaningful ways. Both of these mindsets can be seen to have 
informed educational practice over the last decade. 


Implications for Classrooms 


The developments in relation to new technologies have a number of significant 
implications for pedagogy. In the following sections, we consider the impact these 
changes have had on the nature of the reading and writing process in relation to 
learners, and then move on to consider the implications for the role of the teacher. 


Lankshear and Knobel (2004) identified four roles, which they suggested char- 
acterize the practices people engage in as they learn to produce, distribute, and 
exchange texts in a new media age. The roles include: a ‘designer’ of texts; a 
text ‘mediator’ or ‘broker’; a text ‘bricoleur' and a text ‘jammer’ (Lankshear and 
Knobel, 2004). These categories are not intended to be exhaustive; they serve as 
examples of the kinds of roles assumed by authors of digital texts. Whilst this 
work has been to some extent developed further in their more recent writings 
(e.g., Lankshear and Knobel, 2011, 2013), the identification of these four roles still 
has much to offer current understandings of digital literacy practices. 

With regard to the role of ‘text designer’, Lankshear and Knobel (2004) empha- 
size that the concept of design, rather than traditional conceptions of authorship, 
is important in the production of multimodal, digital texts. This has also been a 
constant theme in the work of Gunther Kress (2003, 2010, this volume}. Kress 
suggests that: 


Design takes for granted competence in the use of resources, but beyond that it 
requires the orchestration and remaking of these resources in the service of frame- 
works and models that express the maker’s intentions in shaping the social and 
cultural environment. 


(1998: 77) 


This has implications for teachers in that an understanding is needed of the ways 
in which such decision-making processes can be supported and extended in the 
literacy curriculum. In addition, recognition of the range of resources children 
draw on as they make these decisions needs to be developed within nurseries and 
schools. Educators who have a broader understanding of the rich range of textual 
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practices children bring to the classroom have greater opportunities to enhance 
children's learning (Dyson, 2013). 

In addition to ‘text designer’, Lankshear and Knobel also identify the role of 
text ‘bricoleur’ as being significant to contemporary communicative practices. 
Lankshear and Knobel elicit de Certeau's concept of bricolage as being the ‘artisan 
like inventiveness’ (1984: xv, 66) of people’s everyday practices in which they draw 
on whatever is to hand to create texts. Lankshear and Knobel illustrate the concept 
by focusing on web users’ creation of texts within online communities. Of course, 
this intertextual aspect of children's texts is not particular to new technologies; as 
the work of Dyson indicates in relation to children's paper-based writing tasks, 
Bahktinian principles of heteroglossia and dialogical processes permeate children's 
classroom work (Dyson, 2013). However, the use of new media does make this 
bricolage process much easier and it is clear that a key role for the educator in 
the information economy is to facilitate children's development of critical literacy 
skills in relation to web-based material (Burnett and Merchant, 2011), so that chil- 
dren can effectively undertake the authorial role of ‘text bricoleur’. 

The third role Lankshear and Knobel (2004) identify is that of ‘text broker’. In 
relation to new media practices, this could describe, for example, the role of people 
who manage discussion boards, or people who give online articles and blogs ratings 
so that readers have guidance, should they want this, in terms of which texts they 
should read. The broker mediates texts between the author and reader. Finally, the 
role of ‘text jammer’ describes the process of changing or adapting electronic texts 
in order to subvert the messages given - in effect, online critical literacy practices. 
All of these roles present challenges for the usual practices of primary classrooms, 
in which authorial roles in relation to texts are generally restricted to normative 
conceptions of what a ‘writer’ does. 

In a research project involving ten schools in the North of England, the ‘Digital 
Futures in Teacher Education’ project, undertaken by researchers at Sheffield 
Hallam University and the University of Sheffield, key characteristics of learners 
in the digital age were identified.' For example, in addition to the roles outlined 
above, new literacy practices enable learners to mobilize choice and control in 
learning tasks. When students take control of their own learning, motivation is 
improved and this has a positive effect on educational outcomes (Dudley-Marling 
and Searle, 2005). In the case of the teaching and learning of digital literacy, often 
the use of technologies means that pupils can have more control of the pace, and 
possibly also the content, of their learning. Of course, this is not always the case. 
As Salomon (2002: 75) suggests, commenting on the role of ICT in education, it is 
‘the pedagogical way in which it is used’ that is important. Little (1995) points out 
that learner autonomy is dependent on teacher autonomy. 

Many of the case studies of classroom practice outlined in the ‘Digital Futures 
in Teacher Education’ project involved learners in collaborative activities, engaged 
in what might be characterized as a ‘community of practice’. The concept of com- 
munity of practice (CoP) was developed by Lave and Wenger (1991) to describe 
the process of learning that operates within groups. Lave and Wenger originally 
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developed the term to refer to the learning that operates between members of a 
particular profession, or people who share a craft. In this context, people who are 
experienced and have long-established knowledge of the craft or profession share 
their knowledge and experience with others. They suggest that the process of ‘legiti- 
mate peripheral participation’ occurs, in which apprentices learn from the edges of 
a professional space by observing and learning from the more experienced members 
of the group at the center of the practice. Through a process of learning through this 
participation, situated learning takes place. 

Wenger (1998) developed the concept further in his later publications. He suggested 
that a CoP involved three interrelated aspects: mutual engagement, joint enterprise, 
and shared repertoire (Wenger, 1998: 72-3). When members of the community are 
mutually engaged in an activity, strong relationships amongst members of the group 
are formed. The members of the group are mutually engaged in a joint enterprise, 
which binds the group together. They draw on a shared repertoire of resources and 
understandings as they engage in this joint project. Learning in the digital age involves 
all three of these aspects and through activities that actively draw upon the skills 
required to engage in a successful collaboration, learners can develop important com- 
petences for future activities in both leisure and employment. 

The final attribute of learners involved in digital literacy practices to be con- 
sidered here is creativity. Creativity is a rather nebulous concept, but has been 
variously defined as involving ‘imaginative processes with outcomes that are orig- 
inal and of value’ (Robinson, 2001: 118). As Csikszentmihalyi (1996) points out, 
however, what is to be considered original and of value has to be socially deter- 
mined in the first place. A further tension in defining this concept is that creativity 
has been viewed both as an act of genius and as everyday original and imaginative 
production, which Csikszentmihalyi (1996) has characterized as ‘Big C’ and ‘little c’. 
In a discussion on the relationship between technology and creativity, Banaji and 
Burn (2010) point out that the use of technology does not necessarily mean that 
teaching and learning becomes more creative, but suggest there are affordances 
of technology which can facilitate creativity, such as provisionality, interactivity, 
and the particular functions of software programs. They point to research that has 
identified that whilst technology can promote creativity, what is important is not 
using technological tools for their own sake, but to pursue meaning-making in pro- 
jects that enable pupils to develop their ideas over time, with opportunities to both 
complete carefully structured tasks and engage in open-ended experimentation. 
This approach is also advocated in a Futurelab review of research on the relation- 
ship between technology and creativity (Loveless, 2007). Loveless suggests that 
in considering how technologies might support creativity, we can consider ‘clus- 
ters’ of purposeful activities such as: knowledge building (adapting and developing 
ideas; modeling; representing understanding in multimodal and dynamic ways); 
distributed cognition (accessing resources; finding things out; writing, composing, 
and presenting with mediating artifacts and tools); community and communica- 
tion (exchanging and sharing communication; extending the context of activity; 
extending the participating community at local and global levels); and engagement 
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(exploring and playing; acknowledging risk and uncertainty; working with differ- 
ent dimensions of interactivity; responding to immediacy) (Loveless, 2007: 7). 

Providing opportunities for learners to engage creatively in these activities can 
enhance their digital literacy skills and knowledge and enable them to participate 
in meaningful and authentic tasks. The Open Educational Resources developed as 
part of the ‘Digital Futures in Teacher Education’ project contain further examples 
of the range of skills learners develop in classroom activities in which technology 
is central to literacy learning. However, developments in the digital age impact on 
teachers as well as learners. In the following section, we explore the implications 
of the textual practices of the digital age for the teacher. 


Whilst many of the traditional roles of a teacher are maintained in a new media 
age, such as teacher as facilitator, instructor, model, and so on, we would suggest 
that there are three additional roles teachers need to adopt in order to facilitate 
children’s navigation of complex, multimodal, electronic worlds. These can be 
conceptualized in the following way: 


e Teacher as resource manager. This involves providing children with a range of 
resources which can enable them to develop the skills, knowledge, and understanding 
needed to analyze and produce multimodal, multimedia texts. However, it is not simply 
a matter of provision; indeed, children themselves can bring valuable resources to the 
site of learning, given their knowledge of such resources, such as websites, outside 
of school. Rather, the teacher needs to ensure that, overall, resources are sufficiently 
broad and balanced to facilitate effective learning. In addition, the teacher needs to 
enable children to develop further their critical skills in relation to resources, helping 
children to make decisions about the affordances of different modes and media so that 
they can use these appropriately. 

e Teacher as co-constructor of knowledge. There has been much already written 
about how, in a new media age, the role of teacher needs to move from one of pos- 
sessing authoritative knowledge to acknowledging that students will know as much, 
if not more at times, and so an effective pedagogical model is one of teachers and 
students learning together (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011; Larson, 2014). 

e Teacher as design consultant. If one of the key authorial roles children adopt in a new 
media age is that of ‘text designer’ (Lankshear and Knobel, 2004), then an important 
role for the teacher becomes one in which advice and feedback is given on the pro- 
cesses and products of designs. Consultancy assumes some sort of expertise on the 
part of the consultant. In this case, the expectation is not that the teacher would have 
a much broader knowledge of the range of electronic texts which children may analyze 
or produce; the opposite may, in fact, be the case, given children’s encounters with a 
multitude of texts outside of classrooms (Ofcom, 2013). Rather, the expertise would be 
related to the knowledge teachers have of curriculum and assessment frameworks and 
one of her or his main aims would be to ensure that children’s work helped them to meet 
these specific criteria. Feedback on design processes or products, therefore, would be 
predicated on an understanding of the kinds of skills, Knowledge, and understanding 
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children need to demonstrate in order to meet externally imposed criteria. In addition, 
consultancy usually involves an appraisal by the consultant of the areas that the ‘client’ 
has not already considered and feedback on this; similarly, teachers need to provide 
advice to pupils on aspects of the assignment or product that have been overlooked. 
Often, this task is made easier in relation to technology-based activities, as children 
can often track decision-making processes in a more transparent manner because of 
the affordances of the electronic mode (e.g., ability to save different versions). Finally, 
a consultancy role is usually one in which the agenda is firmly within the hands of the 
‘client’; he or she decides what the particular issue or problem is that requires a con- 
sultant’s input. Similarly, in literacy activities which involve new technologies, children 
need to be encouraged by teachers to make the kind of reflective decisions which lead 
to self-identification of issues for further consultation. 


This list is not exhaustive; our intent is not to provide a definitive set of roles that 
characterize literacy teaching in the digital age. However, it is indicative of the 
kinds of practices in which teachers should engage if they are to effectively sup- 
port children’s digital literacy learning. 

Following the discussion that has taken place thus far in this chapter, there are 
a number of principles which can be applied to a consideration of the nature of 
literacy in the digital age. These can be seen in Table 4.1. 


Table 4.1 Principles of literacy learning in the digital age 


e Teachers need to be aware of the implications of the changing nature of literacy, 
in that word and image are becoming more specialized in terms of their functions 
in texts and the historical shift from an emphasis on word to image has been 
accompanied by a move from book to screen, which has implications for the kinds of 
texts we privilege in schools (Kress, 2010). 

e Learners need to develop skills in relation to the design, production, and analysis of 
multimodal, multimedia texts (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011, 2013). 

e Technology should not be used simply to replicate traditional literacy practices. The 
affordances of various hardware and software need to be utilized effectively and the 
resources used to analyze and produce a range of multimodal texts (Lankshear and 
Knobel, 2011). 

e Increased opportunities to remix texts through the use of new technologies mean 
that pupils should develop the relevant skills and knowledge to enable them to do 
this, such as the ability to edit multimodal texts (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011). 

e Opening out the classroom to the external community is a powerful means of 
developing authentic purposes for readings and writing. Advances in social 
networking, using sites such as Blogger and Twitter, mean that it is much easier to 
engage outside audiences in the curriculum (Davies and Merchant, 2009; Marsh and 
Yamada-Rice, 2013). 

e Children move fluidly across online and offline spaces, and classroom literacy 
practices should provide opportunities for these movements to take place, either 
within the classroom environment or between classroom and home and community 
spaces (Burke and Marsh, 2013; Burnett and Merchant, 2014). 
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In the next section of the chapter, we move on to consider the implications that the 
technological changes of the digital age have for the setting of a research agenda 
for literacy in the years ahead. 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


So far, we have considered the nature of technological changes in relation to learners 
and educators. In this section, we will explore the implications these changes have 
for a future research agenda in literacy. 

There are numerous areas that require further investigation in the years ahead 
if we are to understand more fully the ways in which technologies impact literacy 
learning. One of the key areas in which there has been much activity is on the 
use of video games in the literacy curriculum. Gee (2003, 2013), for example, has 
argued for the recognition of the unique educational environment of computer 
gaming. He suggests that there are a number (36) of learning principles embedded 
within computer game design which promote critical thinking and which could 
be usefully embedded within educational programs. These learning principles 
include the ‘semiotic domains principle’, which suggests that learning involves 
the ability to participate in affinity groups linked to particular domains. Catherine 
Beavis in Australia has led a number of projects in which secondary teachers have 
been involved in exploring the potential of the use of video games in the literacy 
curriculum (Beavis, 2013). She and her co-researchers have developed a model for 
practice which draws on the concept of games as texts, but also games as action. 
Therefore, in relation to games as action, pupils can be engaged in design activities 
in which they have to consider the ways in which the players that they are author- 
ing games for construct and build their avatars and navigate through the games. 
In considering games as cultural artifacts, Beavis and Apperley suggest that pupils 
can reflect critically on the narrative and aesthetic aspects of games: 


For example, students might study narrative structures and features of specific 
games, and their relation to other narratives in games and other modes, and call 
on or develop their knowledge of the characteristics and features of the relevant 
genre, looking at how, in this instance, those generic features have been used, and 
to what effect. 


(2012: 18) 


Both of these elements, games as action and games as texts, are important to 
consider in the digital literacy curriculum. This interesting and innovative work 
needs building on in the years ahead in order to investigate further the ways in 
which learning through the use of games might be assessed in order to recognize 
not only developments in children’s abilities to textually analyze games, but also 
to understand the children's abilities to identify games’ multimodal affordances 
for players in both their analysis and design. 
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A further area which deserves attention in future decades is the potential for 
the use of virtual worlds in the classroom for literacy learning. Recent research 
has demonstrated how extensive the use of online virtual worlds (such as ‘Club 
Penguin’ or ‘Moshi Monsters’) is in young children’s out-of-school lives (Burke 
and Marsh, 2013; Marsh, 2011, 2012). Children play both in the online spaces 
and offline with a range of toys and artifacts related to these worlds. Given the 
increasingly fuzzy boundary between online and offline practices (Leander and 
Sheehy, 2004; Marsh, 2014}, future research could consider the way in which 
the use of virtual worlds in the classroom might promote collaborative activi- 
ties across schools and countries. However, there are still numerous avenues to 
pursue when researching the use of virtual worlds in just one classroom. Burnett 
and Merchant's (2014) research on the use of a virtual world in a classroom in the 
North of England draws attention to the theoretical and methodological challenges 
in examining children's practices across online and offline spaces. They suggest an 
approach that acknowledges the ‘baroque complexity’ (Kwa, 2002) of research in 
digital environments and argue that researchers need to adopt a practice in which 
they consider multiple stories in relation to a specific event or sequence of activi- 
ties alongside each other - a process of ‘stacking stories’. 

A final aspect of future research on literacy and digital technologies that we 
would like to draw attention to here is the need to consider extending the active 
engagement of children themselves in the research process. Projects that have 
included a participatory element have demonstrated how even very young chil- 
dren can be highly reflective on their own practices and interests (Marsh, 2013). 
Engaging children in researching their own digital literacy practices may provide 
them with opportunities to reflect critically on these practices and to gain a deeper 
understanding of the way in which literacy continues to change due to develop- 
ments in new technologies. 

In the following section, Guy Merchant describes the classroom practice of 
Kate Cosgrove, a primary school teacher in England, who conducts classroom- 
based research on digital literacy practices. 


Classroom Case Study: Kate Cosgrove, = 
Sheffield, UK, with Guy Merchant 


Context 


In this case study we look at the work of Kate Cosgrove who is an innovative early 
years teacher working in a primary school in the North of England. Kate is an 
Assistant Headteacher and part of the senior leadership team at the school, which is 
located in the suburban fringe of Sheffield. Kate, a former musician with a degree in 
architecture, is a late entrant to teaching, and she has a strong professional interest 
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in literacy and technology. She currently works as a Y2 teacher, with six- and seven- 
year-olds, and has led change in the school, often basing this on the digital literacy 
practices of her young students. Moving to the school in 2009, Kate was keen to 
integrate technology into the literacy curriculum and began by blogging with her 
class. This was initially done through the local authority VLE, but after some experi- 
mentation with messaging and creating groups, she decided that her practice would 
be more authentic if it was opened up to a wider audience. This led to the develop- 
ment of a Wordpress blog and later experimentation with Twitter — initially as a way 
of attracting interest in the blog. Wordpress blogs and Twitter have subsequently 
become embedded in school practice. Each class now keeps a blog; class and 
school Twitter accounts are used by teachers primarily to connect with parents, and 
sometimes as professional development through linking to the work of colleagues. 
Kate’s most recent work has focused on the use of iPads with young children and 
this is the focus of the professional Master's work that she is engaged in at Sheffield 
Hallam University. 


Physical Environment and Resources 


Kate’s school, Mundella, is a large primary school in Sheffield, housed in a Victorian 
building, which has been extended on several occasions in order to accommodate 
rising student numbers. It serves a surprisingly stable community — many parents, 
and some grandparents, attended the school when they were children. The majority 
of pupils are white British, with a small number of speakers of languages other than 
English. A growing number of children with Special Educational Needs or Disabilities 
(SEND) are part of the school community, attracted by its reputation for high-quality 
inclusive provision. The use of technology is a key priority for the school and Kate 
describes how the headteacher, although sometimes unfamiliar with the detail, has 
always been keen to support her work. As a result, provision for digital literacies has 
been built into teachers’ performance management plans, and resource provision 
has been prioritized. In addition to a well-resourced computer suite, Mundella has 
IWBs in every classroom, a bank of 22 iPads, 40 netbooks, and other equipment 
such as digital cameras, easy mikes, voting pads, and visualizers. Kate is enthusi- 
astic about ‘moving children into the twenty-first century’ and argues passionately 
for developing literacy in a digital context, as well as developing students who are 
digitally literate — she uses the former to underline the importance of communicat- 
ing through technology, and the latter to capture the importance of a more general 
knowledge about technology. Under her leadership, the school’s engagement with 
digital technology is impressive — some of the students Kate worked with in the early 
years are now happily engaging with coding and computing as 10- and 11-year-olds. 

In the classroom Kate prides herself on providing a stimulating, exciting, but safe 
environment for learning which includes all children and is sensitive to their varied 
learning needs. Students sit facing each other in small groups in a richly decorated 
environment which gives pride of place to children’s work. All students have their 
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own place, but there is also a carpeted area and an independent working area. 
Kate believes that the classroom should belong to her children — ‘it’s their class- 
room’ she says, and they are encouragd to take responsibility for it. As a teacher 
she shares details and stories of her own life and family, and encourages her stu- 
dents to do the same. Her commitment to extending learning beyond the classroom 
and to widening the classroom community includes face-to-face work with the com- 
munity as well as her use of social media. An example of this is her weekly ‘Diary 
Day; which is an open invite to parents, toddlers, grandparents, neighbors, and 
friends who come into class to support children’s recount writing. Kate sees this as 
an important part of creating a community, encouraging family engagement, and 
showcasing a contemporary school environment and teaching approaches as she 
works to promote shared recount writing. 


The Curriculum 


In Mundella, as elsewhere in England, the National Curriculum is currently ‘disapplied’ 
as the school braces itself for another wave of curriculum reform. Despite this, practice 
in the early years is centered on a thematic approach, with classes following a two- 
year topic cycle focusing on such things as the natural world (a topic on ‘mini-beasts’), 
different cultures (a topic on Africa), and literature (a topic on traditional tales). These 
topics are well resourced and always begin with a stimulus event such as a visit, a visi- 
tor, a film, or a story. Current events, such as the 2010 ash cloud and the 2012 Olympic 
Games, are woven into this topic cycle, which becomes the vehicle for learning and 
teaching subject knowledge and skills. Literacy work gives priority to developing con- 
fidence and communication and is linked to genres such as narrative, recount, report- 
writing, and poetry. Digital media are linked to the text types using a variety of iPad 
apps, Windows Moviemaker for stop-motion animation, green-screen technology for 
newscasts, publishing software for report-writing, and so on. The main emphasis here 
is on an integrated and creative use of technology. 

Kate is sensitive to children’s individual needs, and with a growing number of 
children categorized as SEND she designs her curriculum so that it is accessi- 
ble to all. Part of this involves the provision of appropriate assistive technology to 
meet children’s communication and learning needs. For example, in catering for the 
complex needs of a child with Edward’s syndrome (with minimal oral communica- 
tion), she has made innovative use of the iPad, which has supported the use of 
sign language, and enhanced access and engagement. Working directly through 
touch on a horizontal plane with a portable device has, in this case, proved far more 
manageable than earlier approaches using a PC with a modified mouse interface. 


Key Features of Practice 


Kate’s work is based on her understanding that the six-year-olds she is working with 
will eventually be ‘applying for jobs that don't yet exist; and so a major emphasis in 
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her practice is to provide contexts for the development of digital literacies and some 
of the ‘soft skills; such as team-working and problem-solving, that are generally 
seen as being significant twenty-first century competences (Jenkins et al., 2006). 
This involves learning first-hand about the reach of online connectivity, and the 
importance of audience sensitivity when children are blogging, but also about the 
power and potential of digitally mediated communication through the use of Twitter. 
Children have everyday experience of managing passwords, and taking appropri- 
ate care with their online presence, learning online practices that are ‘safe, ethical 
and advantageous’ (Burnett and Merchant, 2011). Kate aims to develop confidence 
and competence in the use of digital tools by providing students with plenty of 
experience of searching, data handling, and other skills, always encouraging them 
to experiment with hardware and software, impressing upon them that they ‘can't 
break it! As she observes, many of her students have plenty of experience using 
DSs iPads, Wii, laptops, and so on at home and the contemporary teacher’s role 
should be to talk to children about their digital practices, and to develop them in the 
school context as tools for learning. 

Modeling digital practices is a key aspect of what Kate does both in and out of 
the classroom. Examples of her use of Twitter illustrate this. She estimates that over 
two-thirds of her children’s parents use the class Twitter feed. For some recent class 
work on building an alien world, she used the Twitter feed in the school holidays to 
put out a request for materials. Without any other announcement or letter home, 
children trooped in on the first day of term with what she had requested! She also 
uses Twitter to keep parents informed of work in the classroom. ‘I'll take a pic of that 
and put it on Twitter’ is a regular occurrence in the classroom. But Kate also uses 
social media for her own professional development, sharing links and new ideas in 
her own Personal Learning Network (Dryden and Vos, 2005). 


Analysis of a Series of Lessons on a Theme 


In what follows we look at the work done by Kate with Year 1 and 2 children at Mundella 
using the iPad Brushes app and the class blog to publish and reflect on their creative 
artwork. The project took its inspiration from work by the artist David Hockney, and 
involved the children in working with a local artist to create digital images of flowers 
that were subsequently compiled into a digital mural, and displayed for the public in 
the Millennium Gardens as part of Sheffield Children’s Festival. 

The aims of the project were to: 


e extend the use of digital tools to enable the class to participate in communities 
beyond the school; 

e explore the creative potential of digital technologies; 

e embed iPads in classroom work. 


This was the first time that children had used iPads in the classroom, and so Kate 
began by allowing free play and exploration. At this time, she was impressed by 
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how quickly they learned to use them, and found that they were quick to discover 
without any formal instruction. Following this period of experimentation, Kate 
organized a visit in which a local artist showed the children how to create a flower 
on Brushes, using the color wheel and brush tool. The children looked closely at 
flowers — dahlias, aubretias, and violas — and used these as the inspiration for 
their ‘paintings: Kate noticed that, because her children were now confident with 
using iPads, they could focus more on developing the artwork rather than the use 
of the technology. Children spoke in some detail about what they were doing; 


I’ve used the eye-drop tool to find the green in the background. I’ve got to 
brush 14 or 15 ... it’s that solid brush there. 


The children quickly became adept with the app, and were able to use different 
tools with confidence. They were enthusiastic about the work they were engaged in 
and what they were able to do, using the app: 


... When you zoom in ... you can see very closely what you are looking at. And 
that helps you if you want to do very good detail, you zoom in, and then you can 
do... brush strokes, and then zoom back out and you can see what it looks like. 


The children certainly weren't afraid to experiment: 


There’s like a little square box, and you can choose the colors, and if you 
first get it, it starts with a color. And if you click on that there is a color wheel, 
where there’s a wheel with lots of different colors, and there’s like a palette, 
and there’s a palette next to it, and you can click on the little brush thing and 
do a painting there. 


To make it brighter, you can move the little switch right up to the high, and 
then if you want it darker you can move it back to the other end. 


When they were finished, the individual flowers were collected in a digital mural, 
called A Bigger Bloom’ (see Figure 4.1). As this project was using Brushes app 
in a new way, Kate and her children had to try to find the best way to enable indi- 
vidual images to be created that could then be used as part of the large mural; 
the aim was to be able to access the work in different ways to both celebrate the 
children’s creations and provide insights into the process. This final artwork was 
displayed for a week in Sheffield Millennium Galleries; members of the public, 
including children and teachers from other schools, were invited to explore and 
interact with the exhibit. 

Back at school, the children shared their experiences with parents, grandpar- 
ents, and siblings showing them how to use the iPads and the Brushes app in one 
of Kate’s regular Diary Days (see above). Here the children were the experts, giving 
careful instructions about how to use various techniques and passing on their skills. 
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Figure 4.1 A Digital Bloom 


In reflecting on the project Kate observed how: 


the children appeared competent and confident to access and use a range 
of technology in order to communicate with peers, teachers, and a wider 
global audience through blogging. This confidence grew as the project 
developed and | felt that we, as a class, were forging a path of modeling 
high-end technology in a world restricted by the high costs of hardware by 
making the most of what we had. 


For Kate, these reflections have helped her to refine her understanding of digital literacy: 


Digital literacy here was about being digitally literate; using technology with 
confidence; applying skills to a new platform; using knowledge in a range 
of contexts — it’s having the confidence to have a go and having the skills in 
place to touch the screen and not be scared: ‘The undo button means we 
don't have to worry if we make a mistake: 


Kate’s work raises questions about how we define digital literacies and how we see 
these in relation to other domains such as art and design, or technological com- 
petence. For instance, throughout the project, the children spoke confidently about 
notions of color and line — key concepts in the world of design. It could be argued that 
the skills of visual composition, so much part of multimodal texts, should be seen as 
part of ‘digital literacy; with ‘literacy’ including a wider range of communicative and 
expressive practices beyond the verbal or alphabetic. 
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We gain a different perspective on digital literacies by looking more broadly at 
this project which involved a cluster of activities that include the children’s com- 
ments on the blog as well as Kate’s tweets and blog posts. Here we might focus 
on digital communication as something that enabled Kate and her children to ‘do’ 
something different from traditional literacy — to share their thoughts and perspec- 
tives alongside their images. Their writing, and their wider digital literacy in this 
context, enabled them to participate in communities beyond the immediate school. 

Their comments also tell us something about the process of composition — and 
perhaps help us better understand the creative process that was occurring around 
the use of Brushes on the iPad. They tell us about the skills and understandings that 
children gained — about color, about how to use the app, and so on; and also they pro- 
vide an insight into other aspects of their experience. They liked the feel of drawing on 
screen with a finger, of playing with the iPad, and of being allowed to use the screen 
by themselves. These choices by the children were not just shaped by their developing 
skills but intersected with their personal preferences, enjoyment of playing with the app, 
and physical manipulation of the screen. Combining the use of digital tools and social 
media helps us to understand the children’s experiences of meaning-making and per 
haps enables us, as educators, to better understand how they approach this and what 
matters to them. 

We can look at Kate’s work in a variety of ways. First, we can focus on the skills 
children were learning, which were analogous to those that might be developed in a 
more traditional observational drawing lesson: learning to look carefully and repre- 
sent what they saw using available tools. In this context, children’s peer interviews 
demonstrate how articulate they were about the process of composition using the 
iPad. These children were very clear about the decisions they made and how they 
could achieve the effects they wanted. When they were prompted to compare draw- 
ing digitally and on paper, it seems that the act of comparison helped them be more 
explicit about what they were doing. In this way Brushes provided a new and differ- 
ent media for children to use, whilst the app and the adults who supported the work 
helped them to develop a language for talking about what they did. 

Second, we can look at the iPad itself. While some children were excited about using 
Brushes, for others it was the opportunity to use the iPad that seemed significant. 
Some of the children had access to iPads at home, or at least knew family members 
who had them. At home, of course, these devices became very much part of everyday 
life — one child told a story of an iPad getting scratched when a grandparent’s dogs 
came to visit; another told of not being allowed to touch her mother’s iPad. iPads are 
not neutral technologies but are already associated with specific contexts, events, and 
experiences. Through this project, the children came to explore the iPads themselves 
and perhaps encountered new possibilities. For some, the attraction was that this gave 
them access to a whole host of familiar resources — playing Angry Birds was a favorite, 
for example! For others, being introduced to Brushes seemed to give them their own 
way of using the iPads, sometimes going beyond what their parents knew. We saw this 
in the competence and confidence with which they instructed their parents in the use 
of Brushes at Diary Day. 
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Third, we can look at this case study in relation to the digital texts produced around 
the composition of the flower: the children’s comments on the blog, their podcasts 
and videos, and Kate’s tweets. The creation of the flower is just one of many compo- 
sitions that formed part of this project. The digital interactions that happened around 
the flower paintings were also important. The children were not creating an image to 
be displayed in a classroom or sent home at the end of the day, but an image to be 
added to a digital mural and displayed publicly in Sheffield and online. Their linked 
comments and thoughts — capturing the process and their own perspectives on the 
experience — all became part of the digital event. The significance here is more in 
how digital technology allows an over-layering of what happens in the classroom with 
happenings elsewhere. Their compositions seemed to ‘mean’ something different — 
or have an increased significance because they were accessible to a wider audience. 


Interview with Colin Lankshear and >») 
Michele Knobel 2 


What aspects of this case study do you believe reflect current 
understandings of new literacies? 


We think that when literacy scholars talk about classic or paradigm instances of litera- 
cies they consider to be ‘new in a significant sense, they usually have at least three 
ideas in mind — although they often use different language to express their ideas. 

The first is that with the advent of digital technologies people are now able to 
inscribe and encode texts/language in a new way: a way that simply was not pos- 
sible in the age of print. 

Digital inscriptions are rendered in pixels on screens rather than by impressions 
on paper, using digital code rather than some kind of analog material means (such 
as writing, illustrating, or making diagrams by hand, using a pencil, scriber, sten- 
cil, typewriter, paint, etc.). When using material and analog resources the different 
modes were generated by different processes. Writing involved one kind of process; 
painting or drawing a different kind of process; embedding photographic images 
yet another different kind of process. But with the shift from material processes of 
inscription to digital encoding, or from analog to digital representations, ‘new’ kinds 
of texts can be seamlessly multimodal, rather than requiring different processes for 
different modes. We now basically key, click, or, increasingly, touch to encode the 
signs we use to make meaning. And in addition, of course, we can add sound and 
moving images as well — all by clicking and/or touching and dragging — since the 
digital code renders multiple modes by these means. 

The second idea is that whereas the technologies of print supported one-to- 
one communication and, in the case of books or articles printed or photocopied en 
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masse, one-to-many communication, digital technologies also enable many-to-many 
forms of communication, and in real time as well as asynchronously. 

Communication across distance can occur simultaneously, including with peo- 
ple one has no knowledge of or familiarity with. People sharing common interests 
can interact and exchange and share with one another on a massive scale, and 
do so simultaneously. The affordances of digital electronic technologies and net- 
works mean that ‘new’ literacies have a much greater potential to be participatory, 
collaborative, and distributed than conventional literacy practices ever had. The lat- 
ter tended to be more ‘published; more ‘author-centric;} and more individual. While 
there are always exceptions to the norm, many new literacy practices, like engag- 
ing in social media, or participating in fan practices and shared interests — in what 
Henry Jenkins (Jenkins et al., 2006) calls participatory culture — involve a lot of 
interactivity, sharing resources and knowledge, being willing to support others and 
collaborate with others, and being open to soliciting and accepting feedback. These 
add up to a distinctive ‘ethos’ that we associate with new literacies (Lankshear and 
Knobel, 2011), and this ethos is part of what we think sets new literacies apart from 
conventional literacies — including conventional literacy practices that use digital 
media. The more that a literacy practice is characterized by this ‘ethos’ the more we 
think of it as a new literacy. 

The third idea is that there is no sharp break, or ‘disconnect; between conven- 
tional literacies and ‘new’ literacies. 

It is not like some new technology comes along and all of a sudden literacies 
change. Many purposes remain the same, or similar — e.g., letter writing — and we just 
use the new tools to do them more easily or efficiently. There is a lot of carry-over from 
the past. At the same time, however, the new affordances of digital technologies and 
media almost inevitably mean that some new literacy practices will come into exist- 
ence, and will evolve and grow into further new practices. Manipulating digital custom 
patterns and meshes or writing a script to make new costumes for digital characters 
in some kind of video game, or to mash up some new ‘app’ for a digital device are 
examples of literacy practices that are not only new but were barely imaginable 20 
years ago. And so, in the age of new literacies there are some practices that look per- 
fectly familiar, but are just done using different tools from what was used previously, 
some that look utterly new and a lot that are somewhere in between. 

When we turn to the case study presented above we find plenty that reflects 
these three points. 


(a) Student use of the Brushes app on the iPads exemplifies several characteristics 
associated with digital means for inscribing or encoding tokens from which mean- 
ing can be made. 


One difference between analog and digital encoding is that it is often much easier to 
correct errors digitally than when using material resources. A bad stroke with a literal 
paintbrush can be difficult to rectify. On a screen it is simple, and as a consequence 
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encoders can experiment, explore, take risks, try something different, with relative 
impunity. We get strong impressions from the case study of this eagerness to explore 
and try out possibilities and the enjoyment associated with this. We find this modeled 
by the teacher in her exploratory, innovative use of the affordances of a tablet screen 
to provide an assistive technology to support communication through sign language. 
Similarly, the different ‘feel’ associated with many digital tools, which is often expe- 
rienced with enchantment, is very evident here: ‘they liked the feel of drawing on a 
screen with a finger, of playing with the iPad’ (page 75). 


Furthermore, digital tools make it possible for people to express themselves in ways 
and with media that they would either be incapable of manually with the use of 
material analog resources, or that they would not have been able to afford during the 
reign of analog tools (when a sound or imaging studio and equipment was strictly 
for professionals and companies who could afford them). With an idea in mind and 
basic understanding of how to manipulate a given app or software program, some- 
one who can hardly draw a straight line to save themselves or play a note on a 
conventional instrument can create an impressive image or compose a significant 
musical piece. The case study emphasizes how central multimodal composition was 
in the life of this classroom, with students adding text to images seamlessly. 


Finally, with respect to the technical affordances of the tools of new literacies, the 
case refers to the children having ‘everyday experience of managing passwords, and 
taking appropriate care with their online presence’ (p. 72). The importance of this 
aspect of ‘learning at first hand about the reach of online connectivity’ as part of 
what it means to be informed and, indeed, educated, under current conditions can- 
not be overemphasized. We read in the case that ‘playing Angry Birds was a favorite’ 
(p. 75). Equally, we read in the news media that ‘a 2012 British intelligence report laid 
out how to extract Angry Birds users’ information from phones running the Android 
operating system’ (New Zealand Herald, January 28, 2014). An important facet of 
becoming digitally literate with respect to new literacies involves awareness of such 
possibilities — regardless of which platform (Android, Linux, Windows, Apple, etc.) 
being used — and what makes them possible (how electronic networks, hardware 
and software can be used in ways and for purposes we might not anticipate). 


(b) With respect to what we have called the ‘ethos’ dimension of new literacies, the 
case study documents a form of collaboration among teachers, students, members 
of the community, and community organizations to create a mural that contained an 
interactive element for public display. 


They practiced working together to achieve a complex shared purpose. They also 
collectively participated in a whole-class blog, sharing thoughts, understandings, 
feedback and comments, with a view to creating a site whose ultimate purpose 
went beyond school work and the classroom, and which reached out to a wider 
audience. Students and the teacher also actively practiced sharing expertise and 
experiences with others interested in the kind of activities in which they were 
engaging. While this had relatively little of the reach that, for example, sharing 
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expertise on a gaming website or a computing support site typically has, it none- 
theless involved developing and practicing the kinds of attitudes and dispositions 
inherent in participatory cultures. In such examples we see active attempts to 
infuse classroom learning with elements of an ethos that is writ large in everyday 
routines beyond the school; but that has traditionally been foreign and, indeed, 
inimical to classroom culture with its emphasis on individual effort and production, 
competitive achievement, etc. 


(c) The mix of new tools associated with new and evolving practices as well as with 
familiar and longstanding practices is reflected in the case. 


For example, the teacher uses Twitter as a means of communicating with parents — 
something teachers have always done with the means of earlier technologies (type- 
writer, letter writing, telephone). As noted in the case report, some uses of Brushes 
can be seen as analogous to learning the skills ‘that might be developed in a more 
traditional observational drawing lesson’ and as a context for ‘developing a language 
for talking about what they did’ (p. 75). In such instances, Brushes can be seen partly 
as a means for developing traditional aspects of language and literacy education, just 
as in other respects, as previously noted, it constitutes something that is significantly 
‘new’ so far as literacy practices are concerned. 


What ideas do you have to help educators understand new literacies? 


Understanding new literacies — or what makes it appropriate to think of some 
literacy practices as being new in significant ways — involves having concrete 
experience of engaging in such practices as well as having some conceptual and 
theoretical perspective on them. So, what we have said already about new litera- 
cies involving new technologies and techniques, and involving an ethos that is 
encouraged by the affordances of electronic networks can take us part of the way. 
We know from these ideas that where people are doing things that involve the use 
of digital technologies and networks to achieve their purposes, and where there 
are high levels of interaction, feedback, mutual support, sharing of expertise and 
other resources, and so on, it is reasonable to see their activity as involving new 
ways of communicating and making meaning as integral parts of the process of 
pursuing their purposes and goals. 

This immediately raises a point about literacies of any kind: ‘new; ‘old; conven- 
tional, or whatever. All human practices are mediated by language, and when that 
language involves written forms or inscriptions, we say that these practices are 
mediated by literacy. So when a chef or cook is creating a new dish, part of that 
practice may involve the use of written or inscribed signs and symbols to record 
the ingredients and measures. But this does not mean that creating a new dish 
is a literacy practice. It is mediated to some extent by literacy, but it is a bit silly to 
think of it as a /iteracy practice. It is a certain kind of culinary practice. Similarly, 
when mechanics fix vehicles they need to refer to manuals and diagrams and 
so on. Their mechanical work is mediated by literacy, but of course the practice 
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of being a mechanic and doing mechanical work on vehicles is not a literacy 
practice. 

At the same time, however, the practices of being a chef and a mechanic respec- 
tively involve different kinds of literacy practices. Reading and writing recipes is a 
different way of reading and writing from reading or writing workshop manuals, 
and these are different in turn from reading and writing letters. And the kinds of 
letters that lawyers read and write are very different from the kinds of letters lovers 
read and write, which are in turn different from the kinds that family members and 
friends read and write. What we can say here is that reading a workshop manual is 
one kind of reading practice and we best learn how to master that reading practice 
within the context of being (or learning to be) a mechanic. We master writing legal 
letters by working in a law firm, and we master reading and writing recipes within 
the context of cooking or being a chef. There are countless literacy practices (e.g., 
reading a workshop manual, writing a letter) that are integral to larger practices 
(e.g., being a mechanic, being a lawyer or a legal secretary). 

Now, by contrast with these examples of literacy practices that are integral to 
larger practices (that are not themselves literacy practices), there are also other 
kinds of literacy practices that are closer to being ends in and of themselves. These 
are cases where the main purpose of the activity, if not the whole purpose of the 
activity, is to produce or consume particular kinds of inscriptions or texts in order to 
experience, communicate, or interact with meanings. Whereas a lawyer does not 
write a legal letter for the sake of writing a legal letter (but, rather, as part of practic- 
ing law); a professional music video remixer ‘writes’ music video remixes because 
this is who they are and what they do; and professional software programmers 
write programs because this is what they do. But even in the case where the end 
product of activity is some kind of text there are, nonetheless, important variations. 
For example, fan fiction writers, anime music video remixers, and travel bloggers 
do not produce fanfics, AMV remixes, or travel blogs simply as ends in themselves. 
Rather, they do it as an expression of their fanship and as members of fandoms, or 
of their interest in travel and as reaching out to others who have a passion for travel. 

While these ideas are ‘all over the place; they each have something to contribute 
toward understanding new literacies. 

When a chef uses a digital device to record and organize a suite of new dishes 
and then publishes them as a Kindle book she uses new technologies and tech- 
niques to do something that undoubtedly involves elements of digital literacy; but it 
is a longstanding traditional practice that just happens to involve some use of new 
technologies. It is not really a new literacy in the sense we think is important. 

Let’s imagine, however, that our chef discovers a website devoted to enthusiasm 
for fusion cuisine. Devotees from all over the world are sharing ideas, providing feed- 
back on recipes contributed by others, and joining together with others to explore 
new combinations and concepts. They share tips on marinating techniques, oven or 
flame temperatures, different kinds of cooking vessels, and so on. They host thematic 
meal nights across the globe where participants prepare a specified menu and sub- 
sequently share their experiences of preparing and eating the food. Here we have 
participation and collaboration among people who share a common interest, yet who 
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are separated spatially, culturally, experientially, and linguistically. They collectively 
build and maintain a distinctive practice mediated by written texts of many kinds; 
and literacy practices of many kinds (entering recipes, posting photos of dishes or 
events, running a Twitter feed, maintaining a list of Frequently Asked Questions, writ- 
ing reviews of new cooking equipment, and so on). They interact with novices as 
well as with experts. Their goal is to enrich and extend the practice of fusion cuisine, 
pushing its limits, refining its successes, and sharing the enjoyment. Here we find the 
technical and ethos dimensions of new literacies coming together in ways that are 
absolutely contemporary. This is a new literacy. 

It would be easy to produce a similar kind of statement for our mechanic, based on 
his love of late model muscle cars — especially Mustangs, but maybe extending also 
to Camaros. Instead, we will mention Jen Scott Curwood’s study of Cassie who, at the 
time, was a 16-year-old moderator for a very popular fansite devoted to The Hunger 
Games trilogy (Curwood, 2013; Curwood et al., 2013). Cassie is an active contributor to 
the site. She writes and posts news stories, book reviews, items about fan art and other 
works, and posts to the site’s Twitter feed. Curwood documents how Cassie's literacies 
are tied to a particular purpose — sharing with others a deep interest in and enjoyment 
of The Hunger Games — and how Cassie makes use of a range of skills and techniques 
in doing so (e.g., updating site posts regularly, using Twitter hashtags effectively). Cassie 
also makes good use of her extensive Hunger Games knowledge and explicitly aims to 
‘deepen [fans] understanding of the trilogy through her blog posts, quiz questions, and 
tweets (Curwood et al., 2013: 21). 

Such ideas may help us work towards an intellectual understanding of how people 
may extend their pursuit of interests through participation in everyday practices into 
spaces where the use of new technologies provides them with enriched opportuni- 
ties to create, share, negotiate, and communicate meaningful forms of expression 
and understanding in the course of pursuing goals and purposes in the company of 
peers. But the ‘look and feel’ of new literacies can only be grasped from the inside — 
experientially; in a grounded and situated way — by actually engaging in them. 

For example, what is it like and what is involved in authoring an encyclopedia 
entry on a topic one is interested in and knows something about in collaboration with 
others by contributing to Wikipedia? What are the ‘ways with language’ appropriate 
to writing and editing encyclopedia entries as defined by the Wikipedia community? 
What are the protocols and how does one acquire them? How does editing occur? 
How are differences of opinion negotiated, and how is ‘knowledge’ construed? How 
does one become a member? What roles and privileges are conferred, and how, 
on contributors? How is authority acquired and bestowed? What are the norms for 
‘encyclopedic writing’ that have evolved during the life of Wikipedia, and that con- 
stitute expertise within the community? And how do these give the lie to so much 
uninformed opinion about the quality of Wikipedia entries? Getting an insider appre- 
ciation of Wikipedia entry writing as a new literacy is as easy as signing up, reading 
some ground rules, and getting started. Seeing what happens to and with the words 
one contributes as text and as edits is how one learns to be a collaborative author of 
entries and how one masters Wikipedia’s ideal of the genre of encyclopedia entries. 
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Participants in many new literacy practices and, particularly, creative produc- 
tive practices like designing or modding video games, mashing up apps, making 
movie trailers, music videos, and the like derive much support for their activity and 
learning the craft from others online. Knowing that support is available they launch 
into activity and seek information, models, inspiration, support, and feedback as 
and when they need it. They know they are never alone so long as they have their 
internet connection. 

Now, in our experience, while many teachers participate in social media, like 
Facebook, Twitter, and so on, relatively few of them have engaged in the creative 
kinds of activity we have just mentioned, where there is a lot to be learned, stand- 
ards to be pursued, and serious challenges — technical, aesthetic, cognitive — to be 
faced and met (see, for example, Lankshear and Knobel, 2011). 

In courses where we require participants to take a full semester to learn from the 
inside what such new literacies entail, we follow the principle of mutual support and 
have them find their ways into a preferred new literacy by working in teams. Almost 
uniformly, they say at the end that what they achieved would have been too daunt- 
ing, too difficult, and they would likely have given up if they had been required to do 
it individually. Hence, one of the ideas we have for how to understand new literacies 
from the inside is by finding peers and colleagues to get started with. Mutual support 
encourages risk taking, following hunches, ‘having a go; mucking around, and once 
momentum is established the self-consciousness disappears and understanding often 
becomes rapid. The inherent values of new literacies like sharing, supporting, feeding 
back, resourcing one another, and so on are practiced from the ‘get-go’ when one sets 
out with friends and peers to try something new and, for many, initially daunting. 

Over the years that we have been encouraging such learning through courses we 
teach, the most valued feedback we have received comes from teachers who are also 
parents — usually mothers — who have said numerous times how doing this work has 
helped them see what they previously thought was a lot of time wasting by their children 
was, in fact, anything but time wasting. Some have even expressed thanks for help- 
ing them resolve tensions with their children. What holds for the children of teachers 
may also hold for relationships with students. There remains a great deal of misunder- 
standing about the learning to be had and the potential points of connection for formal 
education that exist in many new literacies practices. Putting oneself, as an educator, in 
the way of such awareness is as easy — and challenging — as trying on a creative new 
literacy from the many that fans of diverse cultural practices have collectively nurtured. 


What do you see as the most important contribution new literacies studies 
can make to classroom practice? 


We think the answer to this question depends in part on what we mean by ‘new 
literacies studies: 

From one perspective, ‘new literacies studies’ might refer to a body of reported 
research investigations conducted by academic researchers who are not in fact 
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teaching in school classrooms. Such reports often take the form of journal articles, 
book chapters, and so on. 

By contrast, ‘new literacies studies’ could refer to non-formal investigations that 
in-service teachers make on their own behalf in order to understand something 
about new literacies practices from the inside: the kind of activity we referred to 
in response to the previous question. These might not be published in any formal 
sense but, rather, exist in the form of ideas, notes, observations, journal entries, 
and the like that teachers have recorded for their own purposes. 

There are lots of other possible meanings for ‘new literacies studies; but these 
will suffice for our purposes here. 

The first thing to note is that, on their own, formal published research reports of 
new literacies in theory and in practice may contribute little or nothing to classroom 
practice. They might just sit there as inert texts that people read and do little or 
nothing about. For published reports of this kind to make a significant contribution 
to classroom practice there must exist a serious will on the part of teachers, cur- 
riculum specialists, administrators, policymakers, and so on to doing the hard work 
involved in ‘translating’ the concepts, findings, and theoretical elements addressed 
in the research into aspects of classroom practice, and seeing how they play out. 
To show what this might involve we will refer to some formal research with implica- 
tions for developing specialized languages of the kinds that serve learners well in 
academic settings and in contexts — including work contexts — beyond school. 

James Gee (2013: Ch. 5) argues that traditional literacy always came in two grades. 
Regular or ordinary literacy is non-technical and non-specialist, employing everyday 
forms of language by which we communicate ordinary everyday information. By con- 
trast, what Gee calls ‘premium grade’ literacy involves mastering ‘academic’ and other 
specialized forms of language that are used ‘in research, empirical reasoning, and 
logical argumentation’ (ibid.: 59). Unfortunately, a lot of the time, those students who 
have successfully acquired premium literacy have got it from their wider life circum- 
stances rather than from formal instruction in classrooms — where language is often 
‘kept simple; and emphasis is often on reproducing content rather than on reason- 
ing and engaging in serious research procedures. Indeed, the word ‘research is itself 
widely used in classroom settings simply for ‘looking up information, rather than for 
processes of systematic data collection and data analysis that is informed one way or 
another by theory. Other common examples include things like talking about ‘essays’ 
as comprising five paragraphs, with each paragraph constructed from three sentences, 
and ‘narratives’ as only ever having a beginning, a middle and an end. 

Gee (Gee, 2013; Gee and Hayes, 2013) extends this distinction to digital litera- 
cies, and notes how premium digital literacies flourish in ‘affinity spaces’ where 
young people create media and knowledge in the company of more experienced 
experts as they collaborate to solve problems and participate in the life of interest- 
based communities online. In such contexts participants learn to acquire and use 
technical and specialist forms of language as the bottom line for being taken seri- 
ously. If teachers, having read such ideas and pursued some first-hand experience 
of new literacies, consciously strive to pay attention in classrooms to the kinds of 
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specialized language used in such new literacies practices, technology-mediated 
activities in class can support students in acquiring ‘premium digital literacies’ 
(ibid.). Unfortunately, however, abstracting a new literacy from the language of its 
mature practice, and replacing this language with ‘typical classroom ways of talk- 
ing; subtracts value from the engagement. 

To see in concrete terms how this can gain traction within a school setting and 
a larger curriculum policy setting we need look no further than a study conducted 
by Constance Steinkuehler and Elizabeth King (2009). They created an after-school 
laboratory/incubator space where a group of boys who were ‘at risk of failing school’ 
played World of Warcraft (WoW) in the company of the researchers and their graduate 
student research assistants. Participants engaged in a range of associated literacy 
practices like maintaining a private guild discussion space, in addition to the range 
of literacy practices that are ‘an indelible part of progressing through WoW (ibid.: 50), 
like seeking out and making sense of online resources (e.g., user-generated manu- 
als, wikis, information databases) to beat a boss, debating competing models for 
specializing one’s virtual character, and learning how to read the ‘design grammar’ 
of a game as a semiotic domain (Gee, 2003). The researchers were interested, in 
part, in exploring the extent to which and ways in which such games-related litera- 
cies mapped onto formal genres and learning standards recognized in formal school 
curricula. Their overarching purpose was to try to leverage online games for literacy 
learning that might have payoffs in school and beyond by creating instructional mod- 
ules developed around a set of targeted literacy practices in the context of playing 
the game. 

Steinkuehler and King collected rich qualitative data using observations, video 
recording, artifact collection, etc., and paid close attention to how participants read, 
wrote, and spoke in the course of problem-solving, reasoning, explaining, arguing, 
and so on. The data were analyzed in ways designed to map individual and group 
learning trajectories over time with respect to the targeted literacy practices and 
their associated language genres and learning standards. Analytic results for a 
participant named Dumptruck were detailed in their paper. Findings supported the 
claim that, for Dumptruck, ‘crucial literacy practices such as researching, assem- 
bling, and synthesizing information from online multimodal texts (NCTE Literacy 
Standards 7, 8, 11, 12; ISTE Technology Standards 3, 4) become tools for solving 
problems defined by his own goals and with cachet among his own peer group’ 
(ibid.: 57). These are encouraging findings for those who seek closer links between 
young people’s new literacy practices and formal school-based literacy learning. 

Admittedly, these are high-school students, but numerous studies exist involving 
younger learners, often in the context of playing games, but otherwise using spe- 
cialized language they have encountered in online spaces as well as books, cards, 
and other artifacts (e.g., Burke, 2013; Marsh, 2011; Reich et al., 2014). The point 
is that for such studies as those mentioned here to get purchase on classroom 
practice, educators have to do their own creative, productive work: such as inves- 
tigating links between formal standards statements and the kinds of language and 
literacy performances their students demonstrate in the context of new literacies 
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practices. They have to seek out examples, make arguments, convince their imme- 
diate employers, take some risks, and engage in quite complex forms of ‘translation: 
They have to acquire specialist and technical languages themselves and be aware 
of when and how they (and others) are using them. All this should be part of 
routine teacher education and professional development — which, of course, it 
often is not. While new literacies of gaming seem to be the most researched to 
date, there are nonetheless many studies of visual media creation (including stop 
motion animation, video editing and remixing, machinima remixing, podcasting, 
photoshopping, etc.), fan-fiction writing, working with e-textiles, participating in 
online virtual worlds, managing online fansites, and so on, that span a wide range 
of children and youth. 

If active appropriation of formal research work from new literacies studies could 
be used to get purchase on pursuit of specialized language for academic purposes, 
this would surely count among one of the most important contributions new litera- 
cies studies could make to classroom practice. 

Turning to the second sense of ‘new literacies studies’ identified above we refer 
briefly to the example of a teacher who familiarized herself sufficiently with fan fic- 
tion writing as a new literacy to explore its potential within an English classroom. 
Laura, a middle-school English teacher, was enrolled in a doctoral program and 
was reading in the area of ‘new literacies’ and fan-fiction writing. Her interest in the 
latter was sparked by finding her high-school-aged daughter awake at 2:00am one 
weekday night, writing fan fiction focused on Katniss and Peter from The Hunger 
Games. Laura’s reading included the work of James Gee (e.g., 2007) and Henry 
Jenkins (e.g., 2010), along with some of our work (e.g., Lankshear and Knobel, 
2011). It also included reading studies of young people writing fan fiction in spaces 
outside school (e.g., Black, 2008; Thomas, 2006) and conducting an interview with 
her own daughter about the daughter’s fan-fiction writing practices. Laura, a self- 
declared fan of Charlotte Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, then spent time within the 
Wuthering Heights section of Fanfiction.net, reading lots of other people’s fanfics, 
and analyzing these texts in terms of their ‘new literacy-ness’ and their literary quali- 
ties. During this time she learned a number of specialized terms used by the fanfic 
writing community, including ‘flames’ (harsh comments or critiques, typically con- 
sidered cruel and unnecessary by the community); cross-over fics, that brought 
together two or more established universes (such as Wuthering Heights with Jane 
Austen’s Emma); and beta readers, a particular kind of reviewer who provides feed- 
back on writing quality prior to a narrative being posted publicly. 

Laura decided to apply what she’d learned about fan-fiction writing to a cur- 
riculum unit for her eighth grade students that focused on students collaboratively 
writing a fan-fiction narrative in response to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
She was especially interested in having students ‘write in the style of’ a particular 
author (which was part of her school’s curriculum) — in this case, Shakespeare — and 
set in place specific guidelines whereby students needed to attend to appropriate 
word choices and meter in their writing, while at the same time she encouraged 
them to write monologues that aren't in the original play, missing scenes, secret 
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conversations between characters, and even cross-over fiction. She also wanted 
to address peer review and editing, along with student publishing — both part 
of her school’s curriculum as well. She gave the students class time to explore 
Fanfiction.net for themselves and gain insight into what constitutes ‘good’ fan-fic- 
tion writing. Laura was keen to replicate the ease of participation, the ‘interactivity’ 
between authors and reviewers, the ease of writing collaboratively and of access- 
ing distributed expertise with respect to writing well found within Fanfiction.net, 
and set up a ‘closed’ or private class wiki as the eighth graders’ shared writing 
space (this decision was helped along by the fact that her students were already 
‘at home’ with using wikis). Her focus on supporting students in moving beyond 
what she described as ‘OMG!! That is soooooo great!’ kinds of reviews, she pro- 
vided general guidelines regarding what to comment on (e.g., grammar, syntax, 
Shakespearean language use, characterization, setting, believability). What she 
hadn't really prepared for was her students’ response to the task. Suddenly, she 
had groups of students accosting her during the lunch break to discuss their nar- 
rative writing and what ‘gap’ in Romeo and Juliet they were filling, such as a rather 
heart-rending conversation between Juliet and her nurse about life and love. Or 
overhearing her students tell other students not in their class about what they 
were working on. Or using their study-hall time to ask her for immediate feedback 
on their cross-over fanfic that brought together detectives from a popular televi- 
sion show and the aftermath of Juliet’s death to add a coda to the original play. Her 
students even talked about the feedback on their evolving stories they were receiv- 
ing from classmates and how helpful they found it, not to mention groups talking 
to other groups about their respective stories during class time. The quality of the 
final narratives was impressive and clearly met all of Laura’s curriculum-based 
requirements. The quality of the process of producing these ‘fanfic’ texts ended 
up exceeding her expectations in terms of the degree of collaboration, exchange 
of writing ideas and suggestions, revision and refinement of the texts, and the 
palpable shared pleasure her students seemed to find in writing their narratives. 


What are the implications of these developments for literacy research in 
the contemporary context? 


There are many possible implications of developments in new literacies for literacy 
research, and we can only mention a small range of these here. 

Some are obvious, such as the fact that to research practices that are distrib- 
uted among many participants interacting synchronously and asynchronously from 
all around the globe creates a need for some new (as well as familiar) means of data 
collection, as well as negotiating issues in ethics and intellectual property and the like 
that are not always clear and well-defined. If we want to understand the complexity 
and scope of the ways in which new literacy practices emerge and evolve we must 
necessarily take a wide — global — view as well as more local views, and this adds all 
kinds of variables to the research equation — including working with participants from 
very different linguistic and cultural backgrounds to ourselves. Many volumes have 
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been written on research design, theoretical, and methodological issues associated 
with researching new literacies. From the standpoint of literacy research as we have 
come to know it in the Anglo-American tradition, one recurring observation involves 
recognition that whereas in the past researchers might have been content to employ 
a single methodological approach, such as some version of discourse analysis, 
the advantages of hitching discourse analytic approaches to field-based qualitative 
approaches and, notably, ethnographic methods of data collection and data analysis 
are now widely recognized. 

We think that developments in new literacies also enhance the significance of 
social theories of one kind or another for understanding how meanings are cre- 
ated and taken up, and how participants acquire expertise and proficiency in new 
literacy practices (Knobel and Lankshear, forthcoming). Literacy research has often 
focused on learning and understanding and meaning-making at the level of the indi- 
vidual. It is commonplace nowadays, however, to see learning and meaning much 
more in terms of distributions among multiple and often many people. Theories of 
‘collective intelligence’ are necessarily social in a way that theories of individual 
intelligence often have not been. The more that the wider world in which new litera- 
cies and other new collaborative processes operate and proliferate, the more it is 
necessary to understand comprehension and efficacy and expertise and compe- 
tence, and the ways these are promoted and acquired, in non-individualistic and 
‘not-only-in-the head’ kinds of ways. In part, this privileges theories of ‘the social 
mind} but it also privileges theories of the shared and distributed mind. Unless and 
until literacy research takes such shifts on board we cannot expect any significant 
shifts in the outdated practices of individual assessment that continue to dominate 
formal education. 

To repeat a point we have often made with respect to teachers as researchers of 
literacy, we think that where teachers wish to research literacy they would do well to 
resist the temptation to investigate their own classroom or colleagues’ classrooms, 
or any classroom for that matter and, instead, study in situ practices of new litera- 
cies in ‘non-curricular’ settings where people participate for their own interests and 
purposes and on the terms of the ‘participatory cultures’ they identify and align with. 
This will provide a much more informed view of the environments their students 
will enter and be impacted by than classroom-based studies are likely to. The more 
such studies are made from the standpoint of full participant observer the more 
useful it is likely to be. 

Finally, and once again from the standpoint of literacy research conducted with 
a view to understanding learning and the acquisition of expertise, we think that a 
clear implication of developments in new literacies is that researchers should focus 
on ‘the phenomenon’ rather than ‘the gadget’ and, so far as possible, to strive to 
gain a sense of trajectory for that phenomenon. 

To give an example of what we mean, right now there is a large-scale fad of 
researching tablets — typically iPads — in classrooms. Sometimes the focus is on 
disability, sometimes on engagement, sometimes on learning or m-learning/mobile- 
learning (usually poorly theorized, if it is theorized at all). Prior to the tablet it was 
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(Continued) 


the Smart Board or the laptop, and prior to that it was the desktop computer. Such 
research yields little or nothing in terms of educational benefits. The next fad comes 
along and the previous one is forgotten. What is typically lacking in such research 
is a focus on the key phenomenon: in this case what and how people learn when 
they have access to devices whose affordances somehow help to provide resources 
for effective and abiding learning. What is almost always lacking in the research is 
some sense of trajectory along a line of technologies that shows the extent to which 
and ways in which there are continuities or discontinuities that can be understood 
and explained in ways that lead to a progressive accumulation of knowledge about 
learning with the assistance of digital tools, mobile or fixed, with or without connec- 
tivity, in the context of this or that kind of pedagogical set-up, and so on. 

Such research is often just the latest chapter in the ongoing saga of the search for 
holy ‘quick fix’ grails, funded by governments looking for easy ways to make it look 
like they are making a serious effort to address educational achievement. It comes 
and goes, usually disappearing without trace, and not least because the research 
findings often fail to get beyond the level of asserting that learners reported feeling 
empowered by using the tools, or that using the tools meshed with their preferred 
ways of obtaining information or, which is commonly noted, that they enjoyed being 
able to use the device and found the apps interesting. These considerations are not 
unimportant. At the same time, they are at most a very small part of the learning 
equation. Mastering specialized language, learning rules of academic discourse, 
understanding the logic of experimental designs, recognizing the standards of the 
discipline one is in and its procedures, values, and criteria for success and how to 
meet them, how to organize and analyze data in the light of purposes and theory 
such that the data represent evidence: these and similar considerations are far more 
important when it comes to learning and how it might be facilitated by technology. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have explored the changing nature of literacy in the digital age. 
Kate Cosgrove’s work provided a rich example of how primary classrooms can 
become spaces in which children can use technology in ways that seamlessly meld 
both traditional and new literacy practices. The interview with Lankshear and 
Knobel unpacked some of the complexities surrounding the concept of new litera- 
cies and offered insights into the work of other teachers who, like Kate, are skilled 
at ensuring the literacy curriculum remains relevant and engaging for cohorts of 
students who are navigating digital waters in their out-of-school time. In the next 
chapter, we move on to examine the field of multimodality studies, given that it is 
becoming increasingly clear that teachers and researchers need to understand the 
way in which modes and media can be used productively in classroom settings. 
In addition, we consider work related to artifactual literacies, which combines the 
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fields of new literacy studies and multimodalities to inform new understandings 
of the material aspects of literacy practices. 


Note 


1. The Digital Futures in Teacher Education website can be accessed at: www.digitalfutures.org. 
Some of the text in this chapter was written by the second author for that project and is 
used here in acknowledgment of the creative commons policy of that site. 
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Literacies 


This chapter considers two related areas, multimodality and artifactual 
literacies. Multimodal approaches to the study of communication have had 
a highly significant impact on the learning and teaching of literacy in recent 
years and in the first part of the chapter, we examine the key tenets of this 
approach and explore some of the concepts that inform an understanding of 
multimodality as it is used in the field of language and communication stud- 
ies. In the second section, the way in which Kate Pahl and Jennifer Rowsell 
have drawn upon work on multimodality in their development of an artifactual 
literacies approach is considered. They combine multimodality with a mate- 
rial cultures approach in developing an understanding of the place of objects 
in literacy lives. Jennifer and Kate then provide two vignettes of classroom 
practice, which provide rich examples of their theories in practice. In the final 
section of the chapter, Gunther Kress reflects on the importance of a social 
semiotic theory of multimodality and the potential role of an artifactual litera- 
cies approach in the learning and teaching of literacy. 


Historical Perspectives 


The phrase ‘multimodality’ refers to the way in which communication involves 
many ‘modes’, or meaning-making resources, such as word, sound, image, and 
layout. All of these modes are significant and work in relation to each other in the 
representational process. It is important to note at this point that multimodality is 
not a theory. Bezemer and Jewitt contend that: 


Multimodality refers to a field of application rather than a theory. A variety of disci- 
plines and theoretical approaches can be used to explore different aspects of the 
multimodal landscape. 


(2010: 180) 


As Flewitt (2013) has suggested, multimodality in relation to the field of language 
and communication studies is important because, prior to its development, linguistic 
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studies had considered modes other than language, such as gesture and gaze, but 
these had generally been addressed separately, and largely as subsidiary commu- 
nication systems to language. A multimodal approach stresses the way in which 
modes work together to create meaning and highlights the significance of all modes. 
Communication has always been multimodal, as even in oral cultures, gesture and 
signs and symbols were used as representational tools, but it is only in recent years 
that attention has been paid to the role that all modes play in conveying meaning. 

Gunther Kress (2010) has suggested that the reason for the relatively recent 
interest in multimodality has arisen because of the process of globalization. In the 
past, when cultures and societies were relatively separate, meanings were stable 
and rooted in local traditions. In a globalized world, these local meanings are situ- 
ated alongside other interpretations from a range of contexts and thus singular 
interpretations of practices and texts are not possible, nor desirable. The semiotic 
effects of this process of globalization can be seen 


... Most markedly in the shift from the book and the page to the screen; at the level 
of semiotic production in the shift from the old technologies of print to digital, elec- 
tronic means; and, in representation, in the shift from the dominance of the mode 
of writing to the mode of image, as well as others. 


(Kress, 2010: 6) 


The rising dominance of the image in the late twentieth and early twenty-first 
centuries, along with the way in which modes such as sound and movement are 
central to many multimedia texts, meant that it was necessary to begin to under- 
stand multimodal communication in greater depth, and certainly move away from 
a sole focus on the grammar of written language. 

Kress's work on multimodality has its roots in Halliday's theory of social semi- 
otics (1978, 1985). Semiotics is the study of signs, which can take the form of 
words, images, sounds, and so on. Social semiotics pays attention to the social con- 
text in which signs occur. Traditionally, social semiotics was focused on language. 
Halliday, in his book Language as Social Semiotic, outlines how language is embed- 
ded in the social and is ‘a discrete network of options’ (1978: 113). That is, in any 
act of communication, the communicator could have chosen different language 
to use and, therefore, the choice of specific language can be subject to analysis. A 
social semiotic theory of multimodality extends this principle to all modes and sug- 
gests that the intentions of communicators in terms of the choices of modes made 
should be a focus of study. Modes are not chosen in a random manner. This is the 
first of three key principles that Kress (2010: 10) suggests underpin multimodal 
meaning-making across cultures. In any act of sign-making, form and meaning are 
related in specific ways, created by the motivations of the sign-maker. Whereas in 
Saussurean semiotic theory, the relationship between a signifier and the signified 
is viewed as arbitrary, Kress argues that specific forms are chosen in a communica- 
tive act to represent certain meanings. The second principle is that the interests of 
the sign-maker are at play in this process of communication. In terms of children, 
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seemingly random uses of materials in their meaning-making can be analyzed and 
traced back to their intentions, experiences, and preferences (Kress, 1997; Pahl, 
1999). The third principle outlined by Kress is that the sign maker draws upon 
resources that are to hand in her or his cultural context and the modes available 
may differ from culture to culture. Modes are, thus, always situated within specific 
social, historical, and cultural contexts. To illustrate this point, Kress (2010) notes 
that while foreign-language films contain subtitles that translate the oral discourse, 
there are no parallel translations of non-verbal modes and, yet, a sign or gesture in 
one culture may mean something very different in another culture. 

A further important aspect of modes to consider is the way in which their 
affordances can inform their use. The psychologist Gibson (1977) introduced the term 
‘affordances’ to refer to the ‘action possibilities’ that are latent in the environment 
whenever an interaction involving and agent and another object/system takes place. 
As Greeno (1994: 338) suggests, ‘The term affordance refers to whatever it is about 
the environment that contributes to the kind of interaction that occurs’. The nature 
of an interaction is dependent upon the perception and interests of the agent, as well 
as the properties of the object/system itself. Kress (2010) developed the concept of 
affordances in terms of modes to refer to the possibilities and constraints offered by 
specific modes - what they will allow the user to do and what is not possible. It is not 
the case that the affordances of modes are essential qualities that remain the same 
each time they are used. Just as modes themselves are situated within specific social, 
cultural and historical contexts, the person drawing on those modes will have specific 
skills and interests that are also socially situated and so shape their use. 

The affordances of modes are significant in the process of ‘transduction’. Kress 
(2003: 47) defines transduction as ‘a process in which something which has been 
configured or shaped in one or more modes is reconfigured, reshaped according to 
the affordances of a quite different mode’. So, for example, someone might attempt 
to represent a piece of writing as a moving-image text and this requires an under- 
standing of what is possible with an entirely different set of semiotic resources. 

An additional concept that is central to a social semiotic theory of multimodal- 
ity is that of design, which is linked to the concept of rhetoric. As Kress outlines: 


Representation and communication are distinct social practices. Representation 
focuses on my interest in my engagement with the world and on my wish to give 
material realisation to my meanings about that world. Communication focuses on 
my wish or need to make that representation available to others in my interac- 
tion with them. The dual frame of rhetoric and design permits both: rhetoric as 
the politics of communication and design as the translation of intent into semiotic 
implementation. 


(2010: 49; author’s italics) 


The rhetor, therefore, needs to decide how to frame a particular communica- 
tion for the intended audience before moving on to design the text itself, which 
involves making choices about which modes are to be used and how they are 
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to be juxtaposed together. This unbundling of the processes involved in author- 
ship is important because it makes clear some of the underlying principles of a 
social semiotic approach to multimodality discussed previously, e.g., that intent 
is important in the communication process, as is an understanding of the affor- 
dances of modes for design. Multimodal design involves deliberate choice and 
decision-making. 

The case study in this chapter, written by Jennifer Rowsell and Kate Pahl, out- 
lines the significance of multimodal practices for learning and teaching. In their 
work, they draw on approaches to multimodal analysis to consider the analysis 
and production of texts consisting of multiple modes, but they also consider more 
broadly the relationship between texts, identities, and social practices, utilizing 
some of the main tenets of the New Literacy Studies (see Chapter Two, this vol- 
ume}. They use the term ‘artifactual literacies’ to refer to this way of viewing 
meaning-making and in the next section the key theoretical frameworks drawn 
upon in framing this approach are outlined. 


It is perhaps not surprising that a study of artifacts has become significant to 
understanding the literacy practices of children and young people. As Kress has 
argued, in contrast to the high levels of abstraction embedded in previous theories 
of communication, 


... the study of modes in multimodal social semiotics focuses on the material, the 
specific, the making of signs now, in this environment for this occasion. In its focus 
on the material it also focuses on the bodilyness of those who make and remake 
signs in constant semiotic (inter) action. It represents a move away from high 
abstraction to the specific, the material; from the mentalistic to the bodily. 


(2010: 13) 


The materiality of sign-making and signs is a significant aspect of an artifactual 
literacies approach. Thus, Pahl and Rowsell draw on a social semiotic theory of 
multimodality in their consideration of artifactual literacies. They suggest that, 
‘Artifactual literacies combines a focus on texts as multimodal together with a 
situated account of literacies as material and artifactual within home, school and 
community settings’ (2013: 266). The theoretical tools of a social semiotic approach 
to multimodality can be drawn upon to understand the way in which material 
objects can take a central place in meaning-making. However, in order to under- 
stand fully the place of objects in these processes, other theoretical traditions need 
to be mobilized, such as theories of cultural reproduction and material culture. 
Artifactual literacies might be viewed as an approach to understanding the 
origins and social histories of the artifacts that children create in their multi- 
modal practices. In earlier work, Pahl and Rowsell have traced the process of 
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sedimentation of social practices into modes. In examining the texts and artifacts 
that children produce, we can see how their previous social and cultural experi- 
ences and their interests are embedded into those texts and artifacts. Bourdieu's 
(1977, 1990) notion of habitus is pertinent here. Habitus is a set of dispositions, 
structures of the mind, that have been informed by past experiences and in turn 
shape future actions. Pahl and Rowsell (2013) suggest that embodied habitus can 
be discerned in texts and artifacts and that the sedimentation of these social 
practices into texts and artifacts can sometimes be traced easily, but at other 
times this is a mysterious process. So, for example, a child might draw and write 
about a train, or make a model of a train, and these instances may have been 
stimulated by a train journey they had been on with family members, which the 
child may have talked about. At other times, the relationship between texts and 
artifacts and children’s previous experiences is difficult to discern, particularly 
in classroom contexts in which teachers do not have extensive knowledge about 
children's out-of-school lives. 

An artifactual literacies approach draws on material culture studies in addition 
to focusing on multimodality. The ‘material turn’ in cultural studies highlighted the 
significant role that material culture plays in our lives. Miller (2009) notes the 
significance of ‘stuff’ for adults and this is no less the case for children, as a review 
of the history of children’s object collection might suggest (Marsh and Bishop, 
2014), or an analysis of the way in which children enjoy playing with objects related 
to their popular cultural interests (see Wohlwend, this volume). An artifactual 
literacies approach pays attention to the importance of artifacts in children’s lives 
and considers their emotional investment in ‘things’. Pahl and Rowsell's work also 
draws on the key tenets of sensory ethnography. Artifacts embed forms, shapes, 
textures, colours, and sometimes smells (Pink, 2009). Drawing on Eisner's (2002) 
notion of ‘somatic knowledge’ as embodied knowledge, Pahl and Rowsell argue 
that, ‘Artefacts smell, they can be felt, heard, listened to, and looked at. Paying 
attention to meaning through artefacts involves recognizing embodied understand- 
ings as responses’ (2013: 268). 

Artifactual literacies, as espoused by Pahl and Rowsell, means paying close 
attention to the role that objects play in children and young people's literacy prac- 
tices, both as multimodal designs that children have themselves produced or as 
found or bought objects that have resonance in terms of their meaning-making. 
The implications of this work on multimodality and artifactual literacies for class- 
room practice are considered in the next section. 


Implications for Classrooms 


A social semiotic theory of multimodality has been influential in challenging a 
traditional focus in the literacy classroom on language. A number of studies have 
been conducted in which children's meaning-making in classrooms has drawn 
on a wide range of modes and media. Maureen Walsh in Australia, for example, 
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has undertaken a number of research studies with groups of teachers in which 
they have reflected on classroom practices in which children created texts using 
digital photography, videos, music, and so on. Children disseminated these mul- 
timodal texts on social networking sites (e.g., Blogger, Voicethread), SmartBoards, 
and Powerpoint presentations. Walsh developed a model that enabled her and the 
teachers to conceptualize how written and oral language combined with other 
modes in the creation of these texts so that a continuum could be traced between 
traditional approaches to literacy, focusing on print, and multimodal design (see 
Walsh, 2010: 222). These practices can offer an inclusive approach to learning and 
teaching. In a review of classroom approaches to multimodal design in the early 
years, Flewitt (2013) emphasizes the way in which the use of a range of modes 
can enable children who are not confident in print-based activities to engage posi- 
tively in productive meaning-making. 

In addition to enabling children to analyze and produce multimodal texts 
as part of the curriculum, there is a need for educators to be attentive to chil- 
dren’s multimodal meaning-making, as this could enable them to have a deeper 
understanding of children's knowledge and skills. Taylor (2012), for example, 
describes a geography lesson in which children aged nine and ten engaged in 
work on the water cycle. She demonstrates how an examination of children's 
speech/vocalization/action/gaze/gesture and posture, amongst other modes, 
provides a fuller understanding of their understanding of the water cycle. In 
examining their meaning-making in this way, she found that children replicate 
gestures they have seen elsewhere, a feature she characterizes as ‘postural inter- 
textuality’. Bakhtin (1986) made clear how humans borrow from the speech of 
others and, Taylor suggests, a similar process occurs in relation to multimodal 
meaning-making: 


We also borrow others’ gestures, postures, actions and facial expressions in our 
communication and re-present images we have seen as postures or actions. We 
work with them and make them new and interesting. 


(2012: 163) 


This insight enabled Taylor to examine the classroom as a community of practice 
in which learning was co-constructed. This classroom analysis makes clear the 
way in which attention to the modes that children draw upon in communicative 
acts can inform teachers’ understanding of their learning progression. 

Whilst assessment criteria for the evaluation of children's writing and reading 
of alphabetic print are well evolved, this is not the case in relation to the analysis 
and production of multimodal texts and there is a need to develop assessment cri- 
teria so that teachers are able to identify stages of development in children’s skills 
and knowledge in this area. Bearne (2010) outlines a framework for the assessment 
of learners’ reading/viewing of multimodal texts. She proposes that children's pro- 
gression is mapped across six areas, which relate to descriptors developed by the 
QCA (2008) for assessing children's reading of print texts: 
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Engagement, understanding, and response 

Inference and deduction 

Structure and organization of texts 

Style and composition 

Purpose, viewpoint, and effect of text on the audience 
Social, cultural, and historical context 


PARON= 


Bearne (2010) outlines four categories for assessing children’s attainment across 
these areas: ‘Emergent’, ‘Developing’, ‘Experienced’, and ‘Expert’. So, for example, 
an emergent reader assessed in the area of ‘Inference and deduction’ ‘Generally 
makes literal interpretations, but may identify different aspects of modality, for 
example, recognising that a story is made up but being immersed in it as a partic- 
ipant', whereas an expert viewer/reader ‘Infers authorial/directorial perspective, 
commenting on how messages, moods, feelings and attitudes are conveyed and 
making reference to the text, for example, recognizes bias in magazines, websites 
and can identify particular modes - images, sound, words - which support the 
bias’. This is a useful document for identifying pupils’ progression and using this 
information to inform the planning of teaching. In the years ahead, similar work 
is required for the development of a framework for assessing children's skills and 
knowledge in the area of multimodal design and production. 

In Table 5.1, the key tenets of a social semiotic theory of multimodality, as 
outlined in this chapter, are summarized. 


Table 5.1 Key tenets of a social semiotic theory of multimodality 


1. Meaning-making involves the use of a range of modes, not just language 
(Kress, 2010). 

2. Modes are socially, culturally, and historically situated (Kress, 2010). 
Multimodal design involves intentional use of the modes that are to hand in any 
given context (Kress, 2010). 

4. There is a motivated relation between signifier and signified (Kress, 1993). 

5. The affordances of modes are not fixed but are situated in specific contexts of use 
(Kress, 2010). 

6. Children from a very young age produce multimodal texts that draw on modes in 
intentional ways (Flewitt, 2003; Kress, 2010; Lancaster, 2007; Mavers, 2013; 
Pahl, 1999). 

7. Analyzing children’s multimodal communication can provide additional insights into 
their learning that a sole focus on language would mask (Flewitt, 2013; 
Taylor, 2012). 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


One of the implications of a multimodal approach for literacy research is that 
researchers are able to move beyond a focus on language and further understand- 
ing of the way in which multimodal communication operates in everyday contexts. 
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This can lead to insights that would not have been gleaned had researchers focused 
only on language. Flewitt (2013), for example, comments on a study in which 
a research team videoed a whole-class book-reading episode and analyzed body 
orientation, gaze, and body movement in addition to speech/vocalization. The 
analysis of these data inform an understanding of how the teacher used a range 
of modes in her communication to ensure the inclusion of Mandy, a four-year-old 
child with learning difficulties. Flewitt notes that: 


In this teaching/learning episode, if only the words had been recorded and tran- 
scribed, then readers of the research, and indeed the researchers themselves, 
would not have been able to understand the multimodal complexity of how the 
interaction unfolded — and why it worked so effectively to include Mandy. 


(2013: 303) 


Similarly, Bishop and Burn (2013) demonstrate how a full understanding of the 
way in which clapping games are transmitted between children can only be gained 
through multimodal analysis. A focus on the way in which the children transmit 
clapping rhymes orally, which has been the case with previous research in the 
field, loses the complexity of the process of this transmission and does not address 
the nuances of the relationship between rhymes and related body movements. 
There are various approaches to multimodal analysis (see Jewitt, 2013), but all 
emphasize the need to focus in close detail on the way in which modes are drawn 
upon in any communicative act and also point to the need to examine the inter- 
relationship between modes in multimodal ensembles, that is, texts that integrate 
multiple modes (Kress, 2010). 

The theoretical frameworks considered in this chapter not only signal the 
approaches that are required in relation to the unit of analysis in any given 
study and the data analysis tools required to understand what has been studied, 
but also point to the way in which particular methodologies lend themselves to 
a study of these complex acts of communication. In terms of artifactual litera- 
cies, Pahl and Rowsell's work illustrates that in order to consider carefully the 
relationship of objects to children’s experiences, relationships, perceptions, and 
feelings, an ethnographic approach is preferred because of the way in which 
it allows an in-depth understanding of these matters to be developed. Whilst 
some multimodal researchers may focus on an analysis of texts themselves, and 
sometimes outside of their sites of production, researchers interested in the way 
in which multimodal texts and material artifacts are embedded in the fabric 
of everyday lives need to draw on ethnographic research practices in order to 
develop a sufficiently well-informed understanding of the subject-matter (Dicks 
et al., 2011). Of course, in some studies, ethnography may be combined with 
multimodal discourse analysis in order to examine both texts and practices, as 
in the project ‘Children’s playground games and rhymes in the new media age’ 
in which ethnographic data demonstrated the relationship between multimodal 
playground texts and children’s lifeworlds, and multimodal discourse analysis 
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offered an understanding of the complex and layered nature of the texts the chil- 
dren produced (Willett et al., 2013). 

In the next section of the chapter, Kate Pahl and Jennifer Rowsell draw on 
their ethnographic studies conducted in homes, schools, and communities in order 
to illustrate the way in which pedagogical approaches that facilitate multimodal 
analysis and production and which involve an understanding of the role that arti- 
facts play in identity construction and performance and communicative practice 
can enrich the literacy curriculum and enable pupils to utilize their own subjec- 
tivities, interests, and life experiences in academic contexts. 


Classroom Case Studies: Artifactual a 
Literacies in Action 


Kate Pahl, Sheffield, UK, and Jennifer Rowsell, Canada 


There are many aspects of life such as interests, spirituality, and beliefs that are 
invisible as we engage in everyday practices. Although there are clearly mechanisms 
for signaling and objectifying deeply felt aspects like social media, often, particularly 
in formal settings like school and workplace, the things and people that we value 
are hidden from view. Through our work in homes, schools, and communities, we 
have noticed a pattern of people accumulating and displaying objects that symbolize 
relationships, ideas, and events that matter to individuals. More specifically, children, 
adolescents and teenagers carry with them, and invest time in, objects that hold 
important stories and that express lived experiences. Such objects are thrown into 
relief when individuals produce something about them like a short film, or if they are 
worn, or shared with others. Artifacts can be carried with us, and can become part 
of our bodies, or are embodied, lived, and situated. In our research, we deliberately 
seek out stories, histories, and valuings that can be elicited from objects. 

Artifacts have four main attributes: (1) they have physical qualities such as tex- 
ture and color; (2) they are created, found, carried, put on display, hidden, evoked 
in language, or worn; (3) artifacts embody people, stories, thoughts, communities, 
identities, and experiences; (4) artifacts are valued or made by meaning-makers 
and ina particular context. Artifacts are linked to the past, and situate learners within 
particular sites and spaces. They are also sources of power and reverse ways of 
knowing and understanding, as the knowledge is located within the artifacts. They 
enable a different kind of learning, one that is located, drawing on personal and col- 
lective stories and heritage, and re-position learners as experts in the field of their 
own objects. Objects can locate learners to a place and space and bring them to 
different spaces of learning and understanding. Artifactual literacy pedagogy then 
becomes a process of coming to know through objects. 

Clearly multimodality filters through artifacts and our appreciation of artifacts. 
Artifacts that people (e.g., a child or a clothes designer) produce sediment 
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(Continued) 


choices, interests, and propensities, reflected in the ways that we include different 
color palettes, play with proportions, use particular textures. Artifacts that people 
value might have distinctive qualities such as a material that reminds someone 
of their childhood or a song that rekindles old feelings. Artifacts can be ephem- 
eral and permanent. Artifacts can be material and immaterial. The point is that 
multimodal properties offer agentive information that opens researchers up to 
stories, identities, cultures, and perhaps even some fundamental truths about 
meaning-making. 


Artifactual Literacies as Pedagogy: Portals to the 
Past (Kate Pahl) 


Artifactual literacies can be threaded through a school day, as objects are 
researched, felt, experienced, and re-imagined. This case study exemplifies 
an artifactual literacies approach to teaching and learning. This was a Heritage 
Lottery funded project working with an artist, Steve Pool, youth worker Marcus 
Hurcombe, and a year six (the children were age 10—11) class in a primary school 
in Rawmarsh, an ex-mining area in the North of England. | (Kate) took an ethno- 
graphic approach to the project, and spent one week working intensively in the 
school to develop a space of inquiry with a focus on children as researchers of 
their own past and heritage. With the community heritage team at the University of 
Sheffield, we created a research-infused space that involved a number of students 
and faculty from the University of Sheffield with the children as co-researchers.' 
The team included archaeologists, literary historians, Anglo Saxon experts, song- 
writers, and archivists who then worked with the children to research their past. 

The team engaged the children drawing on an embodied, situated approach 
into finding out about the history of the area. The project was located in 
Rawmarsh, an ex-mining village. Many of the children were the grandchildren 
of coal miners. However, the coal mines had been closed by the then Prime 
Minister, Mrs Thatcher, in 1984 and the community had experienced hardship 
since then. However, rather than rely on given versions of the past, the children 
were encouraged to develop their own past histories using an embodied, arti- 
factual approach. In order to experience going back in time the artist Steve Pool 
made giant portals. The children physically stepped through these, and then dis- 
covered their time zone through this experience. The modal choice of stepping 
through a portal enhanced the sense of history being expanded by their own rep- 
ertoire of knowledges and histories. The children were encouraged to discover 
their own past histories through the portal. By encouraging the children to view 
history artifactually and in an embodied, sensory way, their histories came alive 
for them in the classroom. 

The children were encouraged to create films in which alternative pasts were 
explored. They made these films themselves, scripting and enacting parts of history 
for the class to watch. For example, the England football team’s World Cup football 
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Figure 5.1 Portal photograph by Steve Pool 


loss in 2010 was reversed in their film. A number of new goals were scored in the 
children’s film. Through researching particular historical moments and re-enacting 
them in the films, history was brought into the present. The children researched the 
history of coal mining in the area. An expert from the School of English, Hugh Escott, 
shared the literary heritage of writer Arthur Eaglestone, who worked down a pit and 
lived in Rawmarsh and wrote books in the 1920s and 1930s about coal mining. 
The modal choices the children engaged in included writing, drawing, gesture, 
touch, song, action, and sound. Through this multisensory world they explored the 
pasts they themselves had encountered through their parents and grandparents. 
They became the subjects of history as well as researching other histories. Coal 
mining was a particularly important area of research, as this was a coal-mining area. 
The children wrote poetry about coal mining, inspired by the poet and songwriter Ray 
Hearne. They then learned from archaeologists from the University of Sheffield and 
conducted a live archaeological dig in the school grounds. This activity was threaded 
through with Anglo-Saxon poetry, runic writing, storytelling, dramatic Viking battles, 
and research in the local archives. In Table 5.2 the curriculum for the week is set out. 
The children went through a complex embodied experience of digging, research- 
ing, remembering, and re-imagining through the portal experience. Literacy activities 
such as poetry and map making became part of what was enacted, and poetry, song, 
drama, and storytelling infused the week. Particular modalities stretched their under- 
standing of the topics they worked on. For example, song and drawing engaged the 
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children in an embodied experience of literacy learning. When Hugh Escott described 
the experience of coal mining one of the children said to me, ‘Coal is in my blood: 
He said this while drawing a mine shaft, and while listening to poet and songwriter 
Ray Hearne sing a song about the ‘speaking towers of Parkgate} which used to be 
the local steel works. The towers could be viewed from the school playground. The 
children drew images of mine shafts and imagined, in vivid writing, what it would 
feel like to go down a mine. 

Meanwhile, on the archaeological dig in the school grounds, the children dug up 
coal. Surmising that the playground was a grassed over slag-heap, the coal infused 
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Figure 5.2 “Speaking towers of Parkgate’, Rotherham 
Photograph by Steve Pool 


their experience of the dig. While it located them in the past, it also was a source of 
stories. In a film about the working conditions of the coal miners, made by the chil- 
dren, one child protested at the low pay given to a miner saying, ‘That’s shocking’ 
in response to the comment about how little he was paid, echoing the struggles of 
the unions to defeat Mrs. Thatcher in the 1980s. Through re-enacting and explor- 
ing, the children could make sense of their past. At the same time, the experience 
of handling objects from the past, including clay pipes, coal, and pottery, gave the 
children a sense of awe and wonder at these objects emerging from the ground. 
By understanding the lived nature of artifactual literacies as pedagogy, it was 
possible to draw on many different disciplines and ways of knowing. A multimodal 
approach to knowledge creation then stretched the ways that the children could 
articulate these ways of knowing. Digging, for example, involved getting dirty and feel- 
ing the ground with your hands. Archaeology brought objects from the past, literally 
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Figure 5.3 Mine-shaft drawing 
Photograph by Steve Pool 


Figure 5.4 Objects from the ground 
Photograph by Steve Pool 


dug up, into the present, and then they were situated on a time line. Literary history 
brought a little-known writer, Arthur Eaglestone, who also worked down a mine, and 
had lived in Rawmarsh in the 1920s, to the present, for the children to re-imagine and 
re-appropriate. Anglo-Saxon literary historians asked the children to rewrite parts of 
Beowolf and inscribe script in runes, which they then could use to write runic secret 
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messages. A Viking re-enactment in the past led by Marcus Hurcombe, youth worker, 
led to storytelling and battles by a Viking bridge. Finally, the archival work undertaken 
by the children enabled them to become researchers of their own heritage. 

Artifactual literacy pedagogies provided a live research-infused space of practice 
at the heart of which was multimodal design. The process of doing research with, 
and on, objects, drew on local funds of knowledge. As a way of knowing it was 
embodied, situated, and could be appropriated by the children in ways that were 
special to them. By making the meaning-making practices multimodal using song, 
film, gesture, and sensory modalities the children could engage with history through 
different modes. This way of knowing was a practice that brought different disciplines 
together to focus on the object of study, the history of Rawmarsh, but placed the chil- 
dren as researchers at the heart of this process. Understanding artifactual literacy 
pedagogies as embodied practice, where artifacts are dug up, displayed, recalled, 
re-enacted, and used to create new narratives, was a way of re-imagining how the 
children could engage with literacy through objects in the classroom. 


Artifactual Literacy as a Conduit to Identity: Through the 
Looking Glass (Jennifer Rowsell) 


The second vignette of artifactual literacy comes from a high-school study in a suburban 
high school in St. Catharines, Ontario. Rowsell and Vietgen conducted the research 
in the autumn of 2012. Eleventh-grade students studied the work of Cindy Sherman 
and her interpretative photography. Peter Vietgen and two other high-school teachers 
presented various photographs of Cindy Sherman, who is both the subject and the 
photographer of her work. Often considering the role of women in contemporary society, 
Sherman is famous for depicting herself in a variety of roles or positionings to objectify 
a concept. Sherman frequently incorporates artifacts as objects that signal key themes 
and patterns within the photograph. In short, artifacts in Sherman's photos are meta- 
phors and symbols for the visual narrative. For the high-school project, 40 high-school 
students took photographs in the style of Cindy Sherman. Gathering objects and cos- 
tumes to depict a theme, a generation, a political statement, or simply a mood, students 
took photos and wrote a brief narrative explaining their production of the shot. 

To complete this capstone assignment for the Cindy Sherman project, most of the 
students photographed a concept, feeling, event, or person. The photo that we feature 
below is a photograph of Ruby (pseudonym) who wanted to project what she saw as 
her physical imperfections and an objectification of her body image. When given the 
assignment, Ruby had different ideas, but she kept going back to her own image, as she 
sees it, in the world. In the photograph below, she is standing in front of a mirror and she 
has circled parts of her body with labels such as circling her mouth with accompanying 
script, Not talk enough, her hair with accompanying script, Too poufy, and the list goes 
on. The point here is that she is the artifact of her photograph. Her critical lens on her 
lips, legs, hair, and eyes sediments her insecurities. In this way, Ruby plays on lighting in 
the photo with light on her and darkness around her, gaze — staring straight at the view, 
gesture with her hands by her side, and color or an absence of color by wearing black 
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and white. There are immaterial qualities to her multimodal design such as connecting 
her mouth to her shyness and to not talking enough. As an artifact composed of both 
material and immaterial modes, Ruby becomes the object on display, to be viewed and 
scrutinized by the viewer. This example can also be illuminative in terms of multimodal 
analysis. For example, the use of bright red lipstick is significant. This mode and color 
conveys emphasized femininity, which is a discourse that Ruby is strongly contesting 
through her work. The photograph is a still image, but this mode has been disrupted 
through the use of written arrows, lines, and words, which signify the woman as object. 
As a final event for the project, we displayed photographs like this one of Ruby at a local 
art gallery where all of the young people and their families gathered. 

Unlike other students involved in the project, Ruby opted not to use props and cos- 
tumes provided by her teacher, but instead to focus on her body as the artifact. | (Jennifer) 
remember speaking with Ruby as she planned her photograph at her desk and she was 
clear about the overarching goal of her photo: to isolate imperfections that she sees in 
the mirror and to turn around the notion of imperfections to attributes that make her 
unique. As well, she was clear about how she would visually communicate her mes- 
sage: (1) a simple outfit; (2) a full-length mirror; (3) red lipstick to highlight parts of her 
body; (4) a blue marker to label each part; and (5) softer lighting. The simple, stark visual 
mediation of self carries all of the traits of artifactual literacies with its texture and black 
and white color scheme, its display and evoked language, its embodiment of self, and its 
situating of a viewing moment. The vignette demonstrates that artifactual literacies can 
expand beyond things, objects, but also connects with the notion of embodiment and 
stories associated with bodies and spaces as signifying identity. 


Figure 5.5 In the looking glass 
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This photo represents the struggles | have been faced with throughout my life. | 
am standing in front of a mirror with all of my imperfections circled with bright red 
lipstick just screaming back at me. They remind me of how and why | have been 
ridiculed my whole life whether it be for my hair, my height or my eyes. The radi- 
ant red lipstick represents how bright my imperfections have been to me without 
people pointing them out. The mirror shows how | can’t run from them any more, | 
seem them, | have them, | need to live with them and not treat them as imperfec- 
tions but unique parts of me. 

This photo intimidates me because it is my diary being offered to the world for 
them to judge it however they want to. 


Ruby (pseudonym), Niagara, ON, 2012 


Concluding Thoughts from Kate and Jennifer 


Building on both vignettes, one of the reasons that we have appreciated applying 
artifactual literacies within various research projects is their capacity for eliciting felt 
sensibilities and personal affinities. Through a mixture of multimodal design and/ 
or the use of found or precious objects, pupils can engage in highly personalized 
learning practices. Artifactual literacy invites a two-process into spaces by permit- 
ting children and teenagers to share their stories and histories through things. By 
expanding teaching and learning into material worlds, young people can reposition 
themselves and their subjectivities within pedagogic spaces. 


Interview with Gunther Kress @) 


What aspects of these case studies do you feel reflect current 
understandings of multimodality? 


Let me begin with two (longish) ‘words of warning’ about ‘current understandings 
of multimodality: First: in relation to multimodality in conjunction with the theoretical 
framework of social semiotics, bear in mind just how new work in this area is: in 
theory and in application. Two decades ago you would have looked in vain for any 
writings on this topic, whether in the humanities, the social sciences, or, specifically, 
in relation to ‘literacy: There are, as yet, no settled understandings, conventions, or 
canonical truths. Our ‘current understandings’ are provisional; everyone working in 
the area is adding their bit to the building of such a more settled sense. That does 
not, in any way, mean that anything goes. Quite to the contrary, it requires careful, 
detailed description, analyses, always aware that colleagues are bound to ask ‘but 
how do you know?’ — expecting a plausible and useable answer, ready to hand. 
Second: the term ‘multimodality’ is now widely used, though it is always used in 
relation to specific questions, issues, problems, and, with these, used in relation 
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to specific theories in which such questions arise, explicitly or implicitly. Leaving 
things implicit makes the word ‘multimodality’ somewhat of a shorthand term, quick, 
and, in that, a bit imprecise and vague. Teachers are always pressed for time; they 
may well feel that they cannot engage in leisurely reflection about theories, ques- 
tions, and tools. Nevertheless, for a teacher to be aware that ‘recall’ is aided by the 
use of an image; or that ‘affect’ is better conveyed in this case here, by color than by 
word, might become an important tool in teaching. The question ‘Is what | am about 
to do in writing better done through the use of an image?’ is a useful — perhaps 
a necessary — one in the contemporary world of communication. That is so whether 
lam going from ‘writing’ to ‘color; or from an ‘image’ to ‘speech’; indeed, from any 
mode to any other. 

Semiotics deals with meanings of all kinds, anywhere; social semiotics is founded 
on the assumption that all of us make meaning, using what is available, ‘what is 
to hand} and what seems best for the purpose in specific environments. So when 
Ruby constructs an enormously complex metaphor of her identity she ‘... plays on 
lighting in the photo, with light on her and darkness around her, gaze — staring straight 
at the view, gesture with her hands by her side, and co/or or an absence of color 
by wearing black and white ...: Ruby’s use of the modes of lighting, gaze, gesture, 
color are not accidental: she has encountered these modes in film and video, in 
paintings and photographs, in the posture of her friends and parents, in fashion and 
furnishing: always with specific meanings; and always as meaning-resources with 
recognizable regularity in the communities in which she has encountered them. 

Meaning is at the core of her ‘semiotic work: A teacher might wish, having duly 
recognized the semiotic work done by Ruby, to use that to ‘nudge her’ closer to the 
mode of writing: given that writing might well be, in this school subject area, ‘what 
it is really about: Once having recognized what Ruby has been doing, the teacher 
might engage her in discussion, or set her a task: ‘So, how would you get the effects 
you can achieve with lighting if you were writing a short story?’ ‘How could you con- 
vey the meaning of her posture — “hands by her side”: via a written description, or 
via reported speech (“she said defiantly”); etc. Of course that game can be played 
in any direction: ‘What can you do with writing, or speech, that you really can’t get 
at in any other way?’ 

In other words, in this classroom it would become a common-place that there 
is a wide — an infinite — variety of meanings available through this group’s modal 
resources; as indeed would the awareness that ‘this can only be done in lighting, or 
this by the use of color, and this by writing, etc”. The English classroom — if this is 
where we had been — would become the site where a sense of the plethora, of the 
infinite variability of meanings across all modes available here, would be the com- 
mon currency of design and composition. It might well be that writing would occupy 
the centre of attention — or it might not; depending on the aims of the moment or of 
the medium or longer term. 

Of course, in the extract there is other semiotic work going on: ‘... plays on 
lighting in the photo with light on her and darkness around her, gaze — staring 
straight at the view, gesture with her hands by her side, and color or an absence 
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of color by wearing black and white ...’ There is repeated ‘contrast; and (implied) 
negation — ‘light on ... darkness around’ etc. This too could become the focus of 
play, of ‘exercises’: ‘How do we handle this kind of contrast in writing?’ ‘How do 
we deal with negation without making it too overt?’ The resources at issue in this 
case are general semiotic resources — ‘contrast; ‘negation, ‘presence’/‘absence’ — 
which apply, probably, to all modes in this community. The question in an English 
or a literacy lesson might be: how do these resources emerge in specific modes 
and text — here, for instance, a photograph by a teenager overlaid by her annota- 
tions: not as a ‘description; so to speak, that is, not: ‘l can see the reflection of a 
young woman in a mirror, certain parts of the person are circled and highlighted; 
but as the evocation of this image in a spoken or written genre: writing as a 
means of ‘expressing; ‘realizing; ‘capturing; ‘making material’ what is done by the 
modes of, say, image and color used here. 

A multimodal social semiotic approach changes the curricular environment: it 
becomes one in which speech and writing are seen as part of and embedded 
in a wide range of other means of making meaning: a multimodal environment. 
In this process, students become much more aware of the capacities and the 
limitations — the affordances — of speech and of writing. At one and the same 
time, each becomes richer and both are seen in their limitations. With that settled 
sense, each becomes more fully available as a resource for the students’ designs; 
as do all the other modes. 


Why is it important to consider the artifacts children produce in their 
meaning-making, as suggested by Pahl and Rowsell? 


In a social semiotic multimodal approach to meaning-making, the notion of ‘work’ 
has a central place. Work produces change, whether physical work — digging in the 
garden — or somewhat less physical as in ‘semiotic work’ (which, as in the making 
of a physical object, an artifact, combines physical and conceptual, semiotic, work): 
change of and for the worker, change of the thing worked on, and change for the 
tools with which the work is done. If this is fully recognized, it becomes part of the 
taken-for-granted ‘ground’ of the classroom: when | do semiotic work, | produce 
change of object, tools, and worker. Change is meaningful. If the teacher has the 
requisite tools, the lenses for recognizing both the work and the change, (s)he can 
bestow ‘recognition’ of the work done on the worker. Students are able to see their 
actions in a new light: ‘What change have | produced? What meaning have | made 
in doing that work?’ These become normal, unremarkable questions. 

‘Recognition’ is multivalent; but crucially, in the classroom, there has to be recogni- 
tion of worker and work: provided by the social semiotic perspective; and there has to 
be recognition of the materials worked with, the modes: provided by the multimodal 
perspective. The recognition of agency is provided by the social semiotic perspective, 
as are the tools. The recognition of the materials worked on or with is provided by the 
multimodal perspective. Each is crucial. Teachers tend not to recognize — much like 
the rest of us — what they don’t expect to find. Science teachers ask their students 
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to draw ‘what they saw’ in an experiment only to ignore the drawings entirely: not 
recognize them as evidence of learning, as signs of learning. 

Bestowing ‘recognition’ in the sense of ‘Il see what you have done’; ‘I see that you 
have acted to make meaning; ‘I can recognize the meaning you have made’ (even 
though the materials used to make meaning are not the ‘accepted’ materials of the 
school — not writing, not numerical notation or geometric drawing, nor sketching in 
the drawing lesson); bestowing recognition in terms of ‘I see value in your work’; 
‘Lcan recognize the novelty of your work: All this produces an environment focused 
on significance, on meaning, on value and valuation. It does not mean that there will 
not be serious ‘evaluation’; but the ‘evaluation’ will need to happen, initially at least, 
in terms of metrics other than those of the teacher’s authority. 

The artifacts that children produce are evidence of semiotic work, they are signs 
of learning. Too often still they are regarded merely as ‘busy work; demeaning both 
workers and work — and demeaning too for those who do not have the means of 
recognition. If a child, or student, uses an existing object and attaches meaning 
to it, then they have done semiotic work. If they have made the object, physically, 
they will first have needed to select some material stuff as suitable for their work of 
meaning-making; then they will have shaped it and endowed it with their meaning. 
But in each case a new sign — entirely novel — will have been made. Many times 
the object/sign which has been made is likely to be unremarkable — except as a 
novel creation; at other times, remarkable signs or sign complexes are made and 
not recognized. 

In environments where a social semiotic multimodal approach has become natu- 
ralized, there will be an awareness that there are different metrics for valuing and 
evaluating, resting on different principles: whether on (sources of) power, or on the 
interest of the makers. This enables both teachers and students to ‘locate’ their work in 
terms of principles of valuation of different kinds. The teacher — and the class — might 
then decide that for certain purposes, such as high-stakes examinations, they will 
make meaning in line with the school’s canonical forms, and its principles of power. 
But this will be done in full awareness of what principles, whose principles, and under 
what conditions. 

This approach treats innovation and creativity as normal, as unremarkable, as 
banal. It encourages the development by the group of their preferred metrics. They 
may well set these aside for purposes of formal examination; at the same time they 
will understand the principles of the relation between the two metrics. 


What do you see as the most important contribution a social semiotic 
theory of multimodality can make to classroom practice? 


The two parts of the complex social semiotics and multimodality have different ori- 
entations, tasks, are differently ‘located’ and have different consequences. The focus 
on multimodality ensures a taken-for-granted understanding that meaning is made 
anywhere and everywhere with all kinds of materials. It focuses on the affordances 
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of the materials: ‘What can writing do that speech cannot?’ ‘What can movement do 
that color cannot?’ And so on. It focuses on the fact that all semiotic ‘objects’/‘entities’ 
(often ‘texts’) are always multimodal, giving rise to constant questions around design 
and composition: ‘What is the function of this mode in this modal ensemble? What 
might have worked better for this audience, and this purpose?’ 

The social semiotic aspect focuses on semiotic action, semiotic work, on mean- 
ing-making rather than on meaning use, in specific environments, on the central 
and generative role of the ‘interest’ of the maker of meaning (always as newly made 
signs) in the instant of the making of a sign, on the characteristics of the social 
environment, above all on the characteristics of the intended ‘audience’ of the signs 
and ensembles of signs being made; as well as on the resources available on this 
specific occasion. 

This is a rhetorical stance; it goes well beyond the achievement of ‘competence 
and its routinized practice. In every instance of communication the rhetor assesses 
all these factors. These become the basis for designs of the signs and the sign- 
complexes to be made. Design goes well beyond the grooves of competent action; 
it responds ceaselessly to environments which are in principle unpredictable and 
continuously varying. Students as designers are differently positioned socially than 
are students aspiring to be competent performers. It is one step toward what can 
become a genuinely learner-centered learning and teaching environment. 

The focus in a social semiotic perspective on sign-making rather than sign-use 
radically changes conceptions (and still dominant theories) of communication. 
Signs are made by a sign-maker, and they are re-made by someone who engages 
with this sign-as-message. It is taken by a participant in the (inter)action as a 
prompt to engage with. (S)he selects an aspect of the prompt for their engagement. 
The selected aspect is re-made/transformed/interpreted as a new sign in relation to 
the interest of the responder. In this sequence — and with this perspective — we can 
say that communication has taken place when there has been interpretation. That, 
however, makes the interpreter central to the notion of communication. 

If we assume that environments of learning and teaching are instances of com- 
munication, it becomes clear that learning has taken place when there has been 
interpretation. That represents an entire shift away from all forms of teaching 
and learning clustered around notions of transmission and acquisition. It makes 
learners and their interest and principles central. It provides the foundation for a 
learner-centered notion of education. It does not entail relativism. It does require 
a rethinking of the role of the teacher as analyst of the principles of the learner’s 
interpretation and as the designer of (a succession of) learning environments 
which successively, in response to the recognition of the learner’s principles, bring 
the learner closer, via a sequence of transformation/interpretation, to an under- 
standing of the constitution of what is to be learned, in terms which the community 
(to which learner and teacher belong) regards as apt. 

This amounts to a profound remaking of the social conditions of environments of 
learning and teaching. 
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What ideas do you have to help educators understand multimodality? 


Most teachers — and academics — will tend to say that — in some way or another — 
they have always been aware of and worked multimodally. A serious approach 
to multimodality, however, requires intense exploration, description, analysis. 
Teachers are in many ways always also theoreticians and researchers: the fact 
that for them practical issues come first tends to obscure this fact. But teachers 
might ask what it would mean in their subject areas if speech or writing were 
not regarded as the central means of representation and communication. (This 
would vary with the modes which are central in a specific subject area: e.g., 
‘instead of numerical notations use words; ‘translate this drawing into a short, 
spoken story; and so on). Quite simple exercises/tasks could begin to open this 
up to profound discussion and insight. For instance, ‘Write a brief “pen portrait” 
of a Se/fie you have taken’ Provide a brief account of what you think the written 
‘portrait’ achieves that the photo does not and can not — and vice versa. And 
why can you not remedy the discrepancy? In other words, the simplest tool 
to experience and experiment with multimodality is ‘substitution’: the question, 
that is, ‘What happens when instead of using this mode to do this job here, | try 
to use that mode?’ 

If the English classroom is the place where meaning, value, use, and ethics 
constitute the foundation of the curriculum, then core questions posed by multi- 
modal social semiotics such as, ‘How does the world appear when it is presented 
in different modes?’ or, ‘Who is doing what semiotic work for whom, when, and 
why?’ clearly belong there. But the questions of ontology and epistemology posed 
by the distinct affordances of modes are as significant for the sciences, human 
and natural, as they are for the arts: the world as told is not the same as the world 
as shown. 

The intensely practical world of the classroom and the theoretical world of the 
academy are not as far apart as they might seem. The latter leans to hypothesis 
and theorizing; the former has to lean toward finding and applying solutions to 
present problems. Theory can provide tools for solutions; the demands of the class- 
room provide the challenges and the test-beds for the efficacy of the tools. For 
teachers the very best route might be to think about how ‘meaning’ enters into their 
subject, and how the communicational world of and around their subject would be 
best organized. 


What are the implications of multimodality and artifactual literacies for 
literacy research in the contemporary context? 


There exists a somewhat paradoxical situation in many ways and in many sites 


where literacy is the issue. On the one hand, there is much research in relation 
to the digital environments of textual production, to the new media, the ‘social 
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media’ so called. Yet much of this seems to remain descriptive: if literacy in its 
non-metaphoric sense is about writing, about written language, the big question 
is: how have theories of language, or of writing, (been) changed in response 
to the profound social changes of the last four to five decades? Is the move 
from the mono-modal to the multimodal communicational world a response to 
the fragmentation, the increasing diversity and incoherence of the wider social 
world? If the compositional principle of /inearity was an apt realization of order- 
ing imposed by power and hierarchy, is the compositional principle of modularity 
an apt response to and outcome of social diversity? On the technological side 
of this trend, we need to ask about meanings and effects of the ‘colonization’ of 
screens (in particular, though not only) by still and moving image, by sound, by 
many modes. 

If writing is becoming/has become marginal in the wider communicational 
landscape, is this beginning — or has this already affected formerly fundamental 
characteristics of writing, and of speech? Can we continue with the same theo- 
ries of language? When the principle of linearity of alphabetic writing — and with 
it, the epistemologies of linearity and sequence — has given way to the composi- 
tional principles of modularity on screens and off screens, do we think that we are 
still dealing with ‘language as we knew it?’ When does the moment come when 
we pronounce the death of the paragraph, or of the sentence, and celebrate the 
triumph of the bullet-point list? Do we leave the re-theorizing of ‘language’ until 
that moment? 

Is the unfettered extension of the metaphor of ‘literacy’ useful or is it destruc- 
tive? And in any case what are the effects of the extension of that metaphor? 
Do we learn more, or are we bound to know less because whole avenues of 
investigation are cut off, because we think we know what is meant when we 
speak of visual literacy? Would it be better to start a campaign of new nam- 
ing of the resources we now have for making meaning, for representation and 
communication? 


Conclusion 


This chapter has examined two fields of study, multimodality and artifactual lit- 
eracies. This has brought to the fore issues relating to the singular or plural nature 
of the term ‘literacy’, as outlined by Gunther Kress in his interview, and points to 
the way in which literacy, education in contemporary societies is a complex mat- 
ter that involves multiple modes in addition to, as Kate Pahl and Jennifer Rowsell 
illustrate, material objects. In exploring further some of these complexities, we 
turn now to issues of space, literacy, and play and examine how the relationships 
between these three elements can lead to new understandings of literacy as a 
social practice. 
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In this chapter we bring together recent conceptualizations of space, 
literacy, and play to understand how literacy and play are spatialized in a 
globalized world and to consider the relationship between each of these 
elements. Following Wohlwend (2013), we define play as a social and semi- 
otic practice that mediates the transformation of imagined contexts through 
recontextualization of reality across spaces. We pair spatial theories with 
play to account for the multiplicity of spaces in which play occurs, both 
physical and digital. We will provide a brief overview of research on space, 
literacy, and play, followed by implications for classrooms and for researching 
literacy. Our case study classroom, outlined by Karen Wohlwend, will ground 
these ideas in practice. An interview with Kevin Leander closes the chapter. 


Historical and Theoretical Ground 


The spatial turn called for by Soja (2010) asks social science researchers to put the 
spatial first in a tripartite ontology of social, cultural, and spatial frames. Following 
Lefebvre (1991), we claim that space is socially produced and, as such, shapes and 
regulates power relations. In this chapter, we argue that literacy and play are also 
spatial practices that shape and are shaped by socially produced power relations, and 
that space, play, and literacy are related in numerous ways. In this way, space is more 
than a container into which literacy and play are placed; rather it is a social practice 
wherein literacy and play are produced and used (Leander and Sheehy, 2004). 
Space is important in the consideration of literacy practices in a number of ways. 
First, the spaces in which literacy takes place impact significantly on those literacy 
practices, and literacy practices in turn may shape social spaces. This dynamic 
operates both in terms of the materiality of literacy within any given context and 
the social structures that are produced in that space (Leander and Sheehy, 2004). 
Second, literacy education can enable a critical engagement with the spaces 
in which learners operate. Comber et al., for example, refer to ‘place-based peda- 
gogies’ (2007: 14) which enable children to engage in literacy practices that are 
related to their local spaces, people they interact with in those local spaces and 
their cultural interests. Of course, these localized practices are, in different ways, 
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often shaped by global interests (Brandt and Clinton, 2002). Place-based pedago- 
gies enable a focus on the spaces in which children develop as readers and writers 
and in some cases can foster work which has a specific interest in localized envi- 
ronmental issues (Comber et al., 2007). 

Third, a focus on space and how it is both locally and globally inflected also 
means considering the multiplicity of literacy practices that take place across and 
between cultural and linguistic groups. The concept of cosmopolitanism, which 
focuses on the human encounters within the local-global dynamic, is important in 
understanding such encounters. There is a need to be careful, however, in assump- 
tions made with regard to individuals’ abilities to engage in a cosmopolitan lifestyle 
in which mixing with people from a range of cultural backgrounds is the norm. 
There is also a need to caution against the idea that all people can move freely in 
order to engage in cosmopolitan spaces, and have the resources to do so. Instead, 
there is a need for ‘critical cosmopolitanism' (Delanty, 2006), which recognizes 
that, for some people, travel is constrained either through a lack of resources and 
lack of freedom and that ‘there are places where populations are more bounded 
and stable and where, as of yet, people (especially youth) may not have frequent 
direct transglobal contacts’ (Hawkins, 2014). Whilst these places may well still be 
impacted upon by the global, they differ greatly in terms of the kinds of cultural 
exchanges that can take place in urban centers, for example. Thus critical cosmo- 
politanism can offer a lens on the way in which the local and global impact on 
human interaction around multimodal texts, both analysis and production. Indeed, 
Vasudevan (2014) suggests that ‘multimodal cosmopolitanism' might offer ‘a way of 
looking at or with the world as well as a way of living with others in it’. 

Finally, focusing on an analysis of space and literacy allows educators and 
researchers to understand how literacy practices are instantiated within and across 
different spaces, both online and offline. Leander and McKim (2003) argue that ‘the 
emerging social spaces of Internet practices are complexly interpenetrated with 
social spaces considered to be “before” and “outside of" the Internet’ (p. 218) and 
that people make meaning fluidly across online and offline spaces, as discussed in 
Chapter 4. Integral to communication across online and offline spaces are matters of 
identity and Leander and McKim suggest that text production produces social spaces 
in which identities are bounded, and that the ‘textual geometries’ (p. 233) of such 
productions, the layout and formatting processes involved in multimodal design, con- 
struct identities in specific ways. Drawing on Lefebvre (1991) and Bakhtin (1981), 
they emphasize the integration of space with time and ask the important question, 
‘To what extent do discursive constructions of space-time, as literate practices, shape 
the identities that act “into” them?’ (Leander and McKim, 2003). 

In this chapter, issues relating to space and literacy are integrated into an analysis 
of play in an early years classroom. Traditional views of play position it as a way to 
improve human development, specifically using a psychological focus on cognitive 
functioning to examine how play leads to positive development (Piaget, 1962). In this 
view, play helps to develop abstract meanings and higher order mental functioning 
(Vygotsky, 1978). The National Institute for Play (2013) describes seven play types: 
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attunement, body, object, social, imaginative, narrative, and transformative, through 
which humans come to know their world. Attunement, body, and object play typi- 
cally refer to the ways in which infants bond with parents and explore the world 
with their bodies. Social, imaginative, and narrative play move toward interaction 
with others as the child comes to build and rebuild various identities. Transformative 
play includes a focus on how play helps us discover new knowledge. All of these 
types of play are located along traditionally conceived stages of what is thought of 
as developmental progress or progression. The goal, therefore, is to use play as a 
means of positive development. But play can also be understood as valuable in and 
of itself in the development of human meaning-making, not just as a means to a pre- 
determined developmental end (Dyson, 2013; Rowe, 2007; Wohlwend et. al., 2013). 
Play can be seen as a multimodal, communicative practice in which children draw 
on symbolic forms in order to make meaning. In addition, in their play, children 
experiment with a rage of modes, including writing, in ways that enable them to 
explore their own understandings of literacy as a social practice. 

Considering issues of space, it is the case that spaces for play are more than 
just places where children play; they are also produced by children as they play. 
Researchers on young children and play have found that play can bring children 
into authentic meaning making in school spaces (Rowe, 2007; Wohlwend, 2009}, 
peer spaces (Dyson, 2002), and home spaces (Edmiston, 2008). Moving beyond 
play/work binaries, this work shows that play constructs and is constructed by the 
spaces in which it occurs. As such, play is an important part of early childhood in 
that it affords children spaces of innovation and creativity. 

However, the current standards-based architecture of early childhood educa- 
tion is pushing play out of the curriculum or at least making it in service of the 
curriculum, specifically as a means to improve achievement (Roskos and Christie, 
2007). We view play as much more than a vehicle for achievement. As Wohlwend 
(2013: 90) suggests, through play, children: 


e participate to take up valued roles in literacy communities; 

e explore literacy practices and identities in a safe ‘not-real’ space; 

e imagine themselves and identify as literacy users; 

e reflect, replay, and record their lived experiences; 

e negotiate and collaborate to create shared narratives; 

e access and appropriate familiar cultural resources to use with literacies; 

e use literacies to create cohesive social groups; 

e interpret, produse, improvise, and resemiotize a range of texts and artifacts; 
e wield texts in ways that reconfigure their relative social positioning; 

e connect with others around meaningful texts. 


With these activities in mind, we need to think of play as a crucial space for children 
to make meaning, explore their world, and build relationships. Children need to 
have access to a range of play types and spaces, in both digital and material spaces, 
in order to foster innovation, imagination, independence, and social engagement 
(Marsh and Bishop, 2014). 
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Implications for Classrooms 


When literacy and play are conceived as spatially and socially produced practices, 
classrooms become expanded spaces for learning in which everything and every- 
where can exist in multiple spaces and be transformed as children play meaning 
into being. Classrooms need to be spaces where children's culture can live in 
children's play (Dyson, 2002; Marsh, 2009; Wohlwend et al., 2013) so that chil- 
dren can expand the possibilities afforded by different practices they encounter 
in everyday life. In this way, they experiment with diverse practices and social 
relationships important to functioning in contemporary society. As our case study 
below illustrates, in today's restrictive policy environment, teachers need to be 
innovative in finding spaces for authentic play. We have identified the following 
principles in the relationship between space, literacy, and play that we argue need 
to be understood as key components of meaningful learning in childhood. 


Table 6.1 Principles in the relationship between space, play and literacy 


e Space, literacy, and play are socially produced and producing and are imbued with 
power (Lefebvre, 1991; Wohlwend, 2013) 

e Literacy takes place across spaces and these spaces shape literacy practices and, in 
turn, the literacy practices themselves shape the spaces in which they are produced 
(Leander and Sheehy, 2004) 

e Localized literacy practices are inflected by globalizing discourses (Comber et al., 
2007). 

e Multimodal cosmopolitanism offers a means for learners to engage in textual 
production that nurtures contacts between individuals across cultures and spaces 
(Vasudevan, 2014). 

e Place-based pedagogies enable teachers to embed literacy practices within a 
curriculum focused on local, environmental, social, and cultural issues (Comber 
et al., 2007). 

e Play is crucial for children’s meaning-making and identity work, both significant 
aspects of literacy development (Wohlwend, 2013] 

e Play and literacy learning are mutually constituted, not a dichotomy. 

e Play facilitates children’s participation in imagined and ‘real’ literacy communities 
(Wohlwend, 2013). 

e Children need a range of play types and spaces, both online and offline, to foster 
social engagement and literacy (Marsh and Bishop, 2014) 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


There are a number of implications for research on the relationships between 
space, literacy, and play that need further consideration. For example, there is 
still much work to be undertaken on the impact of space on the construction of 
literacy. As Soja (2004) has noted: 
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Something remarkable happens when literacies and spatialities are conjoined in 
the process of mutual construction, a dialectic if you will. For literacy scholars and 
educators, the traditional confines of the classroom explode with new possibili- 
ties of interpretation, as this preeminent learning space is opened up to a wider, 
real and imagined world of ethnic, gender and class consciousness, conflicting 
high-density formations, creative cultural hybridities, new political positionings, an 
extensive microcosm of everyday life at multiple geographical scales, from the local 
to the global. (p. x) 


This offers a very wide platform for research. We are only just beginning to under- 
stand the way in which local and global discursive constellations of literacy interact 
and play off each other and there is much more research that is needed on the way 
that, as Vaseduvan (2014) suggests, they ‘come to have meaning in the everyday 
moments of intercultural communication and narrative encounters’. Further, new 
methodologies are needed if we are to attempt to trace the flows and trajectories 
across offline and online networked spaces. Leander and McKim (2003) call for a 
‘connective ethnography’ in which multiple and simultaneous time-spaces can be 
explored in ways that do not simplify or de-laminate the literacy practices taking 
place in such spaces. Finally, moving beyond conceiving of play as a means to 
greater achievement, research on space, literacy, and play needs to describe and 
interpret how children’s multimodal meaning making is impacted by and through 
play. We should interrogate the apparent conflict between play and instruction so 
that teachers have ‘research-based’ practices to draw upon as they struggle to find 
spaces for play in their classrooms. The case study outlined in this chapter offers 
a strong starting point for this work. 


Classroom Case Study: Pam Hubbard, = 
lowa City, USA, with Karen Wohlwend 


Context 


Pam Hubbard is a kindergarten teacher, teaching 20 five- and six-year-old children 
in a three-section public elementary school that serves families who live in the sur- 
rounding suburban neighborhoods or a nearby subsidized housing complex. The 
school reflects the limited diversity in this rural US Midwest university community: 
White (82%), Asian (7%), African-American (5%), and Latino (5%) (US census, 
2010). Hubbard works actively to bridge home and school cultures; for example, 
she communicates with families about children’s daily discoveries and successes 
through journals, invites parents into class to share their expertise, and encourages 
children to bring familiar toys, books, and treasures to school. Hubbard’s teaching 
is shaped by over 20 years of early childhood classroom experience in preschool 
and kindergarten classrooms, a Master’s degree in developmental reading, and 
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a long-standing commitment to play-based inquiry curriculum — all in tension with 
highly regulated reformist educational policies. 

As in many US public schools, a tight link between student test scores and teacher 
accountability policies drives curricular acceleration where young children are 
expected to master isolated print literacy skills faster and earlier. In this policy envi- 
ronment, play is dwindling in kindergartens, pushed to the corners of the day and 
replaced by no-nonsense task-oriented seatwork. Federal mandates for ‘adequate 
yearly progress  (i.e., annual increases in mean test scores) have resulted in drastic 
program shifts toward scripted teaching of easily measured skills in an attempt to 
more closely match the content on annual standardized achievement tests. In this 
district, kindergarten teachers were expected to teach daily lessons from a basal read- 
ing series to prepare students for the tests. Despite these pressures, the principal at 
Hubbard's school allowed teachers to use their professional judgment in designing 
their literacy instruction rather than requiring teachers to use the scripted lessons from 
the teacher's manual in the district-sanctioned commercial reading curriculum. This 
enabled Hubbard to provide large blocks of play-based literacy learning. 


Physical Environment and Resources 


The physical environment in Hubbard’s classroom materializes her goals to nurture 
a caring community, to foster playful exploration, and to promote learner choice 
and independence. Floor lamps provide warm circles of light that soften the insti- 
tutional glare of overhead fluorescent lighting. Soothing music plays throughout 
activity periods (soft piano jazz, classical instrumentals, Enya-style vocals). In the 
center of the classroom, a large circular rug serves as the class gathering spot; an 
oversized wooden rocking chair at one side of the rug is flanked by a story easel 
and pocket chart for displaying poems. This focal rug is ringed by fairly traditional 
activity centers: art table, writing table, listening center (books and tapes), ‘book 
nook’ (a class library with big books, puppets, story easel, song and poem charts, 
bookshelf), sensory table, miniature playsets, puzzles, blocks, math games, snack 
table, dollhouse, and next to the large sunny window, a dramatic play center. The 
dramatic play center includes dolls, dress-up costumes, plastic dishes, and wooden 
furniture: sink, stove, cupboard, refrigerator, table, doll bed, and table. Additionally, 
Hubbard invites children to bring household items and dress-up clothing from home 
to transform this play space into various imagined community sites, morphing the 
kitchen into a veterinarian clinic, hospital, grocery store, garden center, or ice cream 
parlor. Finally, children are free to tote their own personal toys, games, and popular 
media as they move from center to center through the day. 


The Curriculum 


A typical morning begins with a class meeting in which Hubbard welcomes the 
class, explains her planned activities, and adjusts the day’s agenda displayed on 
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a large pocket chart to include activities that children suggest. After a shared read- 
ing of a big book and a poem, children work on self-selected play-based projects 
during three consecutive 45-minute activity periods — Literacy Centers, Writing 
Workshop, and Choice Time (a variety of play centers) — separated by two short 
class meetings to respond to writing, to share discoveries, and always to listen to 
a story. In this literacy block, Hubbard strategically appropriates elements from 
the district-mandated balanced literacy commercial reading program (e.g., shared 
reading of big books, guided reading groups, decoding skills, or word work) and 
from writing workshop (e.g., writer’s craft mini-lessons, individual writing confer- 
ences, writing folders and journals with children’s ongoing stories, author’s chair 
for sharing work for peer feedback). She incorporates these elements into a play- 
based inquiry approach to literacy curriculum, a literacy playshop (Wohlwend 
et al., 2013) that provides opportunities for playing, storying, collaboration, and 
production through child-led explorations, mediators, and teacher-guided engage- 
ments (e.g., toys and puppets for enacting books and media storylines, themed 
dramatic play centers). 

It is important to draw distinctions among balanced literacy, writing workshop, and 
literacy playshop approaches. Balanced literacy with its emphasis on the gradual 
release of responsibility from teacher to student meshes easily with the apprentice- 
ship model for developing the writer's craft in writing workshop. Both share a top-down 
orientation to learning where teachers model literacy skills and techniques valued in 
school cultures. Literacy playshop reverses this learning flow by recognizing children 
as already knowledgeable and productive cultural participants. In literacy playshops, 
teachers playwatch to learn from children about children’s popular media and play 
themes, in order to mediate and work within the convergences of peer, school, home, 
and popular cultures that make up modern childhoods. 

Play is a spatializing and participatory literacy. Spatializing literacies (Leander, 
2004) that recontextualize (Goffman, 1974) the here-and-now to an imagined context 
shift story possibilities and participation opportunities. Participatory literacies oper- 
ate through collaboration. In play, the meanings and roles in multi-player pretense 
must be clearly understood by all players while constantly subject to improvisa- 
tion and renegotiation in the emerging scene. When children play together, they 
engage and produce collective cultural imaginaries (Medina and Wohlwend, 2014) 
by improvising together, according to their histories and current understandings 
of shared cultural practices, to produce child-governed spaces where they can 
explore what they know and stretch what they can do. 


Key Features of Practice 


Explorations 


At the center of literacy playshops are student-led explorations of toys, art mate- 
rials, books, popular media, digital technologies, and other literacy resources. 
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These open-ended explorations require regular and sufficient time and space for 
children to play. Hubbard makes time for large blocks of play by (1) merging play 
with literacy activities and (2) minimizing the amount of time students spend wait- 
ing for teacher authorization to move on to another activity, or watching passively 
as others perform mundane tasks (e.g., daily calendar routines, and waiting for 
others to finish during transitions between activities). Transitions are quick and 
playful with very little wait time — one minute to line up, a framing snippet of song 
or fantasy, ‘Let’s pretend we’re on our way to the Wild Island’ (inspired by the 
day’s read-aloud My Father’s Dragon (Gannett, 1948)), and they’re out the door 
to lunch. 

Children engage independently, actively, and productively throughout the day. 
After signing in, they fan out around the room and the room buzzes with chil- 
dren playing and working with puppets, flannelboard sets, puzzles, books. After 
morning message and shared reading of the basal big book, children choose 
a Literacy Center: book nook, listening center, writing table, song chart, and 
word work. The following examples’ illustrate children’s play explorations during 
Literacy Centers: 


e Inthe book nook center, an Asian-American child reads a non-fiction big book 
about fabric on the story easel, easily moving through paragraphs of text. 
Another girl, also Asian-American, holds a clear plastic glitter pointer and 
taps the illustration of a girl in kimono on the page about silk, ‘Oh, | like this 
part: Meanwhile, three children on the rug play with storytelling sets, retelling 
books with felt pieces on flannelboards or small stuffed dolls on story mats 
or story aprons. One child picks up Mem Fox’s Sleepy Bears and distributes 
the accompanying set of stuffed bears and toy bed. ‘Let’s do the bear one. 
I'll be the baby and you'll be the mom: The third child volunteers, ‘I'll be the 
other ones: 

e At the song chart center, a girl taps her foot in time to the music as she taps the 
words on the poster, at times getting ahead of the music but keeping the beat. 
To a passing child, she recommends, ‘It’s a beautiful song. You should listen to 
it at Choice Time: 

e At the writing table, two children make frames for photographs of themselves at 
play that they will eventually caption with the help of a parent volunteer. 

e At the art table, one boy draws a favorite Nintendo game on paper while another 
tapes wooden Popsicle sticks together to build a prop for his SpongeBob puppets. 

e At the word work center, two boys are fitting pieces into a letter sound matching 
puzzle. 


During Writing Workshop, each child decides whether to continue an ongoing pro- 
ject collected in writing folders or begin a new story. These projects often center on 
their popular culture interests in sports or media, toys or games that children bring 
to the table, animating a doll as a character or recording a sequence of moves in 
a game of (kindergartner-approximated) chess. As needed, Hubbard attracts the 
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children’s attention for brief directions within sing-song messages that she impro- 
vises on the spot. 


Mediators 


Mediation naturally follows explorations. As children explore to practice and stretch 
what they know, responsive teachers provide just-enough-and-just-in-time instruc- 
tion or timely introduction of a new tool or material that prompts deeper questions 
or more expert storying. During each of the three reading, writing, and play periods, 
Hubbard circulates around the classroom for informal writing conferences, kneeling 
to listen, question, suggest, admire, or play along as she mediates a child’s read- 
ing, writing, and play. 


Hubbard begins Writing Workshop with a short check-in as children share 
their plans for current or new projects: 


e a‘coloring book’ with a color word written in the center of each page, edged 


with a border of that color 
e aHarry Potter book 


e a storyboard and stick puppets for ‘SpongeBob Goes to High School} a 
puppet show about football (which will eventually lead to a live action film 


sequel ‘SpongeBob Goes to College’) 
e ahow-to book on making paper airplanes with photographs of each step 
e a book of Disney princesses 
e amap of the zoo in the animated film Madagascar 
e anumber book written in Chinese characters 
e astoryboard for a book of football plays 
e a Strawberry Shortcake book 
e abook about the Hawkeyes (the local university football team) 


After children disperse, two children who do not have ideas for projects meet 
immediately with Hubbard to brainstorm ideas. The room hums with children 
chatting, sitting, or standing at tables or sprawling on the floor, playing and writ- 
ing stories with toys from home close at hand, moving from place to place as 
they gather materials or consult peers, books, or other resources in the room. 
As Hubbard travels around the room, she pauses to comment on character 
depictions, to wonder what will happen next in a story, or to offer strategies 
for spelling tricky words (e.g., Madagascar, again) by referring a child to the 
alphabet chart to see ‘which way d goes’ or asking ‘what do you already know 
about that word?’ She consistently points out resources that are available, 
helping children learn to recognize and use literacy resources on their own. 
A girl drawing Disney princesses uses a transparent Disney princess ruler as 
a resource for writing. She wants to know what the cursive word ‘lacy’ says, 
holding the ruler so that she is looking at the reversed lettering. After Hubbard 
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flips the ruler around and reads the word, the child flips it again and copies 
‘ycal’ on her paper. Satisfied, she sets her book on the author's chair to share 
with the class at the close of writing workshop. After children gather for the 
last meeting of the morning, two or three children share their writing during 
author’s chair as Hubbard points out aspects of authoring that others may 
want to try. 


Guided Engagements 


Guided engagements provide opportunities for teacher demonstration and scaf- 
folding during small group or whole group instruction. Each day during Literacy 
Centers, Hubbard meets with five or six children in a guided reading group while a 
parent volunteer supervises a small group with activities which range from explicit 
skills practice (simple word work such as letter identification or word matching) 
to embedded literacy practices that connect to children’s classroom, home, and 
community experiences. Examples include: children captioning or labeling pho- 
tographs of themselves at play, reading and making recipes in cooking activities, 
following a sequence of steps in a craft project, or recording discoveries about 
cause and effect in science experiments (e.g., staining fabric squares with cat- 
sup and mustard and laundering the fabric in bowls of soapy water). Hubbard’s 
whole-group guided engagements provide interactive literacy demonstrations such 
as read-aloud and shared reading sessions filled with spontaneous comments and 
connections as children respond to the books, or writing mini-lessons and shared 
writing as one or two children share the pen with Hubbard while the rest of the 
children offer ideas and advice. 


Analysis of a Series of Lessons on a Theme 


As a regular practice, Hubbard engaged the children in discussion to choose a new 
theme for the dramatic play center and invited parents to help furnish the play space 
by sending non-valuable everyday objects from home. Like many early childhood 
teachers, Hubbard donates materials herself. When the children decided to create 
an ice cream parlor, Hubbard supplied two tubs of Dairy Queen commercial toys — 
play foods, e.g. plastic dilly bars, ice cream sandwiches, banana splits, ice cream 
cake slices, strawberries — as well as empty cardboard ice cream containers, and 
paper doilies. 


Exploration 
In setting up the ice cream parlor, Hubbard positions children as cultural producers 
who are knowledgeable about their worlds, who engage as makers and remakers 


of artifacts, and who need material mediators as anchors to make their collectively 
imagined worlds present and actionable. In short, stuff matters. 
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With the class gathered on the rug, Hubbard asks who is interested in set- 
ting up the pretend Dairy Queen in the dramatic play area. Hands shoot 
up and Hubbard, having anticipated the children’s enthusiasm, introduces a 
sign-up sheet to ensure everyone a turn. Five children sign up and begin the 
task of sorting the ice cream toys and organizing them in the play kitchen. 
A child holds up a metal utensil, ‘| brought the ice cream scoop. It’s real? 
Two children begin setting out parfait dishes on a plastic tray. For the first 
few minutes, Hubbard joins the group, directing their attention to the house- 
keeping toys that won’t be needed for the ice cream parlor and suggesting 
they make room on the shelves for the ice cream toys. This sorting prompts 
much discussion among the children as they decide which things should be 
temporarily removed. They agree, ‘We don’t need the Spaghettio’s can’ but 
decide to keep the tea kettle. A child adds MM for M & M candies to the list 
of things they still need. Another leaves to find a ballpoint pen and pad of 
paper for taking orders, pausing on the way back to write down an order for 
a banana split. 


At times, the children slip into playing, setting out ice cream treats to serve 
to customers. They repeatedly remind each other, ‘We're not playing this 
remember?’ and ‘We’re organizing. We’re not even playing today. 


Literacy emerges here, not from tasking children to write but from their desire to 
make and play a ‘real Dairy Queen’ where a ballpoint pen is needed for taking 
orders. 


Mediators 


Peer collaboration is necessary for children’s space-making and shared pretense that 
depends upon a premise of agreed-upon meanings to maintain a collectively imag- 
ined world. But as this example shows, when collaboration is contentious, it produces 
opportunities to negotiate, compromise, and resolve conflicting ideas. Young children’s 
arguments sometimes require an adult mediator — importantly, one who appreciates 
the fluidity of play and can drop the issue when children have moved on. 


The activity turns to finding places to store the new props, ‘We have to put 
these [ice cream sandwiches] in the freezer One child places bowls on 
the cupboard shelf but when another child moves the bowls to a new spot, 
a dispute pops up about where bowls should go and importantly, how this 
should be decided. The first child insists, ‘We have to all agree together. We 
did not agree; leaving the area and returning with Hubbard. She advises 
‘You all have different ideas. You’re going to need to talk together and really 
compromise: But a minute later, the plate dispute is forgotten as the chil- 
dren’s attention suddenly turns to the question of whether the broom will still 
be needed in the Dairy Queen. 


(Continued) 
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Guided Engagement 


Play bridges cultures by recontextualization, changing one context for another. 
Here, Hubbard explicitly helps the children recontextualize the play kitchen into 
a Dairy Queen by planning a list of artifacts that will anchor the pretense, draw- 
ing connections between the pretended context and familiar artifacts in children’s 
homes as well as artifacts they may want to create. 


At the close of Choice Time, Hubbard gathers the children together in a class 
meeting to review a large chart with the original list of ice cream shop materi- 
als (which the children had brainstormed in earlier planning session). She 
asks the children to suggest materials that are still needed and where they 
might find these materials. 


‘Do we still need ice cream cones? Cups and bowls?’ Children nod. 
She notes, ‘We just have one ice cream scoop, and a child answers, ‘We're OK’ 
The class next decides to use the puppet stage for the customer counter. 


Hubbard consults the list the children made today and seeing ‘MM’ asks, 
‘What about M & Ms?’ A child suggests making the candies out of play- 
dough - which is met with a chorus of ‘yeah!’ from the class. Later, another 
suggests also using playdough for scoops of ice cream. 


A sign, do we have one?’ prompts an immediate offer, ‘| can make one: 


A cash register?’ is answered by a child who has a play cash register and 
offers to ‘ask my mom when | get home: 


When the question of money arises, the children decide they need to make 
money, which inspires a literacy center on the following day with children 
inspecting images and words on currency and coins to make their own 
paper money. 


Play as a Spatializing Practice for Cultural Production 


Play is a spatializing literacy that children use to actively imagine as-if worlds 
(home, school, peer, media). Through pretense, children mediate peer culture by 
creating play spaces for friendship groups and mediate school culture by imagining 
otherwise (e.g., re-contextualizing the classroom into a pretend and more malle- 
able space). 


A week later, the Dairy Queen is running at full force ... and the making is 
continuing. Several children are making a sign with the DQ logo on a large 
sheet of cardboard, listing menu items and ice cream flavors. Two children 
take turns standing at the entrance of the Dairy Queen, each bouncing and 
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holding up a paper sign with penciled menu items — human billboards, entic- 
ing customers to stop.A boy holding the ice cream scoop and an ice cream 
bucket grins, ‘I’m sorry we have no ice cream today, evoking an outraged 
response from a customer waiting for the store to open, ‘You don’t have any 
ice cream?! This is an ice cream shop!’ 


Meanwhile, behind the counter, Kent, the self-appointed shop manager, 
inspects the ‘cashery; his approximated word for cash register. Over his 
shoulder, he directs the cooks by the sink, ‘Can someone get the phone? 
Get the phone number. Please get the phone, guys. He then bends for- 
ward and turns the hands on the clock that decorates the front of the 
wooden puppet stage, ‘Omigosh we should be opening! Omigosh, guys, 
it’s 12:00! We should be closing’ April opens the curtains at the counter, 
‘The store’s open’ and begins to record customer orders on her paper 
pad, passing these along to the cooks who then load up plastic dishes 
with toy ice cream treats and push these along the counter to the waiting 
customers. 


The first customer is Teresa, a newcomer who is learning English as a new 
language as well as learning the ways of doing things in this kindergarten. 
However, she quickly grasps the gist of the game of ordering and receiving 
pretend treats at an ice cream stand. 


‘Hello. OK. | want cheeseburger, por favor 


When April responds, ‘Cheeseburger, we don’t have any cheeseburger 
Teresa regroups, ‘| want ice cream another’ 


A few minutes later, Teresa changes roles from a customer to a cook. As 
April at the counter calls back, ‘We need a slushy} one of the cooks hands 
Teresa his apron. Teresa takes the apron, saying something softly in Spanish 
that ends ‘con servid’ [to serve]. The child playing manager says ‘Cone-sair? 
cone-sair? Cone-sair is not even a word!’ 


In an instant, Hubbard is there, moving quickly across the room to take Kent 
aside, ‘You know Teresa speaks very well in Spanish. And we have a lot to 
learn from her. And it most certainly is a word? Later, in the morning and in the 
coming weeks, children play spontaneously and attempt Spanish-sounding 
words. When one child comments, ‘You’re talking like Teresa; the other child 
responds, ‘I know: 


As this example shows, play merges contexts and bridges cultures. When cultures 
converge in children’s play and the diversity of ideas and ways of participating 
expand, so does the potential for conflicts and misunderstandings, and the need 
for responsive and effective teacher mediation. The cultural imaginary of a familiar 
community site, as with all parts of the literacy playshop in Hubbard’s classroom, 
encourages children to draw upon what they know as they play with new language 
and literacy, and access familiar and/or desired linguistic, cultural, and material 
resources. 
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Interview with Kevin Leander @) 


What aspects of this case study do you feel reflect current 
understandings of space, literacy, and play? 


This chapter on Pam Hubbard’s classroom designed for making spaces of won- 
der and imagination through a literacy playshop gives a strong sense of hope and 
renews again my belief that teachers and administrators can (and must) be resist- 
ant imaginative players and space-makers in times when institutional policies and 
control are hard at work to freeze children into seatwork and testing. While there are 
many, many aspects of the case study that reflect understandings of space, literacy, 
and play, | will focus on a few that | think are perhaps most emergent and dynamic. 

First, along with the sense that Pam Hubbard’s classroom is full of stuff — materials 
of all types, textures, sizes, and colors that children can use to enter into imaginative 
play — if we turn our focus just a bit the case brings to life the engagements and move- 
ments of bodies as central to engagement, identification, and learning. Bodies here 
are not merely ‘tools’ for learning that are somehow directed by and separated from 
mind; rather, mind is held in the body, practiced in the body, and developed through 
the body (Barsalou, 2010; Glenberg et al., 2004; Hall and Nemirovsky, 2012; Wilson, 
2002). The case shows beautifully how embodied learning cannot be separated from 
affective intensities in learning: At the song chart center, a girl taps her foot in time to 
the music ... to a passing child she recommends, “It’s a beautiful song ... ?” The girl’s 
experience of the song is through rhythms of her body — the song is not an object out- 
side of her or a ‘mediating tool’ for learning, but rather an embodied engagement that 
literally moves her to experience beauty, and in turn to be moved to share this beauty. 
Her appreciation of the song — leading to experiences about music, rhythm, literacy, 
and social relations — is an affectively charged experience (Deleuze and Guattari, 
1987; Leander and Boldt, 2013; Massumi, 2002). That the girl is free to move to this 
music activity space is critically important, but not less important is her freedom to ‘be 
moved’ while she is there. 

A second key idea that | believe is important and trending in the field is that recon- 
figurations of space can provide new opportunities to learn that were not previously 
available. Pivots, transitions, movements toward central participation, trajectories, 
zones of development, and other concepts drawing on spatial metaphors need be 
taken seriously as pointing to material-semiotic-embodied reconfigurations of pos- 
sibility. As the chapter describes, spaces and places, in their ongoing production, 
are rife with relations of power, and such reconfigured power relations provide new 
openings and pathways for learning. The girl listening to the song, as an embod- 
ied engagement, turns to a girl passing by (also free to move) and provides her 
an opportunity to learn. The example is not just ‘peer collaboration, but peer co- 
movement in the playshop. An even more telling example is the example of Teresa 
in the newly constructed classroom Dairy Queen. As a new created and imaginative 
place for learning, the Dairy Queen provides Teresa an opening — a physical open- 
ing, an activity structure, and an imaginative identity opening — to engage in the 
learning ecology of the classroom, where the leading activity is play. As an English 
Language Learner, Teresa does not simply need ‘words’ and word structures for 
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some kind of imagined life outside of the activity of the classroom. Rather, as Dewey 
well reminded us (1913), the classroom itself is a miniature world. In relation to theo- 
ries of space, what Teresa needs is an opening to a new position through which her 
embodied engagement, an imagined adult worker identity, an apron, plastic dishes, 
toy ice cream treats, and the transformed puppet theater provide a venue for mean- 
ingful, joyful, and imaginative language use (DaSilva Iddings and McCafferty, 2007). 

However, opportunities to learn — to imagine, play, and practice the worlds of others 
and adults — are not simply given by material or curricular structures. A third aspect 
this case provides us, provocatively, is images of what learning-focused, critically 
informed, and affectively charged teaching might look like in a literacy playshop, as it 
unfolds, moment by moment. Hubbard intervenes in the relationship of Teresa to the 
others this is a tricky business, as she needs to preserve the children’s agency in the 
playworld but also to mediate on behalf of Teresa, whose opportunity to learn is being 
closed down by the little child playing DQ ‘manager; who marginalizes her language 
practices. Hubbard hears this interaction and gets in the middle, pulling the ‘manager 
child out of the interaction. What does this kind of critical intervention look like, and 
how does it work in the literacy playshop? How do play, power, an ethics of recogniz- 
ing and valuing diversity, and teaching as a practice of spatial design come together? 
The idea of progressive literacy teaching as involving new spatial organizations is of 
course not new, with perhaps the clearest examples being those of reading and writing 
workshops hearkening back to the 1970s. But, along with new spatial organizations, 
as so clearly evident in Pam Hubbard's classroom, equally intriguing and powerful are 
new spatial, embodied practices that involve forms of teacher awareness, movement, 
physical presence, absence and intervention, and also a teacher’s capacity to help 
children materially and imaginatively re-construct a classroom for equity and access. 
Recently, we have been reminded that children in schools in low-income areas have 
the least playtime (DaSilva Iddings, 2014). This kind of call to action and policy change 
reminds us also of a dire need to intervene with spatial pedagogies of hope in contexts 
of (increasingly) highly diverse populations. 


What do you see as the most important contribution spatial and play 
theories can make to classroom practice? 


Many teachers — and probably more elementary than secondary school teachers — 
have had for a long time a sense that the place(s) of their classroom matter, and have 
worked, some tirelessly, to make children feel at ‘home’ or to have a sense of identity 
with the classroom places. Theories of space and place have a role in helping us 
understand that relations between place and identity are highly consequential, even in 
(and sometimes especially in) a globalized world (McDowell, 1997). When we put the 
body and experience at the center of learning, rather than de-contextualized concepts, 
we understand that schools often operate as non-places (e.g., like airports or other 
institutional buildings resisting attachment (Augé, 2009)). Recently, | was interviewing 
a high-school student for a project my doctoral students and | have been involved in, 
where high-school students were designing a learning lab for youth at a public library. 


(Continued) 
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In the interview, this girl (‘Jude’) described how she rarely did any work in school itself, 
but saw school (quite like an airport) as a space to pass through, collect assignments, 
and move on. Jude could not feel her body at home in furniture, in the lighting, with 
the smells and feel of the classroom. And Jude’s body was mostly immobilized in 
school — stuck in a seat, operating on the world as a series of pieces of paper, life at 
the scale of 8/2 by 11 inches. For Jude, neither movements, imagination, the material 
world, literacy practices as producing new spaces, or flows of inside to outside culture 
(e.g., akin to the popular cultural engagements in Hubbard’s classroom) allowed her 
to become involved in place-making in school. 

How place(s) of learning are made in ongoing learning practices is an issue 
at the center of moving from earlier accounts focusing on individual identity and 
literacy learning to a renewed focus on collective engagements that are affectively 
charged, meaningful, and build connections between semiotic and material ecolo- 
gies. Telling here also is the way in which the Dairy Queen of Hubbard’s classroom 
itself has been constructed out of the classroom puppet theater; opportunities to 
learn are made in ongoing creation and re-creation in which the making and use of 
the sandcastle in the present is far more important than keeping the sandcastle as 
a frozen (museum-like) space in which to learn. Play stimulates the development of 
abstract thought — such as the child thinking about the broomstick as a horse, as 
a classic example from sociocultural work (DaSilva Iddings, 2014). The capacity to 
project beyond actual into imaginative circumstances through playful engagements 
is of course also related to the capacity to re-imagine and re-constitute the class- 
room as a space that is not merely institutional, not merely a neutral landscape (or 
worse, a punitive, unnatural one), but rather a place where material and semiotic 
attachments can be formed and imaginative attachments can be launched. To treat 
the classroom or school critically as a container that necessarily forces a certain 
type of activity could be read on the one hand as an example of critical scholarship 
or teaching, but on the other hand as an example of the failure to imagine research 
and teaching as productively space and place-making practice. 

Another important contribution of spatial theory and its relationship to play activ- 
ity is to help us think about literacy learning as a form of circulation. In earlier work 
| discussed the rhythms, speeds, and specific movements of circulations in class- 
room activity and gaming activity of one adolescent boy, focusing also on how, 
in circulating systems, things stand in for other things, or get ‘translated’ (a term 
from Actor Network Theory) into other things (Leander and Lovvorn, 2006). This 
construct is more than just a theoretical wandering — it seems very important to 
understand the spatial (and play-related) practices of the literacy playshop or other 
innovative practices like it, pushing us, for example, to ask how embodied engage- 
ments with things lead to engagements with words and other signs (or vice versa), 
and how sign-things get combined or hybridized into new learning ontologies for 
children and for teachers. What moves? How? What combines? These actual circu- 
lations of texts, meanings, bodies, and objects are rich material for understanding 
how value is assigned to objects and texts. Writing, reading, and oral language in 
this view are not merely ‘in context} as the saying goes, rather they stitch together 
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the movements of objects and bodies in the production of space, which in turn is 
shaping the positional identities and movements of learning bodies. 

Further, an important mantra to recall from the work of many social geogra- 
phers and spatial thinkers, including Lefebvre (1991) is that spatial production is 
always in relation to time; we cannot think spatially very well without thinking spatio- 
temporally. This issue is particularly important for schooling in that power operates 
in school through temporal ordering and structuring. It’s hard to imagine school 
without a strict organization of time, without temporal control that acts as a gate- 
way, authorizing certain experiences and eliminating others. Children likely learn to 
temporally segment their lives in school more than anywhere else. Experiments in 
reconfiguring the temporal organization of school come up against powerful resist- 
ance and regulation, and yet, serious spatial organization cannot emerge without 
spatio-temporal transformation. While typical examples of this phenomenon point 
to school schedules of the week or day, this chapter as well as spatial theories also 
suggests another place to look for spatio-temporal re-organization: to the idea of 
being in the present, to experience as unfolding moment-by-moment. As Gail Boldt 
and | have written elsewhere (2013), even New Literacies theories, including multi- 
modality theories, have tended often to evacuate present moments with projections 
of identities and activity structures to future moments — identities are ‘projects’ that 
are engaged in as movements toward a future (Massumi, 2002; McDonald, 2012). 
Some spatial theories emphasizing emergence align nicely with theories of play 
on this point — being-in-time (as presence, emergence) is perhaps more important 
for learning than is being-on-time, although the latter has dominated discourse on 
learning, curriculum, and organizational structures of schooling. 


What ideas do you have to help educators understand space, literacy and 
play? 


Together with Rogers Hall and doctoral students, in the Space, Learning and 
Mobility (SLaM) lab at Vanderbilt, we have worked with teachers, librarians, and 
other educators on developing connections between learning and teaching prac- 
tices and spatially relevant pedagogies, as well as pedagogies directed toward 
the development of new means of spatial thinking. The history of transformative 
pedagogies in literacy instruction makes evident that one means of moving toward 
reform is to put teachers in the student roles of learners to help them come into 
contact with their own identities, for instance, as writers, readers, users of social 
media, etc. We have found the same to be true in our experiences with teachers, 
and have attempted in classes and in learning in out of school settings to engage 
teachers directly into activities including mapping their own online and offline move- 
ments during the course of a day or longer, making designs of new physical/digital 
hybrid spaces for literacy learning, following students through GPS technologies 
or through on-campus walks to trace their movements, and working in groups on 
the multi-modal and spatial analysis of weather and election maps. One of the 
challenges we have for pedagogy that involves transformations of space-time, as 
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well as related transformation toward play, is that ‘normal schooling’ and especially 
the ‘new normal’ of accountability governance hides the ways in which space, time 
and the domestication of bodies operates on teachers mindsets and perhaps more 
so, their ‘bodysets: 

One movement that seems to have a great deal of untapped potential for teacher 
and student learning is changing the scale of teaching and learning practices (Hall 
et al., 2010). Marked shifts in scale appear to be a leading activity that allows for: 
(1) multiple perspective taking on the same activity (e.g., intrinsic and extrinsic 
perspectives); (2) increased embodied engagement; (3) group coordinations and 
group learning; and, (4) important circulations between representations of activ- 
ity and embodied practices. Although a case of math learning rather than literacy 
learning, the work of Jasmine Ma, a former doctoral student in SLaM and now 
a professor at NYU, is relevant to this discussion. Jasmine’s work engages stu- 
dents in ‘walking scale geometry; in which they create and transform geometric 
figures and solve problems often at the scale of 20-50 meters or more. To engage 
in this embodied work, toward an understanding of basic and advanced geometric 
concepts, students use ropes, stakes, tape, and an array of invented materials 
to navigate and literally mark their understandings. In literacy classrooms, much 
representational work is done on the desktop and increasingly on the screen, but 
considerations of producing and interpreting at different and large scales is also 
highly relevant and full of potential. In early childhood education we might con- 
sider, for instance, not just rooms of play but representations of rooms of play and 
the rotations between them, or making maps of neighborhoods and walking in 
neighborhoods and how these experiences come together. Young children are also 
rapidly becoming adept at video games and game worlds that provide multiple and 
differently scaled perspectives on the same activity, such as MineCraft. Using these 
worlds, and positionality and spatial affordances within these worlds, offers clues to 
how we might transform classroom experiences or experiences that stretch outside 
to connect reading, writing, and multimodal productions across scales. 


What are the implications of the relation between space, literacy, and play 
for literacy research in the contemporary context? 


The chapter cites a paper by Kelly McKim and myself on connective ethnography, 
published in 2003. In thinking through this interview response, | am struck by how 
many of the methodological problems remain for learning how to study the move- 
ments of learners across online and offline contexts, even though these notions of 
context have been greatly expanded by spatial theories, mobility studies, and cultural 
studies of flows, and even though internet practices are all the more embedded and 
embodied into our everyday circulations than they were over ten years ago. Yet, rather 
than focusing on or listing problems remaining for the development of something like 
connective ethnography, in the context of a chapter on space and play | would like 
to raise problem areas that | believe could be fruitfully expanded and addressed in 
research, with an effort to transform schooling in the contemporary context. 
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First, the timing seems overripe to expand and transform our thinking about literacy 
and learning systems, including those within classrooms but also those that expand 
in connective learning opportunities broadly speaking (e.g., online, home learning, 
after school clubs, informal activity) to include not only critical theoretical views of the 
social, or sociocultural views of production, but embodied and affective theoretical 
views of engagement (Clough and Halley, 2007; Gregg and Seigworth, 2010; Lemke, 
2013; Pink, 2011). In many forms of play-like learning under development in and out 
of school, including gaming and maker-spaces, which are somewhat like higher-tech 
versions of Pam Hubbard’s classroom for older youth and adults, we are left with a 
strong sense that things work well, or that engagement among children is high, but 
we are left with a fairly impoverished view of why. For instance, object-orientation in 
sociocultural theory tells us something of goal directedness, important enough, but 
fairly little about the felt and experienced sense of affective engagements with materi- 
als, texts, and signs. If our theory du jour can’t describe what it’s like to fall in love, how 
should we expect it to describe what it’s like to fall in love with playing, with experi- 
ence, with learning? How are some forms of engagement and some configurations 
more exciting than others, more intense? How do affectively charged experiences 
shape emotions over time? How is all of this related to the constitution of identity? 

Second, if and when we ‘place’ play in relation to space, place, and learning, 
then what does teaching look like? How do we reproduce wonderful instances 
of the teaching described in this chapter by Pam Hubbard with diverse kids in 
highly diverse contexts? Studying these forms of teaching needs to move past 
commonplace assumptions (e.g., ‘guide on the side} or ‘apprenticeship learning’) 
and develop a new language and means of describing how these forms of imagina- 
tive and embodied engagements of teachers with children, as they shift scales of 
meaning, use myriad objects, representations, and technologies, move across time 
and space, develop and dispense with goals, create affective intensities, construct 
collective forms of engagement and energy, and yield ongoing trajectories that we 
retrospectively call ‘learning: What does ‘co-messing around’ look like? What does 
an explicitly spatial pedagogy of activity that has the capacity to design and rede- 
sign spaces that children act into —- where room ‘containers’ are shaped by activity 
and then in turn reshape the next round of activity — look like? 

Finally, and to return more directly to a social justice perspective on the production 
of play/space, an important implication for the development and research of new 
spaces and places of learning involves asking what these new configurations use 
from the material world, what they produce in the material world, and what identities 
they are shaping for children in relation with the material, emplaced world. Spatial 
theory reminds us that materials, including the physical landscape of the earth, are 
not neutral, but are consumed and reproduced in social-spatial practices that involve 
issues of justice and political distribution. On the small scale, as objects rotate in and 
out of classrooms, what forms of human life, including consumption and produc- 
tion, are we engaging children in? Multicultural education often focuses on language 
alone as key to understanding and connection, and certainly as literacy educators we 
have a special commitment to language. But, as we articulate language and literacy 
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learning to material production and consumption, and also with embodied practices, 
we cannot pretend that our discourses of focus are language in the mouth or on the 
page. Rather, the material world comes alive with possibilities for play but also with 
possibilities for critical consideration. What does a socially just production of space, 
of a classroom or school, look like? Instead of filling dumpsters with student papers, 
what does such a system make, materially speaking? And, across the connections 
of learning in and out of school, through such systems, how does capital flow from 
material productions to writing and reading the word? Such questions offer us a 
wealth of possibilities and opportunities to understand not only how individuals learn, 
but also how systems ‘learn’ over time and through their multiple lines of connection. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the relation between literacy, space, and play, drawing 
on the classroom practice of Pam Hubbard, as outlined by Karen Wohlwend, and 
informed by the interview with Kevin Leander. One of the issues raised in the 
chapter is the inherently social nature of learning in the playful spaces that young 
children inhabit. In the final area to be explored, sociocultural theory, we consider 
the social nature of learning and turn from the USA to South Africa in order to 
consider the theory as it informs classroom practice. 


Note 


1. All italicized examples in the case study are excerpted from the same day in Hubbard’s 
classroom. 
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Reframing Sociocultural Theory: 
Identity, Agency, and Power 


What does it mean to say that learning is changing participation? How 
do activities change by our participation in them? And what does any 
of this have to do with classrooms? It has always been surprising to us 
that people talk about teaching yet tend not to talk about learning. When 
people do talk about learning they usually assume a shared understand- 
ing of what learning means and how people do it. Typically, learning is 
equated with achievement and achievement is measured solely by a test 
score (Larson, 2014). It is commonly based on their own perceptions of 
how they learned and that ‘real’ learning, whatever that means, happens 
in school. Recent scholarship in literacy has challenged both traditional 
and current assumptions about learning and where it occurs (Erstad and 
Sefton-Green, 2013; Ito et al., 2013; Lewis et al., 2007; Sefton-Green, 
2013). In this chapter, we will draw on research in cultural psychology to 
outline what Rogoff (2003) has called sociocultural theory and connect 
that theory to research, scholarship, and practice in literacy. Sociocultural 
theories have drawn attention to the way in which learning takes place 
in social contexts, through the establishment of communities of learners 
or communities of practice. The case study will then outline particular 
ways in which communities of learners can be established in work related 
to children’s literature, in which children can be positioned as the active 
inquirers, drawing on the work of a South African scholar, Karin Murris. 
She offers us ideas about how including children’s democratic partici- 
pation in reading texts in communities of philosophical inquiry could be 
transformative. In the final section of the chapter, Patricia Enciso reflects 
on the way in which sociocultural theory requires reframing in contempo- 
rary contexts in order that sufficient attention is paid to issues of identity, 
power, and agency. 
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Historical and Theoretical Ground 


Sociocultural learning theory defines the child as an active member of a con- 
stantly changing community of learners in which knowledge constructs and is 
constructed by larger cultural systems (Cole, 1996; Lee and Smagorinsky, 2000; 
Rogoff, 2003). Explanations of the active nature of the learning process often refer 
to knowledge construction as being mutually constituted. Cole links the term con- 
stituted to intention: 


The dual process of shaping and being shaped through culture implies that humans 
inhabit ‘intentional’ (constituted) worlds within which the traditional dichotomies of 
subject and object, person and environment, and so on, cannot be analytically sepa- 
rated and temporally ordered into independent and dependent variables. (1996: 103) 


We can link the idea of intention, or the constitution, of knowledge (literacy 
knowledge in particular) to the dynamic learning processes that occur in and 
out of classrooms which are grounded in sociocultural theory (Gutiérrez, 2008). 
Mutuality is an inevitable process that emerges when humans interact to learn, 
hence knowledge as a mutually constituted social, cultural, and historical pro- 
cess. What is interesting about this perspective is that it steps outside traditional 
dichotomies (e.g., subject/object (or student/literacy)). In rethinking learning as 
dynamically co-constructed by both teachers and students, we can begin to see 
how contexts for learning can be reconstructed to enable the fundamentally social 
and cultural processes of learning discussed in this framework.’ 

Sociocultural theory presents a culturally focused analysis of participation in 
everyday life, in both formal and informal learning settings, that offers teachers 
and researchers a way to meaningfully use or analyze students’ practices in the 
classroom or research project (Moll, 2013). In this view, literacy is a tool for inter- 
preting what people from different communities do, not simply what they do not 
do when compared with a dominant group. Rogoff puts it this way: 


Interpreting the activity of people without regard for their meaning system and goals 
renders observations meaningless. We need to understand the coherence of what 
people from different communities do, rather than simply determining that some other 
group of people do not do what ‘we’ do, or do not do it as well or in the way that we do it, 
or jumping to conclusions that their practices are barbaric. (2003: 17; italics in original) 


This perspective of learning and culture helps us to see how children ‘live cultur- 
ally’ (Moll, 2000) rather than isolating culture from the practice of everyday life and 
highlights students’ practices as valuable resources for curriculum. Furthermore, 
conceptualizing learning from this perspective constitutes a shift from traditional 
teacher-centered or student-centered classrooms (concepts familiar to most teach- 
ers) to conceiving of classrooms as learning-centered contexts for education. Rogoff 
et al. (2001) have articulated how teachers might conceptualize and make use of 
such a shift when designing, implementing, and assessing curriculum. 
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According to Cole (1996), human thought processes are fundamentally social in 
origin and develop through the following key processes: cultural mediation, histor- 
ical development, and practical activity. Cultural mediation refers to how humans 
modify mental and material objects (tools, artifacts) to regulate interaction with 
the world and with others. Language and literacy are key mediating artifacts for 
meaning construction, for example. Historical development is a process in which 
humans arrange for the use of existing tools over time, although as Rogoff (2003) 
argues, those tools are transformed by each generation of use. Practical activity 
claims that human psychological functions are grounded in everyday activities 
and practices. Cole states the connection of these ideas to education: 


This view of social origins requires paying special attention to adults’ power to 
arrange children’s environments so as to optimize their development according 
to existing norms. It generates the idea of a ‘zone of proximal development’ which 
affords the proximal, relevant environment of experience for development. It is 
the foundation upon which, in an ideal world, the education of children would be 
organized. (1996: 111) 


What are the implications for organizing literacy learning from this perspective? 
If learning is a mutually constituted social, cultural, and historical process that 
is mediated by language and interaction, then the context (material, social, and 
spatial) needs to foster this process. We would expect table groupings rather than 
rows, for example, and more time for small group or paired interaction so that 
children and adults can use the cultural tools for thinking they bring to the class- 
room. In other words, children are key in constructing the learning; children are 
not ‘constructed’ in some linear way by teachers (Rogoff et al., 2001). 

Children use the tools for thinking, such as literacy, through interaction with 
more skilled partners (adults and/or peers) within the zone of proximal development 
(Vygotsky, 1962, 1978). As Rogoff argues: ‘Artifacts such as books, orthographies, 
computers, languages, and hammers are essentially social, historical objects, trans- 
forming with the ideas of both their designers and their later users. They form and 
are formed by the practices of their use and by related practices, in historical and 
anticipated communities’ (2003: 276). This suggests that literacy knowledge is 
constructed through tools teachers and students use in everyday life, in and out 
of school (such as traditional texts, multimodal textual practices, texting, or social 
media like Twitter and Facebook, and computers). 

Teachers can use this framework to better understand how literacy learning 
happens in their classrooms and beyond and how to use their students’ ‘linguistic 
and cultural-historical repertoires’ (Gutiérrez and Rogoff, 2003: 22) as curricu- 
lar resources. Furthermore, this framework helps to break the hegemony of the 
deficit model (Gutiérrez and Rogoff, 2003; Irvine and Larson, 2007; Rogoff, 2003; 
Woods, 2004) by conceiving of literacy as a social practice that looks at what peo- 
ple do with literacy in their everyday lives and by actively using those practices 
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in the classroom (Ball, 1995; Lee, 2001). Building on Moll (2000), teachers and 
researchers alike can ask how their students (or research participants) live cultur- 
ally and for what purposes? In this chapter, we will draw on Rogoff's (2003) work 
to outline a definition of learning as theory in our case study. 

Before we go too much further, however, we should go back to the ‘beginning’, 
so to speak. The next section briefly outlines the roots of current thinking in this 
framework.” We will close the chapter with an interview with Pat Enciso after 
illustrating some aspects of the theory in a classroom case example. 


What to call a theory of learning based on the work of Vygotsky has gone through its 
own evolution (e.g., sociocultural, cultural-historical) that is related to the goals and 
purposes of scholars (Lee and Smagorinsky, 2000) and has evolved out of studies 
of practice (Cole and Engestr6ém, 1993; Moll, 1990). It is at base a theory of human 
development. Historically, education has relied on traditional psychology to explain 
learning and development. Theories rooted in educational psychology suggest that 
development is based on maturation and seek to establish developmental norms 
in research. In this traditional perspective, instruction should follow development 
and to introduce learning activities before a child is mature enough would result in 
failure (Elkind, 1981; Gesell, 1940). 

Research on development in early childhood that was based on Piaget (1926), 
and influenced by the maturationist view, introduced the notion that children con- 
structed knowledge from their experiences across a sequence of stages. How they 
constructed this knowledge and what knowledge was constructed was determined 
by their developmental level, not necessarily their age (Rogoff, 2003). Learning was 
defined as an individual process of growth through progressive stages of cognitive 
development. In this view of learning, teachers designed curricula that coincided 
with a child's developmental level in order to be ‘developmentally appropriate’ 
(Bredekamp, 1987). While some of this research acknowledges the sociocultural 
processes involved in learning, the primary focus is on individual growth and devel- 
opment and is based on the premise that instruction follows development (Saracho 
and Spodek, 1993). 


Vygotsky's Contribution 


The work of Vygotsky (1962, 1978) transformed our understanding of learning in 
early childhood, and language and literacy learning in particular. Vygotsky (1962) 
offers a detailed, comprehensive analysis of the relationship between thought and 
speech, and argues that the primary function of speech is communication or social 
interaction. Vygotsky's analysis is through units (thought and speech interrelated and 
mutually constituted) that retain all the basic properties of the whole. Vygotsky uses 
the classic example of water (H,O). He argues that we cannot understand the 
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meaning of water by separating it into its component parts (e.g., hydrogen and oxy- 
gen). Hydrogen is hydrogen and oxygen is oxygen. It is only when they are brought 
together in a particular way that we get what we understand as ‘water’. What we 
do with water varies by culture and history, and thus the meaning of water varies. 
Edelsky (1991) connects this idea to literacy learning with her bike-riding metaphor. 
We don't learn to ride a bike by first learning pedalling, steering, and balancing. 
We learn to ride a bike by riding a bike with the help of someone who knows how. 
How people ride bikes and for what purposes varies, but learning to bike ride is still 
constructed in interaction. To connect this to literacy, we can say that people learn to 
read by reading and to write by writing, with the assistance of others, about some- 
thing and for a specific purpose or purposes and a particular audience. 

We come to understand that word meaning exists in a dynamic relationship 
between thought and language in interaction as literacy knowledge is mutually 
constituted. Vygotsky (1978) argues that all thought occurs first in social interac- 
tion on the interpsychological plane, and then gradually moves to the internal or 
intrapsychological plane as the learner appropriates knowledge. Furthermore, the 
concept of literacy learning as interactional connects to Gee's (2007) conception 
of D/discourse described in Chapter One by understanding language as a medi- 
ating tool in the construction of identity, social languages (Bakhtin, 1981), and 
community languages (Lee and Smagorinsky, 2000) that serve as resources used 
both deliberately and implicitly by students and teachers in the co-construction of 
literacy knowledge. 

Most notably, Vygotsky introduced the notion that learning can occur before 
development in what he (1962, 1978) termed the zone of proximal development. The 
zone of proximal development (sometimes referred to as ‘zoped’ or 'zpd') represents 
the range of a child's ability characterized by the discrepancy between a child's cur- 
rent level and the level of ability she reaches in solving problems with assistance. 
This conception of learning situates an individual within the concrete social context 
of learning and development and provides a unit of study that integrates the indi- 
vidual with the social environment (Moll, 1990). Designing activities that promote 
learning just beyond the child's developmental level, then providing assistance or 
scaffolding (Bruner, 1975) during the activity, serves to extend development (Saracho 
and Spodek, 1993) and move the child through his/her zone. The zone shifts forward 
and new challenging activities can be presented that draw on the child's previous 
experiences. From this perspective, then, instruction precedes development. 


Implications for Classrooms 


The work undertaken in relation to sociocultural theory has a number of impor- 
tant implications for curriculum and pedagogy. In the following sections, we 
reflect on the notion of learning as changing participation, introduced in Chapter 
One, the role of community in classrooms, and the nature of learning on multiple 
planes. 
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This view of learning has influenced research on literacy learning and has become 
familiar to some teachers through professional reading or education conferences. 
The concept of emergent literacy, for example, addresses the range of ability now 
understood as part of children's development of literacy competence over time. 
Emergent literacy suggests that children learn as they are engaged in language 
activities that are preparatory to learning to write in more formal settings (Saracho 
and Spodek, 1993). This view of literacy learning represents a shift from a readiness 
perspective that emphasized the mastery of discrete skills to the understanding 
that children develop a set of behaviors and concepts about literacy that precede 
the development of conventional literacy skills (Sulzby, 1989). 

Learning occurs, therefore, through participation in social, cultural, and histori- 
cal contexts that are mediated by interaction. Thus children learn by participating 
in sociocultural activity, in both formal and informal contexts. Specifically, children 
learn the meaning of written language in the context of culturally relevant situations 
(Daiute, 1993; Lee, 2001) both in and out of school. In this view, the focus is not on 
transferring literacy knowledge from those who know more to those who know less 
but on the collaborative use of mediational means, such as literacy, to construct and 
communicate meaning (Moll, 1990). This notion of the co-construction of literacy 
learning reflects the critical consciousness of problem-posing education that unveils 
reality for both student and teacher and acknowledges the children as possessing 
literate voice, as we discussed in Chapter Three (Freire, 1989). Children's capabilities 
as literate beings are recognized and legitimized in the classroom and the community. 


‘Community’ is a term thrown around a lot in education. What does it mean to 
say ‘classroom community’ or ‘community of learners'? Teachers are expected to 
construct a ‘community’ in their classrooms year after year with different children 
and their families. How does this happen? What does community mean? From a 
sociocultural perspective, community is expanded to include the larger society as 
a community of practice or, multiple communities of practice, to which children 
are being socialized on multiple levels. Think of what might be a typical day for 
children of primary school age on a school day in the West. They get up, eat break- 
fast, and leave for school (walking, riding a bus, or getting a ride from a parent 
or caregiver). At home they may have watched television, listened to music, and 
completed homework. Crossing from home (private) to community, then school 
(public) spaces, the child walks through a host of communities of practice (bus 
drivers, walkers, riders, carpool). Both at home and in school, they participate in 
multiple communities simultaneously. They are students, children, and learners 
participating in a community of teachers, adults, parents, professionals, each with 
its own set of practices and discourses. 
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Lave and Wenger define community of practice as a ‘set of relations among 
persons, activity, and world over time and in relation with other tangential and 
overlapping communities of practice’ (1991: 98). Learning occurs through par- 
ticipation in social practices, such as schooling, that are motivated by the desire 
to become full participants in communities of practice. Lee and Smagorinsky 
describe community as being more than ‘sense of harmony, but rather to a 
shared set of social practices and goals that become differentiated among sub- 
groups’ (2000: 5). Rogoff et al. describe community as involving: 


relationships among people based on common endeavors — trying to accom- 
plish some things together — with some stability of involvement and attention 
to the ways that members relate to each other. In other words, a community 
of learners develops ‘cultural’ practices and traditions that transcend the par- 
ticular individuals involved, such as expected ways of handling conflicts and 
interpersonal issues and crises, as well as traditions for celebrating turning 
points and successes. (2001: 10) 


If we look at classrooms as culturally embedded communities of learners that 
are reflective of and creators of social hierarchies in the larger society, then 
we can determine how and in what ways students are socialized to become 
competent members of their communities, multiple communities, and perhaps, 
how and to what degree they are differentially socialized. Children are neces- 
sarily legitimate peripheral participants in adult social worlds or communities 
of practice as they go about their daily activities (Lave and Wenger, 1991). In 
many white middle-class households in the US or UK, for example, children 
participate in family activities such as grocery shopping and meal preparation, 
but are separated from most adult activities. In many other communities, chil- 
dren participate broadly in the full range of community activities (Heath, 1983; 
Rogoff, 1990, 2003, 2011). 

Furthermore, as Rogoff explains, ‘communities can be defined as groups 
of people who have some common and continuing organization, values, 
understanding, history, and practices’ (2003: 80). She goes on to explain how 
community: 


e requires structured communication that is expected to endure for some time, with a 
degree of commitment and shared through often contested meaning and discourses; 

e develops cultural practices and traditions that transcend the particular individuals 
involved, as one generation replaces another; 

e involves generations that move through it, with customary ways of handling the transi- 
tions of generations. 


The challenge for teachers is to build and maintain a meaningful learning commu- 
nity, a community of learners in the short time frame of an academic year, whilst 
facing increasing scrutiny from governments and the general public. 
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Rogoff (1992) helps to clarify the layered complexity of participating in multiple com- 
munities by thinking about participation as occurring on three, mutually constituted 
planes: (1) apprenticeship; (2) guided participation; and (3) participatory appropriation. 
Apprenticeship corresponds to the plane of community activity in which caregivers, 
or teachers, in the case of schools, arrange the occurrence of children’s activities and 
facilitate learning by regulating the difficulty of the tasks and by modeling expert 


Table 7.1 Characteristics of a community of learners 


1. Learning is a social phenomenon mediated by language in interaction and by social 
and institutional processes as people accommodate each other's involvement both 
proximally (e.g., guided participation) and distally [e.g., class schedules, physical 
arrangement. See Rogoff et al. (2001) for further discussion). 

. Learning is defined as changing participation in culturally valued activity. 

3. Learning is co-constructed through participation with others in routine everyday 
activity and social practices. 

4. Development is described as changes in participants’ responsibility rather than 
the presence or absence of participation (Griffin and Cole, 1984); students learn 
responsibility for their own actions and decisions (Rogoff, 1994). 

5. The concept of the zone of proximal development offers an effective tool in the 
analysis and use of classroom interaction as a context for learning; the zoped, as 
opposed to what has been referred to as the next-step learning strategies seen in 
most classrooms (Griffin and Cole, 1984), includes multiple levels of a literacy task 
where a child is learning with support of adults and other experts on several levels 
of participation. 

6. Both expert and novice are active members of the community; no role is passive by 
definition. 

7. The curriculum focuses on the interests of the children and adults and provides 
opportunities for them to construct activity purposes (a focus on children’s 
interests is not the same as student-centered] (Rogoff et al., 2001). 

8. Instruction emphasizes process, not just finished products. 

9. Collaborative learning occurs throughout the classroom, not just in isolated 
activities. 

10. Adults serve as leaders and facilitators, though leadership is shared; asymmetry of 

participation roles is inevitable. 

11. Assessment occurs through ongoing observation and working with the child [e.g., 

joint participation in activity); assessment informs instruction. 


i) 


performance during joint participation in activity. Guided participation refers to inter- 
personal processes occurring in everyday activity. Guided participation coordinates 
the adult's (or other expert's) attempt to orient the learner to the task, to provide links 
between current knowledge and the knowledge to be appropriated, and to structure 
the activity so as to afford the learner a range of choices that can guide decision- 
making, with their roles collaboratively adjusted so that they are involved at a level 
that is challenging but within reach (e.g., within their zone of proximal development). 
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Guided participation also uses culturally constructed and valued tools and/or signs in 
this co-constructed process of literacy learning. Participatory appropriation corresponds 
to personal processes in which the learner changes through participation in activity 
and indicates how that participation prepares the learner for future similar activities. 
Rogoff emphasizes the routine, often tacit, nature of participation in culturally organ- 
ized activity to point to observing change in a community of learners. 

Guided participation emerges as key for applying sociocultural theory to class- 
rooms. The principles of guided participation are present in multiple contexts, in 
and out of school, but can be particularly useful for teachers when teaching literacy 
so they can move beyond simply correcting papers, and think instead about what 
specific instructional strategies, or scaffolds, students need to compose (revise, edit, 
publish) a variety of texts. This might include multimodal, post-typographic texts 
(Lankshear and Knobel, 2013), such as a website, blog or Twitter feed. Teachers 
can orient students to tasks by asking questions such as ‘Tell me about your story’ 
or ‘What sounds do you hear?’ when young children ask how to spell a word, or 
setting questions/activities needed for constructing/using websites that do not just 
put ‘new wine in an old bottle’ (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011). 

Building on Rogoff's (1994) articulation of a community of learners, we can put 
forward characteristics of a community of learners based on sociocultural theory, 
as shown in Table 7.1. 

Our case study classroom will provide the context for seeing what these char- 
acteristics might look like in practice. 


Implications for Researching Literacy 


Understanding a form of life, or anyway some aspects of it to some degree, and 
convincing others that you have indeed done so, involves more than the assembly 
of telling particulars or the imposition of general narratives. It involves bringing 
figure and ground, the passing occasion and the long story, into coincident view. 
(Geertz, 1995: 51) 


Research by advocates of sociocultural approaches (Cole, 1996; Cole and 
Engestrém, 1993; Gutiérrez, 1993, 2002, 2012; Lave and Wenger, 1991; Lee and 
Smagorinsky, 2000; Lewis et al., 2007; Moll, 1990, 2000, 2013; Rogoff, 1990, 
1992, 1995, 2003, 2011; Sannino et al., 2009; Scribner and Cole, 1981; Wertsch, 
1991) situate learning in social structures, both formal and informal, in order to 
understand what gets learned, how it is learned, and with what variations and 
similarities (Gutiérrez and Rogoff, 2003). Viewing literacy learning as socially sit- 
uated expands our understanding of learning to include the social, cultural, and 
historical contexts of an individual's existence. In this view, learning is inher- 
ently situated in social interactional, cultural, institutional, and historical contexts 
(Wertsch, 1991) in which teachers and students construct authentic opportunities 
for learning (Putney et al, 2000). Research from this perspective will necessarily 
be situated and context specific. 
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In the following case study, Karin Murris outlines an approach to working 
with children’s literature which, we feel, draws on some of the key principles 
outlined earlier in this chapter, and which characterizes a community of learn- 
ers. The specific context for this work is a series of lessons relating to children's 
literature, in which philosophical enquiry is at the heart of children's engagement 
with texts. The community of learners developed in this classroom is one that 
takes for granted the key tenet of sociocultural theory, which points to the need 
to attend to the cultural, institutional, and historical aspects that contribute to 
specific instances of learning and teaching. 


Classroom Case Study: Karin Murris, iad 
Western Cape, South Africa‘ 


Context 


Karin Murris is currently a teacher educator at the School of Education in Cape 
Town, South Africa. She qualified as a youth librarian in 1978 and her subsequent 
studies in philosophy resulted in a PhD in philosophical inquiry with children in 
1997. For her research Murris taught philosophy as part of literacy at several pri- 
mary schools before running an educational consultancy for many years in the 
UK, and taking up an academic post in South Africa. For more than two decades 
her in-service work with primary school children, teachers, managers, and lectur- 
ers has focused on supporting schools to include philosophy with picturebooks 
as part of their everyday literacy strategies. Her pioneering work was the subject 
of a large Welsh research project in 1993—4 to examine whether philosophy with 
picturebooks could prevent reading problems developing with five-year-olds (Dyfed 
County Council, 1994). 

Although the backdrop to her work is Matthew Lipman’s Philosophy for Children 
(P4C) program and its community of inquiry method, in collaboration with Joanna 
Haynes, Murris has developed a distinct approach to using children’s literature for 
literacy education that provokes children to use their imagination, to think out loud, 
to suggest ideas that are not necessarily their own and to test their ideas playfully 
with others. This requires adults to take up a distinct listening, guiding, and co- 
inquiring role, and to include fantasy as a meaning-making tool. 

In her co-authored book Picturebooks, Pedagogy and Philosophy (2012), Murris 
argues that contemporary picturebooks with their ambiguous and uncertain meanings 
demand and deserve a distinct pedagogy: the community of inquiry. The reason why 
this is the case is that in picturebooks the meaning of the two different sign systems 
(the written and the visual) is far from fixed. As Lewis (2001) points out: there are not 
just two languages — the most obvious ones being the words and the images — but 
in semiotics® there are infinite sub-sign systems, e.g., use of color, place on a page 
(Doonan, 1983), choice of art style® (Browne, 2011), and the shapes. How these signs 
‘interrelate, connect, and influence each other’ depends on what children bring to the 
narrative themselves. Murris draws out the epistemological and ethical implications. 
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She explains how these ‘highly sophisticated aesthetic objects’ (Sipe 2012: 4) require 
a pedagogy that makes room for children’s own ideas and questions. After all, as 
Nikolajeva and Scott (2000: 238) argue, ‘children’s literature speaks to both adults and 
children’ and ‘the two audiences may approach textual and visual gaps differently and 
fill them in different ways: For the inclusion of young children’s perspectives, Murris 
stresses that when working with young children the magical, the visual, and the imagi- 
native need to be included in what it means to be rational, as an integrated dimension 
of ethical educational practice. A powerful vehicle for hearing children’s own ideas is to 
allow them to ask their own questions about literature. 


Physical Environment and Resources 


A contextual feature of the case study is the University of the Witwatersrand’s 
creation of good practice audio-visual resources to be disseminated to all 
higher-education institutions in South Africa, of which this classroom case 
study is a part. The school that took part was an independent, co-educational 
school in Johannesburg, South Africa, and the classroom teacher of the Grade 
2 class was one of Murris’s postgraduate students at the university where she 
used to work. 

There were 21 children in this class and they had been using the community of 
inquiry pedagogy as part of literacy for four months before Murris visited the school 
and led six literacy lessons over a period of three weeks. At the time of the research 
their ages ranged from seven to eight, while four of the learners were nine years old. 
The class was fairly evenly balanced with 11 girls and ten boys. Of the 21 children, 
there was only one girl of Indian descent; the others were white. Of the 11 girls, three 
were on prescription medication for attention deficit disorders, while six of the ten 
boys were on some form of medication for the same reason. These children have 
been identified by teachers (either in Grade R or Grade 1) as having some barrier 
to learning. 


The Curriculum 


In the last decade, poor early literacy results in South Africa have attracted much 
attention. Despite massive investment in education since apartheid, at most, 17 
to 18% of South African learners in only two languages (Afrikaans and English) 
could be considered competent readers (Howie et al., 2007: 28). These results 
have contributed to a radical change in the South African national curriculum — 
including a move from Outcomes Based Education (Curriculum 2005) to the 
Curriculum Assessment Policy Statement, or CAPS in short (Department of 
Education [DoE], 2011). When introduced to philosophy with picturebooks, the 
children’s regular classroom teacher assumed that using this approach for early 
literacy would not only help her teach the national curriculum, but also move 
far beyond the CAPS requirements, in that the pedagogy builds on children’s 
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imaginative meaning-making capabilities, requires deep immersion in a story and 
teaches higher-order questioning skills. 


Asking the ‘right’ question 


Kathy Short (2011) distinguishes three kinds of reading: reading strategi- 
cally, reading for personal purpose, and reading deeply. In Murris (2014) it 
is explored how each kind of reading assumes a different epistemology, as 
summarized in Table 7.2. Reading strategically involves acquiring both /iter- 
ary knowledge and /iteracy knowledge (Short, 2011: 58). Reading for personal 
purposes includes using a wide range of literature for enjoyment and entertain- 
ment and talk with peers (Short, 2011: 58). Reading deeply involves allowing 
learners to make connections between the text and issues in their own lives as 
well as in broader society (Short, 2011: 59). In the latter, literary events include 
deep immersion in the narrative and critical engagement with the text through 
discussions with peers. These different approaches to reading literature require 
different theories of knowledge (epistemologies), and therefore pedagogies. 
In reading strategically, adults are the problem-posers. They teach reading 
strategies and text structures explicitly and ask the questions that matter in 
class. Teachers already know the answers to the ‘closed’ rhetorical questions 
they ask. 


Table 7.2 Four different ways of using children’s literature in literacy 
education 


Types of reading Knowledge acquisition The right question 


Reading 
strategically 


Literary knowledge, e.g., story, 
plot, themes, and language and 
literacy knowledge, e.g., 
decoding skills, plot-based 
comprehension and vocabulary 


Closed, factual questions 


Reading for 
personal purpose 


Reading deeply 


Reading ina 
community of 
inquiry 


Own opinions about texts for 
enjoyment and entertainment 
and talk with peers 
Connections are made between 
a text and issues in children’s 
own lives as well as in broader 
society 

Abstract concepts ‘in’ a text are 
the content of inquiries; these 
concepts are common, central, 
contestable 


Open-ended questions with 
no right or wrong answers 


Open-ended, critical 
questions with an evaluative 
component; there are right 
and wrong answers 
Open-ended, substantive, 
second-order questions; 
there are right and wrong 
answers 
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In contrast, when reading literature for personal purposes children ask the 
questions, and are allowed to ‘wonder about and talk back to a book’ (Short, 
2011: 59). Here, children are the problem-posers. Central is the connections 
children themselves make between their own lives and identities, and the texts 
they explore. Personal, subjective responses and anecdotes are encouraged 
and celebrated, but not critically compared or evaluated. There are no ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’ answers. 

When reading deeply, both adults and children are problem-posers, as well as 
problem-solvers (Short, 2011: 59) and children not only ask or answer the ques- 
tions that matter, but also learn to ‘question the questions’ (Short, 2011: 50) — in 
other words, they ask second-order questions.’ Murris argues that a different 
pedagogy is required if not only teachers but also children pose second-order 
questions in literacy lessons and she therefore proposes a fourth kind of reading 
(reading in a community of inquiry). In a community of inquiry, all participants 
routinely ask second-order questions provoked by the abstract concepts in the 
first-order questions children ask about a story (e.g., What does the abstract con- 
cept ‘self-killing’ mean in the question ‘Does Bernard want to kill himself?’ in the 
picturebook Not Now Bernard (1980) by David McKee?).® 


Reading in a community of inquiry 


Murris proposes that literacy should include all four different kinds of reading. Originally 
developed in the context of science education by American Pragmatist Charles 
Sanders Peirce (1839-1914), the community of inquiry is a structured and systematic 
meaning-making practice with the aim of reaching better understanding about a topic 
through critical, caring, creative, and collaborative reasoning (Lipman et al., 1977; 
Splitter and Sharp, 1995). A community of inquiry is a literacy event characterized 
by open-ended conceptual investigations and a democratic negotiation of meaning. 


T = Teacher 

L = Learner 

P = Picturebook 
->= Talk 
—> = Questioning 

| = Building on Ideas 


L IL 


Figure 7.1 The building of a community of inquiry through teacher's open- 
ended substantive questioning 
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It can facilitate a ‘deep kind of literacy’ (Hannam and Echeverria, 2009: 86) in that 
it goes beyond simply being able to read the printed text and it concerns itself ‘with 
being able to hear and understand the voices and the ways of being with others who 
are different from one-self’ (Hannam and Echeverria, 2009: 86). In the mainly oral 
thinking work in a community of inquiry, the product is not known in advance and 
is interdependently constructed by its participants. The idea is that children learn to 
think for themselves through this process of thinking together guided by the open 
substantive questions asked by the teacher as facilitator. As expressed visually in 
Figure 7.1, the higher-order thinking (or deepening of thinking) is provoked by a focus 
on the meaning of the concepts involved in the investigation. Of key importance is 
the teacher’s ability to support individuals in verbalizing and extending their ideas, but 
especially in pushing the children to build on each other’s ideas by listening respon- 
sively and asking the right questions by focusing on the central concepts to enable 
deeper understandings. 

Teachers and children let their questioning be guided by problematizing the 
meaning of the core concepts in a story. Stories typically involve abstract con- 
cepts such as ‘love; ‘hate’ ‘conflict; ‘jealousy; ‘time’ ‘fair; ‘friendship; and nature’ 
The abstract nature of these concepts makes their meaning contestable, that is, 
relative to the context in which they are used. Drawing on everyday experiences, 
definitions need to be tested, adjusted, and reshaped using concrete examples 
and counter-examples. This connection between the conceptual and the experi- 
ential, the concrete and the abstract, aids deep philosophical reading of texts. The 
knowledge and experience brought to these common, everyday concepts in turn 
inform judgments and actions. The pedagogy positions children as able and reflec- 
tive thinkers, and teachers as co-inquirers, responsive listeners, good questioners, 
problem-posers as well as problem-solvers. 

What is distinctive about Murris’s approach to literacy is how the children’s ideas 
and their progress are evaluated. Philosophy with picturebooks positions a child 
that is a concrete and an abstract thinker, competent and capable of initiating 
learning and moral agency; a child that is social and contextualized, and whose 
competencies are interwoven with those of others; a child that is embodied and to 
whom material resources and the environment in which learning takes place matter 
for how and what is learned. Finally, a child that is a competent ‘semiotic engager’ 
(Stables 2008: 4), rather than ‘naive’ or ‘not yet ready; thus offers an alternative to 
the deficit thinking that many psychological stage theories presuppose. 


Key Features of Practice 


In a community of inquiry a literacy lesson starts by allowing the children to ask 
questions about a story that ‘Google-cannot-answer as a powerful way of access- 
ing what children think of a story. Making drawings is included as part of the 
pedagogy and a multimodal tool for children to ‘create and express complex mean- 
ings about their world’ (Kendrick and McKay, 2009: 53). The content of the literacy 
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Reframing Sociocultural Theory 


lessons centers on the problematization of the meaning of concepts children either 
raise directly, or are embedded in the comments or questions they generate from 
texts. The teacher is very aware of the epistemological, political, and ethical dimen- 
sions of her role and makes important decisions about who asks the questions 
about a story, how the furniture is arranged, how they listen to children, the kind of 
questions they ask, and how lessons are evaluated and assessed (see Table 7.2). 

The meaning-making process in a community of inquiry can be supported 
through a sequence of pedagogical interventions as described in the first column 
of Table 7.3. In the second column, links are made with literacy skills and values, 
and in the third column the role of the teacher is made explicit. 

In one literacy lesson, most interventions in Table 73 can be included, but as the 
children get used to the method and start enjoying the space the process makes for 
their ideas, often the philosophical work with one picturebook lasts many sessions, 
as the case study illustrates. The key is to choose a picturebook carefully. Murris has 
discussed the selection criteria in detail elsewhere (Haynes and Murris, 2012: 119- 
21). They include: ambiguity and complexity; the ability to make the familiar appear 
strange; playfulness; provoking questions that cannot easily be settled through empiri- 
cal investigation; engaging the emotions and the imagination; featuring ‘contradictions’ 
between the images and the text. She particularly likes picturebooks that question 
power relationships between adults and children and that are uncondescending in 
tone; and those that also blur the boundaries between social and anti-social behav- 
iors. From an aesthetic perspective, choosing those that feature high-quality artwork is 
vital for her, just as seeking to represent a wide variety of styles and cultures. 

The view that children are semiotic engagers has implications for Murris’s 
teaching practice. Children’s progress or depth in thinking is evaluated by carefully 
examining the complex web of verbal and written signs, their oral contributions, 
the expressions of their bodies, the images in the text as well as the children’s 
drawings. Moreover, contributions over many sessions are read and interpreted 
collaboratively with other practitioners in order to pick up lateral connections 
otherwise missed. Interpreting the undetermined interplay between the different 
sign systems provokes infinite readings ‘beyond’ the text and opens up fresh ideas 
about how young children’s ideas might bring something new and profound into 
the world. The particular expertise children bring to the classroom is their capacity 
to make meaning across a variety of sign systems, including the visual. 


Analysis of a Series of Lessons on a Theme 


What follows is an analysis of five literacy lessons Murris conducted with the Grade 2 
class mentioned above. The particular text she had chosen opens up an explicit secret 
space for the main characters of the story — a group of elephants. Readers of Tusk 
Tusk (1978), written and illustrated by David McKee, are positioned to hypothesize 
and use their imagination when a group of ‘peace-loving’ animals flee into a maze 
(see Figure 7.2) to escape from groups of more aggressive black and white elephants. 


(Continued) 
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The peace-loving elephants from each side They were never seen again. 
went to live deep in the darkest jungle. 


© David McKee, Tusk Tusk, Anderson Press 


Figure 7.2 The maze 


As readers, we are not privy to what happens in this maze, but years later grey 
elephants appear. At first they live in harmony until the elephants with the big ears 
start exchanging strange looks with those with small ears. Black and white ele- 
phants attack each other (see Figure 7.3) by turning their trunks into fists and other 
weapons until they are all dead. The story ends with uncertainty about the future of 
the remaining elephants. 

The story is sometimes chosen for its themes of tolerance of difference and 
conflict resolution. However, it is also avoided by teachers because the story 
has no clear happy ending and can easily provoke discussion about race and 
sex, and the intersection of the two: sexual relations between people of different 
color. 

After reading the story, collaborative open-ended questions were created by the 
children and collected to give a focus to the classroom collaborative search for 
understanding. These questions are always posed and selected by the children. 
The class worked in small groups and wrote down their questions and their self- 
selected group names on Aé4 sheets that the teacher placed on the blackboard. 
These were: 


Why did they go into the maze and never came out? (Zebras) 
What happened in the maze? (Pythons) 

How did the grey elephants get born? (Awesome) 

Why did they want to kill each other? (Super group) 

Why is it called Tusk Tusk? (Flower elephants) 
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One day the black elephants decided and the white ones decided to kill the black. 
to kill all the white elephants, 


© David McKee, Tusk Tusk, Anderson Press 


Figure 7.3 Interpreting the story from the perspective of the birds 


6. Why did the black elephants stay on one side of the jungle and why didn’t the 
white elephants have one side of the jungle? (Cool Bananas) 

7. How did a baby get born if all the elephants were dead? (Red Dragons) 

8. What did the elephants do in the maze for so long? (No name) 


Unsurprisingly, some of the learners connected in a particular political manner with 
the narrative as they are situated with their conscious and unconscious minds and 
bodies in South Africa. Still, two decades on, racial segregation and violence is a 
structural feature of their everyday lives, inspiring deeply felt topics for discussion. 
Murris’s commitment to working democratically includes resisting the temptation to 
‘fill’ and ‘form’ the child, but instead to create a space that enables the children to 
reveal something not yet considered or still left unspoken. When reading texts in 
a community of inquiry the teacher needs to treat her own knowledge as contest- 
able and be willing to inhabit the perplexity of children’s questions. Teachers don’t 
control what counts as truth or meaning. Importantly, a// children’s ideas are taken 
seriously and respected in communities of philosophical inquiry — even the ‘politi- 
cally incorrect’ ones (which does not mean they go unchallenged). Each reader 
finds his or her own voice in the text. Children’s ideas are not ‘innocent’; and over 
time it is the community that regulates itself through reasoning and challenging 
each other. Individuals as part of that community (including the teacher) learn to 
think for themselves through thinking with others (internalizing external dialogue). 
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So, as far as certain inquiry skills are involved the facilitator is more of a mediating 
expert in the Vygotskyan sense; as far as content is concerned the teacher is just 
as much the epistemological novice. 

Topics such as ‘sex’ frequently emerge. In the plenary discussion one girl 
shyly suggested that ‘the elephants could have been mating’ In this case, the 
children had been given the opportunity to express their thinking through draw- 
ing and writing activities and were allowed to remain in the fantastical realm of 
the story of the elephants without insistence that links were made to ‘real life’ 
Murris had stopped the reading of the story when the elephants disappeared 
into the maze (Figure 7.2) in a deliberate effort to collect their ideas without 
being influenced too much by the storyline. The children were asked to specu- 
late in pairs what might be happening in the maze space, to have some ‘thinking 
time; to draw the images in their minds and to talk about these first. This was 
followed by individual artwork and writing (of choice) back at their own desks. 
Their imaginative and diverse ideas re-emerged often in the remaining sessions 
like threads producing a cloth — they created their own ‘text-ile’ (Sipe, 2012 
inspired by Lewis, 2001). 

The next day the mating theme surfaced again in the plenary dialogue when 
the children tried collaboratively to answer one group’s question: ‘How did a 
baby get born if all the elephants were dead?’ It was suggested that two black 
elephants could have escaped into the jungle and had babies. Some suggested 
that it could not have been the white and black ones as they — logically follow- 
ing from the story — would fight. The maze was conceptualized by several as a 
‘hiding place’ and later as a ‘place for play: Murris probed on both occasions by 
asking the conceptual questions about whether animals can hide and/or play 
and whether elephants can perhaps be both hiding and playing at the same 
time? The others were asked to respond directly to Hassiena’s® observation ear- 
lier that elephants are big, so the maze is too small for them as a hiding place. 
She picks up again her original concern with one of the proposed answers to the 
question of how the elephants were grey: 


Hassiena: But how can you get married when the white and black ones hated each 
other? 


Bronwen: ... if they fight why would they love each other, because the parents 
they would just be unhappy together? 


Murris asked the class to remember Hassiena’s remark about the relevance of 
the elephants’ color. This may have influenced Charne Steyn to revisit the mating 
theme and link it to the book’s title (Figure 7.4). By linking race and gender she 
proposes a creative and logical solution to how the elephants emerge grey when 
they entered as black and white. Her courage to express such politically incorrect 
prejudices illustrates the efficacy of the approach with its safe space to authenti- 
cally express any issue for philosophical examination. 
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Figure 7.4 Charne Steyn’s controversial connection between 
race and gender 


The use of the well-known storytelling device of interrupting the reading of a 
story out loud, and letting them speculate various story-endings, supported the 
philosophical work. Without knowing what was going to happen, and looking at the 
double-spread page of the maze only (Figure 7.2), the children suggested some 
of the following rich narrative scenarios: ‘the black and white elephants are fight- 
ing; ‘making friends; ‘mating; ‘sleeping in the middle} ‘having wars over the golden 
treasure} and ‘they are jealous: The last suggestion is like a miniature story. One boy 
suggested that the black king is jealous of the nice white king who has the gold. Their 
maze drawings offered opportunities to the children to construct their own mean- 
ings, and to link the story with prior knowledge and experiences. The drawings show 
a wide variety of binary narrative scenarios ranging from happy, peaceful spaces 
where people live in dens, play and read, love each other, make babies, get married, 
and are friends, to also include dangerous, scary, confusing places with difficult tasks 
set to complete the journey. Many drawing narratives include blood, ghosts, robots, 
spiders, sharks, dark tunnels, bats, pumpkins, snakes, skeletons, poo, lasers, and 
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dragons. One drawing proposes that a maze could be a place where there is love as 
well as a spot where ‘you will die!’ (Figure 7.5). In another drawing the suggestion is 
made that one half of the maze is hell and the other is heaven. 
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Figure 7.5 In amaze you can die as well as love 


Drawing made by Troy Wiggill. 


These enormously varied interpretations of the maze kept weaving themselves 
into the five sessions as the children were often connecting laterally with what was 
emerging in the oral dialogue. When Murris discussed some of her interpretations 
with their regular teacher they discovered that merely reflecting on short episodes 
of transcripts gave a false impression of how these children were thinking and rea- 
soning. When considering all sessions together, certain patterns about the maze 
space emerged and it is these threads that create the text-ile which allows different 
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kinds of readings — one of connectedness, building on ideas, temporal sequenc- 
ing, sometimes logical, sometimes trying out several (sometimes contradictory) 
explanations and hypotheses. For example, when Leanne proposed an alternate 
explanation for why the elephants were fighting (see Figure 7.2 for the artistic posi- 
tioning of the birds on the page), the following brief exchange emerged: 


Leanne: | think that the birds were irritating them and then the white and black 
elephants got the jungle to hurt them. 


Bridget: But in the book it said. 
KM: Can you remember where this was? Can you show us? 


Leanne [Reading out loud]: ‘Once all the elephants in the world were black or 
white. They loved all creatures. 


In this episode above, an alternate reading was possible, but the suggestion 
was also put to the critical test and supported by looking for evidence in the 
book. 

Drawing on Roland Barthes, Sipe argues that words and pictures limit each 
other, at the same time, but in different ways (2012: 10). In other words, the 
interplay of these two sign systems introduces criticality and sets limits to crea- 
tivity. Importantly, oral work involves a different kind of temporal sequencing -— it 
is like a line or a chain. Visual art, on the other hand, involves more diffuse cog- 
nitive activities. Readers of images tend to ‘gaze on, dwell upon, or contemplate 
them; while verbal narratives spur readers in a forward, linear direction (Sipe, 
1998: 100). 

Murris proposes that the drawing activity did at least two things. First, it imagi- 
natively set boundaries to what might be possible by drawing attention to the 
spatial conditions of the story interpretation. For example, after making the draw- 
ings, the children expressed ideas like: ‘the elephants might get stuck; ‘the maze 
is too small for elephants to live; and ‘elephants cannot get married because 
they are too big for a wedding dress’ and besides ‘they have no hands for a wed- 
ding ring: Second, the drawing activity provoked further questioning. One boy 
wrote: ‘Why did they want to be in peace?’ and ‘How do the elephants play in the 
maze?’ In other words, the different spatial and temporal dimensions involved 
in the various sign systems influence the kinds of opportunities for meaning- 
making and provide an epistemological context that is always shifting, evolving, 
and indeterminate. 

The particular expertise these young children brought to the classroom was their 
capacity to make meaning across a variety of sign systems, including the visual. 
Murris's case study supports Andrew Stables’s proposal to regard children as mul- 
timodal ‘semiotic engagers’ (Stables, 2008: 4) as an alternative to the kind of deficit 
thinking (not yet like that of an older child or an adult) that developmental theories 
tend to suggest. 
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Putting effort into validating a classroom space for children’s thinking is cru- 
cial. This means inviting learners to be curious, to be surprised and to formulate 
questions about texts that will provide the basis for discussion. It also involves 
normalizing disagreement and, most importantly, it requires the teacher to let go of 
solely content-based objectives in early literacy and to learn how to follow and not 
be judgmental about the children’s thinking. Finally, it implies allocating and protect- 
ing the necessary regular slot in the timetable and making various means of artistic 
expression routinely available (Haynes and Murris, 2013). 

By focusing initially on the oral work, Murris had missed many of the creative, 
lateral, and critical connections the children were making across the various 
sign systems. Linking the five sessions afterwards through the examination of 
what the same children were saying, either in pairs, small groups, or plenary, 
and comparing these with their drawings and written work, revealed the chil- 
dren’s developing thinking, which otherwise would have gone by unnoticed or 
would have been dismissed as contradictory or fanciful, magical and not to be 
taken seriously. Balancing the critical and the creative is delicate, uncertain, 
and complex, foregrounding a critical and reflexive pedagogy (Haynes and 
Murris, 2013). 

Interpreting the undetermined interplay between the different sign systems pro- 
vokes infinite readings ‘beyond’ the text and generates fresh insights about how 
young children’s ideas might bring something new and profound into the world. 
Philosophy with picturebooks makes it possible to open up magical spaces that 
provoke children to use their imagination, to think out loud, to suggest ideas that 
are not necessarily their own and to test their ideas playfully with others (Haynes 
and Murris, 2013). 

The narrative maze device turned out to trigger very diverse and imagina- 
tive ideas. These young children felt the intellectual freedom and seemed very 
absorbed and motivated to fill in the deliberate semantic ‘gaps’ made by the artist 
between words and images and by deliberately withholding information in both 
sign systems. The readers of the story had to figure out for themselves the prob- 
lem of how the elephants happen to be grey; it is in this sense that picturebooks 
can be a powerful vehicle for developing thinking. Creating meaning through 
stories involves not only making logical connections between abstract con- 
cepts, but also making imaginative, affective connections. The blurring of reality 
and fantasy in Tusk Tusk allowed the children to feel at ease in the playful and 
intellectual juggling of ideas that the complex artwork provoked. The various dia- 
logues were engaging for young and adult, and were also memorable because 
of the space between the imaginative and the everyday, through ‘what if’ kinds 
of questions and through the construction of other possible worlds. Elephants 
as narrative characters that love, marry, fight, hate, and kill express the kinds of 
metaphorical thinking that gives rationality life, color, and meaning (Egan, 1991: 
86) and open up a space where children and adults can think, marvel, and enjoy 
picturebooks together. 
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What aspects of this case study do you feel reflect the 
main tenets of sociocultural theory? 


Sociocultural theory is concerned with the formation and transformation of materi- 
als, practices, and identities as people (of all ages) participate in activities together 
over time. As described in the case of young children reading a complex allegory 
of racial conflict, everything, not just the curriculum, counts as meaningful and in 
process: the book offers an ambiguous storyline, open to interpretation; the class- 
room discussion practices and routines support questioning and consideration 
of possibilities; and the children and teacher participate in a community that has 
been formed to share the responsibility of interpreting social life. Taken together, 
meanings related to the book, the group’s discussion practices, and children’s 
understanding of responsibility are mutually constituted in each moment, across 
time. Through the teacher and researcher’s history of practices with picturebooks 
and discussion structures, and their related intentional planning and selection of 
resources, they created — or guided, in Rogoff’s terms — an extended sequence 
of opportunities for children’s participation in reading. The teachers did not seek a 
rush to answers, but rather planned for continued openings into and use of ‘semi- 
otic engagements’ for meaning-making. Thus, as children focused on meaning and 
multiple interpretations of images and words, both in the book and authored by 
themselves and others, they were also in the midst of becoming people who are 
‘semiotic engagers; ‘responsible for participation, and capable of ‘dwelling’ in mean- 
ing, and asking ‘second order questions. Sociocultural theory asks how a person 
participates in social life to becoming a person who learns in new ways. From this 
perspective, learning is not located in the mind but in the nexus of social rela- 
tionships, materials, and forms of participation that invite problem-solving and the 
transformation of materials and relationships (through drawing, writing, talking, and 
questioning) for use with new questions and problems. 


What do you see as the most important contribution sociocultural theory 
can make to classroom practice? 


As many scholars have argued, sociocultural theory recognizes learning as a pro- 
cess, that relies on each person's cultural repertoires, experiences, and dynamic 
relationships as significant material for solving problems, developing concepts, and 
introducing new ideas into social life. However, these materials are not static, and 
neither are our ways of making sense of the world. Vygotsky understood that peo- 
ple imagine, play with, and improvise on everyday material and relationships; and 
thus make it possible to see beyond what is immediately concrete and already 
understood. Through play, people transform what is ‘real’ (e.g., a chair) into some- 
thing possible (e.g., a boat) so they can examine what everyday life means to 
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themselves and others; and what alternatives might be enjoyable and worthwhile 
to explore further. The children in Murris’s research project were invited to play 
with meaning as they studied images and words. They were not expected to name 
what they saw, but rather speculate about what was possible; and do so within the 
public space of interpreting ideas and images with peers. The structures for talk- 
ing together and seriously considering one another’s proposals about the events 
unfolding inside the maze, for example, meant that their imagined scenarios were 
heard and built upon so that the children eventually shared the possibilities of a 
common imagined world. Only sociocultural theory asserts the significance and 
value of imagination in learning. 


What do you feel are the limits of such theory, and how does the case study 
point to the need to reach out to other theoretical fields to understand 
moments of learning and teaching in specific contexts? 


Sociocultural theory, alone, does not adequately account for the ways power circu- 
lates among people and materials and is asserted in different situations to promote 
or authorize some meanings and ways of being over others. In communities of 
philosophical inquiry, power relationships among children are effectively mediated 
by routines and practices that allow all children to speak and be heard. However, 
another form of power was circulating in the children’s questions about the book’s 
images that cannot be easily addressed by sociocultural theories of mediation. 
Power also resides in the narratives that are valued and made accessible for inter- 
pretation among members of a community. In this case the story of white and black 
elephants represented an allegory for the ways humans identify and judge differ- 
ences among one another and thereby cause pain, loss, and destruction. In the 
context of post-apartheid South Africa, this story can also be read as a long and 
tragic history of segregation and violence based on colonial and racialized catego- 
ries of difference and property rights. 

The mediation of narratives based in complex often unspoken experiences and 
anxieties are likely to be insufficient for addressing some of the most profound 
issues and concerns of our lives (Enciso, 2007). More generally speaking, sociocul- 
tural theory does not account for unspoken and inaccessible histories, even though 
history is a vital part of any sociocultural analysis. As a way to extend sociocultural 
theory, | turn to the work of Elizabeth Ellsworth (1997) whose poststructural schol- 
arship addresses the repetitions in our daily lives that constitute what is accepted 
as normal and available for thought and identity formation, while they also point to 
what is absent, unnamed, and undesirable. Poststructural theories of language, 
specifically the work of Bakhtin (1983), are also critical for understanding how a 
narrative (visual, film, novel, social media) addresses us and asks us to be answer- 
able from a particular positioning of status, interest, identity, or power. 

Among children and adults, to speak from a particular position is also to risk 
being misunderstood, and be mis-recognized as a competent person in a group. 
For historically marginalized children in schools and communities, misrecognition 
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and categorizations are commonplace; so much so that the language, ways of 
being, and experiences with learning they share among others, are not regarded 
as valuable for future learning. This absence of recognition is not accounted for 
in sociocultural theory. Paradoxically, a key way to argue against the absence 
of recognition is to turn to the central tenet of sociocultural theory that learning 
depends on our own and others’ capacities to use the full range and depth of our 
culturally formed resources. According to sociocultural theory, we can only learn in 
the presence of others; but we cannot simply be present, we must recognize one 
another. Critical theories, based on Freirean philosophies of social subjectivity and 
agency and feminist theories in education informed by the work of Audre Lorde, bell 
hooks, and Gloria Anzaldua, contribute to a fuller understanding of the importance 
of recognizing and naming the dignity of all our languages, cultural heritage, and 
histories as we live and learn together. 


How do you help educators implement such a framework in their classrooms? 


| start with the assumption that we do not know what children already bring to their 
participation in learning with others; and we will not be able to understand what 
children bring if we rely only on language or talk to make ideas visible. Language 
is a key part of children’s repertoires for interpreting and expressing insights about 
new concepts, but according to Vygotsky’s understanding of meaning, initial under- 
standing is often expressed as ‘a storm cloud of thought} unfinished and in parts. 
For some children, an overreliance on language for mediating understanding 
leaves them with little room to express or explore the insights they value. Further, 
when talk is the only resource or sign system through which learning is mediated, 
some students may become positioned as lower in status and power among their 
peers. The case study also exemplifies doing justice to the importance of including 
the body and various sign systems when making meaning of texts. Displacement 
from full participation has implications for future learning opportunities. 

Over the years, | have described a number of ways visual and embodied repre- 
sentations of meaning can mediate students’ interpretations of and relationships 
between literature and everyday life; as these sign systems also open new ways of 
perceiving relationships and identities among students. Through these practices, 
including visual, symbolic representations of characters (Enciso, 1998, 2004) and 
dramatizations of perspectives and plotlines (Edmiston and Enciso, 2002; Enciso 
2011), students and teachers are able to explore meaning using multiple sign 
systems, before they are called upon to articulate and consider meaning among 
others. Through multiple resources, students also begin to see one another as 
insightful and surprising participants, with histories and experiences that might 
otherwise never be present as material for learning. These ideas about the rela- 
tionship between semiotic potential for learning and equity of participation are 
evident in many classroom-based studies informed by sociocultural theory, criti- 
cal theory, and multiliteracies research (cf. Gallas 2003; Campano 2007; Gutiérrez 
et al., 1999), especially among youth who have been historically marginalized in 
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school literacy education. My point, though, is to help teachers understand that lit- 
eracy education includes a deep history of inclusive practices that not only disrupt 
traditional scripted performance of teacher-—student interaction but replace these 
with problem-solving and inquiry using multiple resources and improvisations so 
that possible (not merely efficient or singular) approaches to interpretation can 
become visible and transformed for future learning. In addition, | ask teachers to 
listen and remain uncertain about their knowledge of students’ perspectives and 
experiences; so that students themselves and related family and community mem- 
bers can work with teachers to name and define what they care about and need to 
know to develop further learning. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has considered issues raised when we seek to create classroom cul- 
tures that have similarities with sociocultural theories of learning. Karin Murris's 
case study illustrates how, through a focus on children's literature, children devel- 
oped collaborative philosophical modes of inquiry in which their explorations 
opened up new ways of thinking for them; as well their teacher Pat Enciso reminds 
us, when attempting to develop such communities of practice, we need to be atten- 
tive to issues of power, voice, and identity. Through such a re-conceptualization of 
sociocultural theories of learning, teachers can facilitate children's critical agency 
and ensure that their classroom activities lead to social change. Murris offers us 
other ideas about how including children democratically in inquiries could be 
transformative, especially as children themselves would help reconceptualize what 
concepts such as ‘power’, ‘voice’, and ‘identity’ mean. A reading of texts in com- 
munities of inquiry resists forcing adults’ agenda for a just future onto children. 
Murris would regard that as another way of silencing them. This recalls aspects of 
the discussion in Chapter Three on critical literacy, reminding us that none of the 
theories/fields of study that we have discussed in this book stand alone. In the final 
chapter, we consider how they may work together to produce literacy education 
which is transformational in nature. 


Notes 


1. See Rogoff et al. (2001) for an in-depth discussion of sociocultural theory and teaching 
written with and by teachers and students. 

2. See Cole (1996) Lee and Smagorinsky (2000) Rogoff (1990, 2003) Wertsch (1991) 
Wertsch et al. (1995) for in-depth discussion of the origins and theoretical foundations of 
sociocultural theory. 
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See Gee et al. (1996) for discussion of the often conflicting nature of multiple discourses. 
We are very grateful to Troy Wiggill and Charne Steyn for the use of their drawings. 
Special thanks to the principal and Robyn Thompson from Woodland Primary School 
in Johannesburg for their participation in the EU literacy project in 2012. Also, we would 
like to express our gratitiude to David McKee and Andersen Press for their permission to 
reproduce the two illustrations from Tusk Tusk (McKee, 1978). 

Semiotics is the study of signs and sign processes and the shared and shifting meanings 
attached to them. 

See in particular Browne’s fascinating autobiographical reflections on his choice of art 
styles for his picturebook Little Beauty (2011: 218-24). 

Second-order questions are questions that put into question the validity of assumptions 
in the question itself. 

See Murris (2013) for a full discussion. 

All children’s names are pseudonyms. 


Further Reading 


Gutiérrez, K. (2012) Re-Mediating current activity for the future. Mind, Culture, and Activity: 


An International Journal. 19; 17-21. 


Lewis, C., Enciso, P., and Moje, E. (2007). Reframing Sociocultural Research on Literacy: 


Identity, Agency, and Power. Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 
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Chapter 8 


Bringing the Frameworks 
Together: Implications for 
Research, Policy, and Practice 


This chapter considers the relationships and connections that may be made 
across the frameworks and fields of study described thus far in the book. In 
doing so, we aim to move beyond the idea that theories and frameworks can 
be applied to teaching in a simplistic manner, and consider how reflective 
educators might approach the construction of practice in specific spaces 
and times. In the final part of the chapter, we consider the implications of 
the issues raised in this book for policy and research. 

In examining the connections that might be made across the theories 
and areas of study outlined in the previous chapters, we will pay particular 
attention to how the frameworks may work together to enable educators to 
achieve several goals: 


1. Make active and meaningful use of children’s language and literacy 
practices as resources for curriculum. 

2. Understand literacy as a critical social practice and embrace its poten- 
tial for change. 

3. Provide a pedagogical approach which fosters communities of learners. 

4. Plan classroom activities that embed meaningful opportunities to 
engage in the analysis and construction of multimodal texts. 

5. Utilize teaching approaches that move beyond the ‘false tension 
between abstracting the codes of language and learning their applica- 
tion for meaningful purposes’ (Hall, 2003: 324). 


These goals offer a means of designing, planning, implementing, and study- 
ing meaningful literacy curricula, in spite of the increasingly reductionist 
pressure to teach literacy as a set of decontextualized skills. They pro- 
vide a framework for the analysis of the case study classrooms, in that we 
interrogate the practice outlined in previous chapters and identify how the 
teachers strive, in their various ways, to meet these goals, informed by the 
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theories they draw upon in their approach. Initially, however, we consider 
the relationship between these models. 


Educational Goals 


We would suggest that one of the aims of developing a sound theoretical under- 
pinning to research, policy, and practice is to achieve well-formulated goals that 
advance knowledge and understanding and effect social change. In the next sec- 
tion, we move on to consider the five goals outlined in the introduction to this 
chapter. These goals are central to contemporary educational practice and each of 
the case studies offers examples of how teachers can strive towards their achieve- 
ment, despite constraints posed by official curriculum mandates and limited 
resources. Here, we draw out the key features of the teachers’ practices that illus- 
trate each of the goals. 


All the theoretical models and fields of study emphasize the need to embed 
authentic literacy practices within the curriculum. In the case of New Literacy 
Studies, researchers have advocated the use of extended ethnographic accounts 
of learners’ lives outside educational institutions to inform curricula (e.g., Hull 
et al., 2013). Proponents of new technologies have stressed how important it is to 
build on the extensive experiences many children now have with digital literacy 
practices outside the classroom (Lankshear and Knobel, 2011, 2013). A major 
feature of critical literacy theory is the extent to which it recognizes the value of 
building on children’s own linguistic and literary repertoires in the classroom in 
order that schools do not privilege canonical texts (Comber, 2003, 2013). Studies 
that focus on space and play pay attention to the specific contexts of children’s 
everyday practices and their playful engagement in the world and draw on these 
as resources in the classroom (Wohlwend, 2013). The study of multimodality 
recognizes the skills developed in children's out of school engagement with mul- 
timodal texts and offers insight into how to draw on these skills in the use of 
multimodal texts within the curriculum. Finally, by focusing on ‘people's his- 
tory of engagement in practices of cultural communities’ (Gutiérrez and Rogoff, 
2003: 21), sociocultural theory shifts educators’ attention away from a focus on 
individual traits to look instead at how people live culturally (Moll, 2000). This 
more complex understanding of repertoires of practice affords educators a means 
for seeing cultural practices and for using these practices in the construction and 
implementation of curricula. 

All of the case study teachers illustrate how this particular goal can be met. 
For example, Gatto takes literacy learning beyond the classroom. She combines 
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authentic learning experiences with professional practices in a way that gives her 
students opportunities to change their participation in multiple forms of literacy 
across a variety of contexts. Her science-based curriculum fosters excitement and 
engagement in her students. This excitement could be seen as students tracked the 
growth and changes in trees in Ellison Park over the course of a year. Each student 
kept a scientific journal that documented a tree's changes over fall, winter, and 
spring. They communicated their findings with a partner classroom in Kentucky 
using videoconferencing and email, both practices commonly used in business in 
the twenty-first century. Gatto constructs authentic pedagogical spaces for stu- 
dents to use their home and community literacies in inquiry projects that have a 
social action component. 

This authentic respect for children's own cultural practices can be seen in 
Kate Pahl's case study. Children were able to research the history of coal mining 
in their community and through their activities as researchers, which involved 
archaeological digs, the making of films, and work with poets, became more politi- 
cally aware of their own heritage. 


As with the first goal, it should be noted that all of the theoretical frameworks and 
fields of study analyzed in this book emphasize the potential for literacy to act as 
a critical social practice that can effect change. Street, for example, suggests that 
detailed ethnographic studies can be used to inform policy, citing work in Nepal 
as an example: 


The Community Literacy Project Nepal aims to do precisely this. Based on a spirit of 
engagement between theory and practice, academic and applied concerns, it aims 
to make a contribution at the interface, clarifying conceptual issues, and enhancing 
knowledge on the one hand and aiding policy making and program building on the 
other (cf. Rogers, 1992). (2003: 8) 


Researchers focused on digital literacy practices suggest that this work can effect 
social change on a large scale (Rheingold, 2003) as communities find ways to com- 
municate and share thoughts and strategies. Twitter, for example, has the potential 
to provide a source of uncensored information on a range of matters and can 
impact on the political climate (Bruns et al., 2013). Sociocultural theory is not 
typically associated with the kind of political praxis that is embedded in critical 
literacy; however, by bringing a complex notion of culture to the forefront of ana- 
lyzing literacy practices, it affords the transformation of the deficit model ideology 
so prominent in schools (Gutiérrez and Rogoff, 2003). 

The tenets of critical literacy as critical social action can be seen in Gatto’s 
classroom. For example, her students wrote letters to the Mexican government 
with suggestions for preserving the monarch butterfly habitat after they learned 
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that commercialization might endanger the habitat ecology (Gatto, 2001). Students 
internalized the use of literacy as a tool for social and political action. The summer 
after the completion of the three-year loop, Gatto received a letter from a student 
asking her if there were any grants he could apply for so he could try and improve 
the school lunches at his new school. 

In Rowsell’s case study, Ruby engages with the Cindy Sherman project in ways 
that enable her to make strong statements about the objectification of the female 
body. She uses her own body as an artifact in a photograph displayed in a local art 
gallery to make a powerful statement about her identity and her resistance to nor- 
mative discourses about appearance. This kind of practice has an audience beyond 
the classroom walls and having an authentic voice which has impact in the ‘real’ 
world can be highly motivating for pupils. 

However, although all the theoretical models and fields emphasize the way 
in which literacy should effect change in various ways, it is critical literacy that 
has made most impact in terms of offering practical models for such work. In 
Vasquez's classroom, children used literacy to challenge established practices and 
effect change. The children, through carefully prepared letter-writing, were able 
to guarantee the provision of vegetarian food at the school barbecue in future 
years, and the school library had to reconsider its book collection in the light of 
the children’s campaigning. These children had a powerful understanding of the 
potential literacy has to transform the political and social landscape. 


The development of a community of learners is important if teachers and stu- 
dents are to construct classroom spaces in which peer tutoring and collaboration 
establish meaningful contexts for learning. Nevertheless, this is not to suggest 
that the notion of ‘community’ should indicate unification and lack of dissension, 
given the differences in power and status that learners bring to the site of learning 
(Lewis, 2001). Rather, the development of authentic learning communities relies 
on the degree of trust that can be built up between participants, trust that will 
enable challenges to normalized power relations and social practices within class- 
rooms. In relation to the theoretical models and fields of study outlined in this 
book, all embed recognition of the importance of building such communities, but 
it is, perhaps, in sociocultural theory that the main emphasis on the social con- 
struction of knowledge can be found. 

In Murris's case study, the children were able to share their ideas about what 
was happening in the maze space in the picturebook Tusk Tusk and build on each 
other’s suggestions in developing an understanding of how the grey elephants 
emerged from the jungle. This was not done in a way that ignored differences, 
however, as in the example of Bridget challenging Leanne's idea that the elephants 
wanted to hurt the jungle birds. In this community of inquiry, oracy, writing, and 
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drawing all served to provide opportunities for children to explore each other's 
thoughts and to ask questions that prompted peers to construct both shared and 
independent conclusions. 


As suggested in Chapter One of this book, traditional literacy practices have 
focused too heavily on the analysis and construction of written texts. However, 
given the profound changes that have taken place in communicative practices 
through technological change, it is no longer feasible to deny children opportuni- 
ties to analyze and produce texts using a wide range of modes and media. 

By the very nature of the range of modes involved in digital literacy practices, 
this strand of theory and practice has consistently recognized that different modes 
offer various affordances that can be taken up in diverse ways by text analyzers and 
producers (Kress, 2003, 2010; Lankshear and Knobel, 2011, 2013). In the case study 
outlined in Chapter Four, Cosgrove provided children in her class with an oppor- 
tunity to create texts that drew on their knowledge of digital literacy practices. She 
was aware of the children’s use of tablets and games consoles at home and enabled 
them to bring their knowledge and understanding to a range of activities, including 
the iPad drawing and the use of social media to reflect on their work. 

Similarly, the case study of Vasquez's classroom outlined the importance 
of incorporating multimodal texts from real-life contexts into the curriculum. 
Although the examples given focused on letter writing, Vasquez did emphasize 
that the ‘Learning Wall’ contained a wide range of texts that included photographs, 
maps, and internet printouts. 

All of the case studies also indicate the relationship between production and 
analysis of multimodal texts. Classrooms that focus on one at the expense of the 
other do not offer pupils sufficiently balanced curriculum opportunities and do 
not allow children to develop the ability to apply the skills and knowledge devel- 
oped in a productive activity to an analytical one (and vice versa). 


All the theoretical traditions and fields of study outlined in this book have offered 
challenges to the psycholinguistic, skills-based notions of literacy which perme- 
ated educational practice throughout the twentieth century and are still embedded 
within some curriculum frameworks due to the neoliberal interest in comparative 
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educational performance, seen in the increased attention to the outcomes of measures 
such as PISA and PIRLS. However, we do not wish to set up a simplistic dichotomy 
between a skills-based model and the frameworks outlined in this book. No one is 
suggesting that classroom practice has to be either/or - either focused on learning the 
codes of language or applying these codes in meaningful ways that reflect literacy 
as a social practice. For example, in Hubbard's literacy playshop, children were able 
to play their way into engagement with alphabetic literacy as writing was naturally 
embedded into their imaginative scenarios, as in the case of the list of things needed 
for the ice cream parlor. Indeed, all of the case studies have illuminated how teach- 
ers can construct curricula in which children acquire a variety of relevant skills, 
knowledge, and understanding across a range of authentic practices and for a variety 
of meaningful purposes. 

All of the teachers highlighted in this book design rigorous, high-quality curric- 
ula that are based on who their students are and what they bring to the classroom. 
Their practices illustrate that when the curriculum is robust in the ways we have 
described, externally imposed standards are met, especially given that these stand- 
ards are typically based on reductionist ideologies of literacy. When students are 
engaged in deep learning with relevant and meaningful literacies, meeting narrow 
standards becomes moot. 


Implications for Teachers 


For practising teachers, finding ways to embed some of the approaches out- 
lined in the previous chapters may be challenging, given the demands of a 
performative culture in which comparison of school outcomes and the use of 
league tables are rife. One way to begin to examine new ways of working is to 
undertake action research to shape the conditions of practice (McKernan, 2013). 
Action research is a long-standing practice whereby practitioners rigorously 
investigate their own practice in order to change/improve that practice based 
on evidence. Given the extensive literature on action research (e.g., Kemmis 
et al., 2014; McNiff, 2013), we feel that it is redundant to outline the process 
here. Rather, we would emphasize the need to engage in critical action research 
in which the research process is used to question and explore instantiations of 
power within the classroom and outside of it. In the ‘Digital Futures in Teacher 
Education Project’ described in Chapter Four, teachers engaged in projects in 
which they researched the impact of embedding digital practices within their 
literacy curricula, but they did this in ways that sought to unsettle established 
constructions of literacy within the National Curriculum in England - which 
fails to refer to multimodality at all. 

That project enabled the establishment of teacher-researcher networks, which 
offered opportunities for teachers to chew over ideas, share reflections, and try out 
new curriculum and pedagogical approaches in a supportive context. We would 
suggest that some key features of such networks are: 
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e the involvement of teachers who have self-identified as co-inquirers into a particular 
issue/set of issues; 

e partnerships with interested others, such as academics, who may be called upon to 
collaborate in ways that promote equal distribution of power within the group; 

e the identification of an issue or set of issues that is of significant interest to all in the 
group; 

e commitment to the trying out of ideas in the classroom, so that the outcomes can be 
reflected on in a critical manner in the network; 

e acommitment to scholarly inquiry. 


Research which involves teachers examining the out-of-school practices of learners 
is invaluable in forging an understanding of what children bring to the classroom 
and can help teachers to devise means of building on this in meaningful ways. 
However, we also feel that it is essential to conduct research that examines differ- 
ent curricula and pedagogical models closely and enables teachers to relate theory 
to practice in the classroom in dynamic ways. In-service teachers can obviously 
also benefit from more formal professional development models for which they 
attend courses and training days, but they also need opportunities to engage in the 
longitudinal processes that a research network can provide. 

Pre-service teachers can also engage in the inquiry-based models outlined 
above, if their training programs provide them with sufficient space. For exam- 
ple, in the ‘Digital Futures in Teacher Education’ project, student teachers at the 
University of Sheffield collaborated with a local city learning centre and produced 
digital videos on the theme of Sheffield. They researched and used clips from 
the Yorkshire Film Archive and embedded popular music into soundtracks and, 
from these practices, reflected on issues relating to copyright. Through their own 
engagement with digital design and their critical reflections on the process, they 
felt more prepared to incorporate new literacies in their classrooms. For those 
students who are on courses that appear to close down options for inquiry-based 
learning, participation in Twitter-chats, webinars, and online forums may enable 
the development of virtual communities of practice. 


Implications for Research 


Although there are a growing number of accounts of the relationship between 
the various theoretical models of literacy discussed in this book and classroom 
practice, this is obviously an area for continued focus. In addition, there need 
to be further studies that explore the integration of the different models and the 
implications for curriculum and pedagogy. There are examples of work in which 
this integration is taking place, as explored in this book. For example, critical 
literacy meets spatial literacies in place-based pedagogies (Comber et al., 2007). 
Multimodal cosmopolitanism (Vasudevan, 2014) takes understandings of the 
local-global dynamic, explored so carefully in spatial studies of literacy, into con- 
siderations of the way in which learners might learn from and with each other in 
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the creation of multimodal productions that foster a sense of belonging. Further 
work needs to be done in merging together some of the theoretical threads that 
weave throughout the book and these studies can provide inspiration for that 
future project. 

In addition, whilst there have been developments since the first edition of this 
book in the research that traverses traditional boundaries of home/school, online/ 
offline, public/private, there needs to be additional focus on literacy practices 
across and between domains. What happens in the spaces between domains, and 
the overlap across them, as well as within them? What kinds of methodologies 
are required in such complex spaces, which traverse the binaries? There has been 
much attention paid to online, multimodal, visual, and sensory ethnography in 
recent years, but there also needs to be a focus on methodologies that enable 
micro-analyses to be mapped simultaneously onto to macro-analyses. As Wang 
(2013) suggests, ‘Big data needs thick data’ and in the years ahead, such considera- 
tions will become ever more salient. 

Further, in co-produced research in which communities, pupils, academics, 
and other partners can work together to identify the key issues that need to be 
focused upon, the spaces and places in which literacy might be the subject of 
study are open to negotiation and may change over time. The outcomes of such 
projects may no longer focus on the implications for the classroom, but also con- 
sider the implications of research for the lives of participants. Through engaging 
in inquiry-based practices, pupils and other partners in the research process may 
find ways to develop new ways of working in their everyday lives, ways which 
foster social action and community change (Larson, 2014). 


Conclusion 


In this book, we have outlined a variety of theories of literacy and related fields of 
study in an attempt to facilitate discussions about literacy learning and pedagogy. 
The case studies have provided glimpses into the practices of teachers who draw 
from these theories and fields in the construction of their curriculum and shaping 
of their pedagogy, in order to offer concrete examples of these theories embed- 
ded in meaningful practice. In addition, the reflections of key theorists in each of 
these areas have helped to crystallize the basic principles of each of the areas and 
have been important in identifying possible future directions in terms of research, 
policy, and practice. We have made several key arguments throughout these chap- 
ters, but would like to close by emphasizing just three. 

First, theory counts. All teachers and researchers have theories of language and 
literacy and of learning. These theories frame research and pedagogy. Theories can 
be aligned with traditional definitions of literacy, or they can contest these defini- 
tions. We claim here that contesting these definitions is preferable to maintaining 
the status quo. Second, we argue that multidisciplinary theories of literacy learn- 
ing value the experiences and knowledge that children bring to the classroom. 
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Students count. Complex theories of literacy, as outlined here, have the potential 
to counteract the deficit model by challenging conceptions of children's language 
and literacy practices in terms of what they lack compared with school literacy. 
Finally, we suggest that the kinds of educational opportunities that are outlined 
in this book can be offered more widely if partnerships between students, teach- 
ers, parents and carers, communities, and researchers can be formed to develop 
communities of practice in which inquiry is at the heart of learning. Collaborative 
research counts. We need to challenge the neoliberal drive to count only certain 
types of inquiry as evidence for practice, such as the continued discourse regard- 
ing randomized controlled trials as the ‘gold’ standard. When engaged learners 
and teachers work with committed partners to demonstrate the kinds of outcomes 
that have been shared in our case studies, then educational change will - and 
does - happen. 


Further Reading 
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